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NARRATIVE. 



LETTER XXIX. 

My Dear Friend, 

I have now disposed of all that I have to com- 
municate in the form of narration. In this portion of 
the report it has been no part of my intention to exhaust 
my notes or my memory ; but to limit myself, in subject 
and in detail, to those statements which, as they were 
most interesting to myself, I might hope would be most 
acceptable to you. There are some subjects which have 
been glanced at, and partially illustrated in the course 
of the narrative, which you will, perhaps, consider as 
worthy of further notice. These subjects, to avoid un- 
suitable digression, and to give them the attention which 
their high importance demands, I have reserved for 
separate consideration. Let me hope that your interest 
is so far awakened that you will not be the less inclined 
to follow, because the subject assumes a graver and more 
settled aspect. 

I can readily suppose, that, on turning your thoughts 
in this direction, your first inquiries would be anxiously 
connected with that great religious phenomenon of this 
country — the Revivals ; and it is, therefore, to these I 
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2 REVIYALS. 

would, in the first instance, direct my remarks. It was 
a frequent lamentation that we were not making our 
visit in the time of a general revival ; but, while it 
would have been a source of great personal pleasure to 
have seen and felt more of the presence of religious 
influence, I think we could hardly have been placed in 
more favourable circumstances than we were, for the 
purposes of candid and calm observation. One of the 
most remarkable and extensive revivals ever known had 
passed over this people; it was sufficiently remote to 
mark the reaction which might attend it; and it was 
sufficiently near, to be assured of its character and its 
history. My notices, though not wholly, will be chiefly 
governed by either a silent or expressed reference to it. 

I believe it is now well understood that the term 
Revival has become conventional, and that it describes 
the fact, that within a limited and comparatively short 
period, a church is greatly renovated in pious feeling, 
and a considerable accession is made to it from the 
classes of the formal and ungodly. Usually there is a 
previous state of spiritual depression amongst the reli- 
gious people, and of irreligion and increasing wickedness 
in the neighbourhood. The minister, perhaps, and some 
few Christians, in the recollection of better days, lay it 
to heart ; they converse of it ; they agree to submit it 
to prayer ; they influence others ; other means are 
adopted ; and in proportion to the diligent and wise use 
of just and scriptural methods, is the blessing. 

I feel that these simple remarks, without designing it, 
have nearly disposed of what has been deemed the mys- 
teriousness of this subject ; but I must endeavour to 
place it in other lights, and surround it with more exact 
information. You are ready to ask, how it happens, if 
true religion is to advance, that it advances in this par- 
ticular form? My reply is twofold: first, that they 
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expect it ; and, secondly, that they labour for it, in this 
form* 

First, They expect it. All who have some acquaint* 
ance with human nature will easily perceive how greatly 
this must contribute to the end. Man, under religious 
influence, is still a free agent, and the influence that 
governs him takes its form from the current through 
which it flows. Suppose two persons to be equally 
earnest for their salvation, and the one to have become 
so under the ministry of Whitefield, and the other under 
that of Wesley. The likelihood is, that the disciple of 
Wesley would put out with his conversion some phy- 
sical expressions, because Wesley made them a test of 
conversion; while the disciple of Whitefield would show 
no such signs, because they were not demanded. 

These expectations are created partly by habit, and 
partly by circumstances. Their habits are entirely on 
this side. They have not to acquire a taste for revivals; 
their difficulty would be to destroy it. They are mostly 
the children of revivals ; their churches have been chiefly 
raised or nourished in revivals ; their whole history, and 
that of their country, is greatly the history of revivals. 
Their seasons of revival are only a variation on the 
approved and constant practice of their pilgrim fathers. 
They had, if Presbyterians, their four-day sacraments, 
which were protracted meetings ; and, if Puritans, their 
solemn seasons of fasting and prayer, which were usually, 
in the highest sense, periods of revival. While, there- 
fore, a revival, exactly after their type, would be deemed 
a novelty in a church with us, — with them, a church 
that knew no revival would be the exception from the 
rule. Custom, then, which is second nature, feeds their 
expectation* 

Then their circumstances are favourable to these ex- 
pectations ; and in several ways. Sympathy is no 
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4 REVIVALS. 

inconsiderable agent in a revival ; and sympathy has 
freer play with them than with most. They have fewer 
lines of distinction in society ; and those few are much 
fainter; so that there is far less difficulty in coming 
together. And even the distinctions which do exist, are 
often deemed invidious and hateful ; so that those who 
are, by any circumstance, distinguished, are glad of an 
occasion to place themselves on a common footing. In 
consequence, the churches and the classes which compose 
them, have more association. What is done in one is 
quickly known to all ; and the report of a revival at New 
York will vibrate, till it reaches Cincinnati ; and the 
churches there, true to the fellow-feeling, will desire to 
possess its counterpart. 

Especially, the circumstances of the people are those 
of uniform and great emergency. With a population 
advancing at the rate of one thousand a day, and a large 
part of this increase of unpromising character, the church 
would soon be overwhelmed, if she did not make some 
extraordinary efforts for her proportionate advancement* 
Then, the great passion of this people, in these buoyant 
and progressive circumstances, is hope ; you might sooner 
destroy thought and action than depress them. But 
when this hope is found in alliance with religious cha- 
racter, it becomes christian hope; and animates the 
christian community as it does the commercial commu- 
nity, to high endeavour and irrepressible exertion. 

This conducts me to the remaining portion of the 
explanation, which is, that they labour for the revivals 
they expect. As far as I could learn, this is uniformly 
the case. 1 know of no individual who would expect a 
revival independent of means ; and I know of no church 
which has enjoyed a revival without the use of means. 
The means may be proximate or remote, more or less 
apparent, but always they do exist. Undoubtedly the 
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most delightful change might happen, by a special com- 
munication of grace, without the intervention of any 
means ; but I am now speaking only to the fact ; and 
after carefully obtaining extensive information on the 
subject, I am prepared to say, that I know. of no case in 
which means have not been employed. 

There were, indeed, some cases which were reported 
to me before I visited the country, and some, also, while 
there, that were spoken of as unconnected with all means 
to the end. But I am now satisfied that the parties 
making such statements had too limited conceptions of 
the order of means ; and, led away by the natural love 
of the marvellous, reported things to^ have happened 
without an instrumentality, when, in truth, it was only 
an instrumentality which they were too short-sighted to 
discern. It has been represented, for instance, that some 
revivals have begun quite suddenly, and before any 
means had been adopted to the end; and even when 
existing means were unfavourable. That, in some cases, 
even the minister has been taken by surprise ; and that 
a revival has sprung up when the whole design of his 
frigid discourse was to keep it down. But on looking 
into these cases, it is found that less visible, though not 
less potent, means have worked to the issue. In a 
church so influenced, there has, perhaps, been a salutary 
sense of its depressed state resting upon it, and a desire 
for change ; or there has been a striking revival in a 
neighbouring town, which has awakened expectation to 
the event ; or the papers, which they read in abundance, 
may have reported revivals at a distance, and thus have 
impressed some with desire and prayer for the like 
advantages. And in the instance of the good minister, 
who was labouring to cool down his people, is it not 
evidence that he thought them predisposed to catch at the 
flame ; and if this was their state, is it difficult for any 
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one, who is conversant with the human heart, to perceive 
that the course he took was the very means to bring on 
an explosion ? 

These means, then, which imply a preparedness of 
mind, are always acting, with more or less force, on this 
people ; and they are of the first consideration. They 
place them, in regard to the more ostensible means, in 
the relation of conductors to the electric fire ; while; 
without this readiness for excitement, the ordinary 
means might be used and repelled. Frequently it has 
happened, and does happen, therefore, that the mere 
notice, that a revival has occurred in the vicinity, or that 
a revival preacher is about to visit the town, supervenes 
a revival on the one part, and a hostile combination to 
resist it on the other. 

These observations may dispose of what is anomalous. 
But the general rule is, that, with whatever causation 
Divine influence may be, at first, connected, an approved 
revival advances in the regular use of regular means ; 
and that its advancement is mostly in proportion to the 
discreet, humble, and persevering use of those means. 
You will expect that I should glance at them. 

1. I would name the preaching of the gospel with ear- 
nestness and fidelity. It is generally admitted, that the 
momentous truths which concern our salvation are made 
very prominent in these periods of extraordinary effort ; 
and that on this circumstance the soundness of a revival 
greatly depends. The sovereignty of God ; his right- 
eousness, in condemning the world for sin ; and his free 
election of any to eternal life. The holiness, the spiri- 
tuality, and the inflexibility of the moral law ; the entire 
alienation of the heart from God ; the complete obli- 
gation of the sinner, as a moral agent, to repent and do 
all that God requires, without delay ; his voluntary and 
inexcusable* disobedience, and his certain rejection of the 
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gospel, till his heart is subdued by Divine influence; 
his need of an infinite Saviour, to make atonement for 
his sin, and an infinite Sanctifier, to renovate him in the 
love of God ; and his entire dependence on Divine grace 
to accept, and justify, and save him. These are the 
truths which are then delivered with life, and carry life 
to the soul. 

The preaching exercises, at such a time, are more 
frequwt than is usual. Their occurrence is suggested 
by convenience and necessity. The extra services are 
taken, perhaps, on one or two evenings of the week, or 
other parts of the day, as may suit the attendants. Some- 
times a whole day, or more, in connexion with the 
Sabbath, is set apart for the purpose ; and, in that case, 
it would receive the modern appellation of a protracted 
meeting. 

2. Visitations. — These frequently take the lead ; as 
you will remember they did in the case of Morriston, in 
revivals. The pastor ; or the pastor and a brother 
minister ; or the pastor with his elders ; or the elders, 
two and two, acting under, his arrangements ; are usually 
the persons making theqe domiciliary visits. They are 
short, serious, and devotional, and are kept to the single 
object they have before them. 

3. Special Meetings for Prayer, — They are regulated 
by the call there is for them ; and are often attended 
by fasting. They are, when rightly used, the soul of 
revivals, and animate all the services. The hand of God 
has, by them, been most directly acknowledged ; the 
offence of man most freely confessed ; and the blessing 
that was devoutly sought, was abundantly granted. 

4. Conference or Inquiry Meetings. — These are insti- 
tuted for those persons who have become anxiously 
concerned for their salvation ; and who need the more 
exact guidance and encouragement, which discreet con- 
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versation can best supply. The pastor, with assistance, 
if the numbers require, passes amongst the inquirers, 
and in an under voice, invites them, in turn, to express 
their state of mind, and seeks to advise them in their 
difficulties. Exhortations and prayers are connected 
with these exercises. These meetings are often con- 
tinued beyond the period of revival, and are carefully 
used in favour of young converts, that they may be 
confirmed in the faith and experience of the christian 
life. 

The instruction, which is regularly given in the Sab- 
bath schools and in Bible classes, should, though not of a 
periodical character, be considered as contributing, in an 
important degree, to a sound and extensive revival. The 
young persons, who have been thus trained in religious 
knowledge, are in a state of preparation to admit and 
feel the power of the truth ; and when they are placed in 
new circumstances in relation to it, and it is applied with 
unwonted force to the conscience, it is usually with the 
happiest result. Their previous knowledge facilitates 
the introduction of life, and regulates it when intro- 
duced. The first rush of living feeling over the heart is 
controlled by an informed understanding. They give 
the more sure and pleasing evidence of conversion at the 
time ; and are expected most to adorn their profession 
afterwards. 

Still, perhaps, in the diligent use of these means, you 
are at a loss to account for the great effects, which are 
common to these seasons of revivification. Let me 
explain it in some measure. 

1. These periods are looked to as the great seasons 
of ingathering ; and from this circumstance, the ordinary 
additions to the church are less, and the periodical 
additions greater. In a revival, a great portion of the 
church may have been recovered from what they deem a 
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state of declension, and these are frequently numbered 
amongst the fruits of revivals. Very many have, perhaps, 
waited for a revival, to adopt an open profession, or to 
make a full surrender of themselves to the Saviour. So 
that these accessions are much larger at one time than is 
usual ; though their average of increase may not surpass 
that of our healthy and prosperous churches. 

2. Then, the mere enumeration of the approved 
means, does not supply you with a just idea of the use 
that is actually made of them. It is the spirit of the 
occasion, which gives it its character and success. Life 
pervades every thing. . The people are raised above the 
ordinary level of existence ; the mind, the imagination, 
the passions are all wound up for unusual action. The 
very notice of a revival awakens every one. Some look 
to it with joy, as the day of their salvation ; others shrink 
from it with fear and trembling, lest the contagion should 
touch them, and with the apprehension that it will ; and 
others band themselves together, and resolve to shut 
their eyes, and stop their ears, and harden their hearts, 
lest they should see, and hear, and repent, and be saved. 
None are indifferent — none are unmoved. You will, at 
once, see that this offers a fine field for christian service. 
Usually, our great foe is Insensibility ; but he is the 
first victim in a revival. 

The way in which the means are used is surprising. 
All who, in this state of high excitement, have come 
under the influence of the truth, are ready for extra- 
ordinary action. For the period, but one object is before 
them, and it possesses them. They have found mercy, 
and they thirst to bestow it ; they have dishonoured 
God, and they thirst to glorify him. They become mis- 
sionaries for the time ; and they move about in their 
families and their connexions, warning, teaching, and 
entreating, with tears, that they would be reconciled and 
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saved. The services of the sanctuary are imbued with 
this " healthful spirit of grace." In the psalmody, the 
prayers, the preaching, there is life. There is a reality 
and a solemnity in every thing, which is itself a means 
of conversion ; and which, if the ungodly shall witness, 
the probability is, that he will be " convinced of all, and 
fall down and worship God." The ministry, at this time, 
has an uncommon degree of simplicity, decision, and 
pungency about it ; and of this the ministers are fully 
aware. On one occasion, on hearing a sermon, which 
was good as a composition, but not efficient, I remarked, 
" Would this do in a revival ? " The answer was, " Oh, 
we don't preach so in revivals." On another occasion, 
when I had reason to complain of some flat and fine 
singing, I observed to a brother minister, that it was 
enough to extinguish a revival ; the reply was, " Oh, 
that is not the way we sing in our revivals." I have 
nothing to do just now with this admitted difference, 
except as a cause working to a given result. 

3. There is yet one other particular which may assist 
you to comprehend this important subject. In the 
application of the means used at these periods, great 
efforts are made to bring them to bear on the negligent 
and irreligious portions of the community. These 
classes are visited without scruple; sermons are de- 
livered, and prayer meetings are held, expressly for their 
benefit ; notices are given of these services, and they 
are canvassed by pious and zealous persons for their 
attendance, as they might be for their votes at an 
election. Tracts and books are lent ; and if the first 
or second application fails, it is not the last ; so that by 
" violence" those are frequently brought to the church 
who were never brought before. At Cincinnati, in the 
late revival, this was frequently done, and witfc the 
greatest success. On one occasion, a sermon was delivered 
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to the young men of the town ; and by these efforts the 
church was completely filled with this class of- persons. 
The christian community, accustomed to assemble there, 
finding that their places were wanted, retired to another 
place, and continued in prayer, that the address made 
to them might he successful Such methods as these 
will account to you for that measure of increase which 
is common in revivals, aad which would not be possible 
if the effort were limited to the congregation. 

This brief description will unfold to you, though 
imperfectly, what may be denominated the approved 
revivals of this country ; and I presume, that, as a matter 
of detail, there is nothing that can meet your judg- 
ment offensively. Before I pass to other views of the 
same subject, I am desirous of confirming and illus- 
trating this statement by some considerable extracts 
from " The Narrative of the late Revival in the Pres- 
bytery of Geneva, in the State of New York." It is 
one of the most satisfactory accounts with which I have 
met ; it can be entirely relied on ; and it is the more 
important, as it arises in a district where much, and 
perhaps, just complaint, has rested: — 

" The year past has been, to the churches within our 
bounds, emphatically a year of the right hand of the 
Most High. In no year, siilce the settlement of our 
country, have we witnessed so many and such signal 
triumphs of the Redeemer's cause ; or recorded so large 
an accession to the number of his professed followers, as 
the year which we are now to review. All our churches, 
which have enjoyed the stated means of grace, have 
been visited with revivals during the past year. 

" The first special indication of a work of grace ap- 
peared in Geneva, early in the month of June, 1830 : 
and the first subjects of it were members of the Female 
Seminary. At the close of the first week, after the 
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attention became general, eight or ten were rejoicing in 
hope, and an unusual seriousness pervaded the minds of 
all. A weekly meeting was appointed, for personal 
conversation with those who were inquiring; another 
for those who were indulging a recent hope; and a 
season of prayer was observed, at the same time, by a 
small number of the church. Others, not connected 
with the seminary, soon became interested in the work ; 
and though it was not powerful nor general, it continued, 
with various degrees of interest, through the summer 
and fall: every week furnishing some new cases of 
hopeful conversion to God. Several seasons of prayer 
and religious conference were observed by the church, 
which were generally well attended, and apparently 
happy in their results ; yet the members generally did 
not take that deep interest in the work which they ought 
to have felt, and which might have been expected. The 
revival, however, continued slowly, but steadily, to 
advance until December, when the number of hopeful 
converts amounted to more than forty." 

"From the middle of January until" near the last of 
March, the number of conversions was from twelve to 
twenty in a week ; but, notwithstanding the power of 
the work, no irregularities were witnessed, no crying 
out in public worship, no boisterous expressions of joy, 
no audible sighing or groaning, and, indeed, little else 
than the natural expressions of a soul deeply impressed 
with its guilt, or calmly reposing, by faith, upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ. From the last of March until the 
first of May, the work was less powerful ; though no 
week passed without witnessing some new cases of 
conversion. It was about one year from the time of its 
commencement before it entirely subsided. The whole 
number, who have expressed a hope- of renewing grace, 
is about two hundred and seventy ; of these, forty or* 
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fifty were members of the Female Seminary, most of 
*rhom, residing in other places, did not unite with the 
church in Geneva. The number who have united with 
the Presbyterian church is more than two hundred, 
making the whole number of the church, at the present 
time, five hundred and fifty-one. 

" The means that have been most blessed in the pro- 
gress of the work, have been the preaching of the gospel 
on the Sabbath, and at the stated lectures, and the ordi- 
nary performance of parochial duty ; to which may be 
added, special meetings for prayer and religious inter- 
course. The course of weekly labour has been, three 
services on the Sabbath ; a meeting for inquiry, and 
another for prayer, on Monday evening ; a service, ad- 
dressed, more particularly, to .the unawakened, on Tues- 
day evening ; social prayer meetings in different sections 
of the village, and lectures in the more distant neigh- 
bourhoods, on Wednesday evening ; the Bible class, 
followed by a season of prayer, on Thursday evening ; 
a meeting for the instruction of the young converts, and 
another for prayer, on Friday evening ; and on Saturday 
evening, a prayer meeting for a special blessing upon 
the labours of the Sabbath. The day was principally 
employed in visiting from house to house. The meeting 
of young converts was one of peculiar interest. Its 
object was instruction in the leading evidences of chris- 
tian experience and the practical duties of the christian 
life; not only to guard young christians against self- 
deception, but to imbue their minds with religious truth, 
to instruct them in doctrinal knowledge, and thus to lay 
a broad, and deep, and permanent foundation of chris- 
tian character. This service has uniformly been per- 
formed by a clergyman, and is still continued. 

" To these general means may be added, the personal 
exertions of many members of the church, and of the 
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young converts, generally in a way of individual influ- 
ence. This influence was exerted, not in the public 
meeting, but in the private interview. The young con- 
verts did not become exhorters, nor arrogate to them- 
selves the prerogatives of teachers ; but testified their 
interest in the cause, by their personal exertions to bring 
others to a knowledge of the truth. A protracted meet- 
ing, of three days' continuance, was held about the 
middle of April. The services were ably conducted and 
well attended, and the interest, for the time, was con- 
siderable ; but so far as the conversion of souls is con- 
cerned, the permanent results, if any, were very small. 
It is now more than a year and a half since this work 
commenced, and from eight to ten months since, the 
greater portion of its fruits were gathered in, and, thus 
far, the subjects generally appear well. In the admis- 
sion of members to the church, it has been a general 
rule for the pastor and some of the elders to acquaint 
themselves, by personal interview, with the case of each 
individual previous to his examination by the session. 
In all cases, several weeks, and, in most cases, from two 
to three months, have elapsed, after they experienced 
hope, before they were admitted to the church. All 
have been publicly propounded, and have been received 
in the presence of the congregation. In testimony of 
the increased interest which has been excited in the 
cause of Christ, it may be observed, that the appropri- 
ations for religious charity have been nearly doubled the 
last year. The church now sustains one foreign mis- 
sionary, at an expense of six hundred and sixty-six 
dollars ; thirteen home missionaries, at one hundred 
dollars each ; nine scholarships, of the American Edu- 
cation Society, at seventy-five dollars each ; which, in 
addition to the appropriations for the Bible, Tract, 
Sabbath School, and other objects of benevolence, 
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amounts to more than forty-five hundred dollars the 
past year. 

" The present state of religion is, in some respects, 
quite interesting ; several conversions have recently 
occurred, though there is not properly a revival. The 
public services are well attended; entire harmony of 
sentiment and feeling prevails in the church ; the Sab* 
bath School has about three hundred members, and the 
several Temperance Societies in the town more than 
eleven hundred. Four or five young men have com- 
menced study, with a view to the ministry. The Female 
Seminary is flourishing, and several hopeful conversions 
have occurred recently among the pupils. A Manual 
Labour School has been opened iiKGeneva, with pecu- 
liarly favourable prospects. It has now between sixty 
and seventy members ; about forty of whom may be 
regarded as the fruits of the late revivals, and are in a 
course of preparation for the gospel ministry. Most of 
the young men sustain themselves at an expense not 
exceeding from fifty to seventy-five cents per week ; and 
facilities are afforded them to earn, by their own labour, 
more than sufficient to defray this expense. The Ly- 
ceum is not a theological nor a collegiate institution, but 
strictly a preparatory school, designed to fit young men 
for an advanced standing in college, or for the counting* 
room, or for any other situation in which a thorough, 
systematic, and practical education is required. It pro* 
raises results highly interesting to the church of Christ." 

" Early in February a favourable state of religious 
feeling began to be apparent in Penn-Yan. Several 
days of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, were observed ; 
and the church renewed their covenant with God and 
each other. One individual before the first, fast, and 
two soon after, gave evidence of a change of heart. The 
next week an inquiry meeting was appointed, at which 
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ten or twelve persons were found anxious for their sal- 
vation. 

" The meeting for inquiry was continued weekly, 
and meetings for prayer and religious instruction were 
attended almost every evening. The meetings for prayer 
were, for the most part, strictly prayer meetings. Some- 
times a word of exhortation, or a hymn of praise, occu- 
pied a moment between the prayers ; but usually the 
meetings which were appointed for prayer were employed 
chiefly in that exercise. The work continued with un- 
diminished interest till the opening of the spring, when, 
by the pressure of worldly business, it began obviously 
to decline. At this time a protracted meeting of four 
days' continuance was tried with happy effect. Ten or 
twelve were added to the number of hopeful converts as 
the result of this meeting ; and a much larger number 
from neighbouring congregations professed to have been 
born again. 

" The services of the protracted meeting were a season 
of prayer at sun-rise, three sermons each day, and a 
meeting of inquiry, and another for prayer, at the close 
of the second service. Prayer meetings were also at- 
tended in smaller circles in different places in the village. 
During this meeting, and through the whole revival, all 
the services have been characterized by perfect order 
and regularity, both as to time and manner. No public 
meetings have been continued after nine o'clock in the 
evening. In the instructions that have been given to 
the young converts, great care has been taken to guard 
them, if possible, against trusting in a false hope* 
Many, whose hope at first was strong and sanguine, 
were, on being instructed in the nature and evidences 
of a change of heart, induced to relinquish their hope 
entirely, and have since given conclusive evidence that 
it was at first but a delusion. This course of instruction 
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and personal examination has, in all cases, been previous 
to their presenting themselves for admission to the 
church* The number received to the church is 123> 
and there are, probably, twenty more who will unite at 
a suitable time. The work, in all its leading features, 
has been of a most precious character. While members 
of the church have been active and engaged, they appear 
to have manifested a deep sense of their dependence and 
nnworthiness. In the early stages of the work, and 
while the church seemed relying on an arm of flesh, a 
desire was expressed by some to call in the aid of some 
itinerant evangelist, and that a course of measures might 
be introduced, which had been said to have been em- 
ployed with success in other places. But the people of 
God were soon brought to see and to feel that in God 
alone was their hope, and no wish was afterwards 
expressed for any other means than the means of God's 
own appointment, nor any other aid than the aid of the 
Holy Spirit ; and, with the exception of a morning 
prayer meeting, they enjoyed neither in preaching, nor 
measures, nor manner, nor means, of any kind, any 
thing, different from what has been common in the 
churches for many years. 

"When we compare the present condition of this 
congregation with what it was six years ago, the change 
is surprising. Then but one family, where prayers were 
regularly attended, was found in the whole village ; but 
one man, except the minister, to lead in a public prayer 
meeting ; no Sabbath school, no religious association of 
any kind, except a small female prayer meeting, and 
the church was then so small and scattered, that twenty- 
five could hardly be collected. Now there are more 
than fifty praying families ; more than fifty who can 
lead, in an acceptable and edifying manner, in public 
prayer ; a flourishing Sabbath school ; an auxiliary to 
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almost every benevolent society in the land ; and a 
church of more than 200 members. The church is 
happily united in sentiment and measures, and the 
various objects of christian benevolence are sustained 
with increased interest and efficiency. In September, 
1831, the pastor relinquished the charge of the congre- 
gation, being called, in the providence of God, to 
another department of christian labour. The church 
have, with entire unanimity, elected another pastor, and 
have the prospect of soon enjoying again the privileges 
of a settled ministry." 

" The state of religion began to assume a more inte- 
resting aspect in Seneca Falls early in the autumn of 
1830. For two or three years previous to this, the 
prospect had been gloomy in an unusual degree. Se- 
veral perplexing cases of discipline had occurred, one 
after another, in rapid succession, till it seemed as if the 
very foundation was parting asunder, and the whole 
fabric crumbling down. But even then there was 
praying and weeping in secret places. Some there were 
who even then could look through the darkness and the 
storm, and could lay hold upon the promises of God. 
A female prayer meeting, the monthly concert, and 
some other meetings, called together a few constant 
souls, who knew where their strength lay, and there 
they were strong in the Lord. 

" For a year or more previous to the close of 1830, 
favourable appearances had been witnessed, and some 
hopeful conversions had occurred. An increasing sense 
of the necessity of 'a revival was manifested on the part 
of Christians, and a kind of expectation was entertained 
by some, that the blessing was in store, and would be 
bestowed soon. A general impression prevailed that 
something must be done, and done soon. At an even- 
ing prayer meeting, it was proposed that each Christian 
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present should engage to converse faithfully with at 
least one impenitent sinner the next day, and several 
engaged to do it. The result was manifestly favourable. 
Some time in December, at a little prayer meeting, an 
unusual spirit of prayer, an earnest wrestling of the soul 
with God, was manifest. Towards the close of the 
meeting, a request was made to the impenitent who 
were present, and who desired an interest in the prayers 
of God's people, to signify it by rising. Five or six 
arose. This was the first public expression of anxiety 
on the part of the impenitent. A general visitation of 
the congregation was now commenced, and many were 
found anxiously concerned for their souls. The meet- 
ings became crowded, attentive, and solemn. On one 
occasion, near the close of the evening service, it was 
proposed to such as were resolved to submit to God 
that night, to signify it by rising ; seven arose, and all 
but one were the next morning rejoicing in hope, and 
that one embraced a hope soon after. The same expe- 
riment was tried two or three times afterwards, but not 
with the same success. It was, upon mature conside- 
ration, judged more safe, and more in accordance with 
apostolic usage, to press upon sinners the duty of 
immediate submission, and to do it without delay ; to 
surrender themselves at once to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and leave it there. Meetings for the anxious inquirers, 
conducted in the usual way, were attended with very 
favourable results. These meetings were evidently 
much blessed. The work soon extended to other parts 
of the town, where frequent meetings were held, and the 
same general course of measures pursued. The work 
continued through the winter, and resulted in the addi- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-seven to the church. 

" In April, a protracted meeting of three days' con- 
tinuance was attended, it is thought, with some good 
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fruits. The preaching was designed to urge upon 
sinners the duty and the reasonableness of immediate 
repentance, and the renunciation of every self-justifying 
excuse. ' But,' says the pastor, ' I am afraid that the 
sovereign efficacy of Divine grace and the reason of its 
necessity, were presented with less frequency than I 
now think should have been done.' Though these 
truths were often exhibited, illustrated, and enforced 
with the greatest plainness, yet it is now believed that a 
still greater prominence should have been given them." 

The report, in closing its account of all the churches, 
concludes by the following observation : — 

" This work, in its general features, has not been essen- 
tially different from former revivals, except that it has been 
more powerful, more extensive, and has enrolled among 
its subjects an unusual number who had been openly 
hostile to the truth. Less opposition has been manifested 
than is usual in revivals of so much power, and less, 
perhaps, than is usual has occurred in its progress in 
which a captious, unbelieving world would find occasion 
to complain. The doctrines which have held a pro- 
minent place in the preaching generally, are the plain 
and humbling doctrines of the orthodox faith ; the 
doctrines of our standards ; of the Reformation, and of 
the Bible. These have been exhibited, not as matters 
of controversy or as problems, but as matters of fact 
and of faith. While sinners have been taught to regard 
the depravity of their hearts as total, they have been 
also taught to regard it as consisting in their own volun- 
tary rebellion against God, ' whereby,' as our confession 
of faith expresses it, ' we are utterly indisposed to all 
good, ' and wholly inclined to all evil.' Not the want 
of a power, but the want of an inclination to do the 
will of God. The inability predicable of the sinner in 
his depraved condition has been represented, as the 
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standards of our church very forcibly express it, as an 
' inability of will % ' regarding the sinner as bound at all 
times to keep the whole law and to do the whole will of 
.God. The doctrine of Divine sovereignty and Divine 
decrees, the doctrine of election and effectual calling, of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justification by faith, 
and the final perseverance of the saints, together with 
all those leading truths which have long been designated, 
by way of distinction, the • doctrines of grace,' have 
been constantly kept in view as the fundamental articles 
of the christian faith, and the only permanent foundation 
of christian character. 

"The labour generally has been performed by the 
pastors and stated ministers ; assisted in prayer meetings 
and parochial visiting by the elders and other members 
of the church. The young converts also have exerted 
an important influence, by personal conversation, and 
in meetings for social prayer. It may be mentioned, as 
one distinguishing feature of this revival, that the con- 
verts generally seem to have imbibed, in an unusual 
degree, the spirit of missionaries. No sooner did they 
indulge a hope that they had themselves accepted the 
invitation to the marriage feast, than they were ready to 
go out into the highways and hedges, and compel others 
to come in, that the house might be filled, and the table 
furnished with guests. In some instances the labour of 
itinerants was employed, but, with few exceptions, with 
no very obvious success. Seldom, perhaps, has the 
case been known, in which God has so obviously ho- 
noured the means of his own appointment in distinction 
from those human invention, and the labours of a stated 
ministry in distinction from those of itinerant evan- 
gelists, as in the revivals within our bounds. 

" The means which have been most commonly em- 
ployed and most obviously blessed in these revivals, 
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have been, in general, no other than the ordinary means 
of grace. In several of our churches protracted meetings 
were held ; in some instances with desirable results, 
but in others without any apparent effect, other than 
might be expected from the preaching of the word in 
other circumstances. In some places, the practice of 
calling out those who were awakened, at the close of 
public worship, to take what was called the * anxious 
seat,' was adopted. This practice was by no means 
general at any period of the revival, and in some 
instances, where it was at first introduced, it was after- 
wards discontinued, from a full conviction that so soon 
as it ceased to interest by its novelty, no beneficial 
results were accomplished by it. In most of our con- 
gregations the usual method of holding ' inquiring 
meetings/ for personal conversation and instruction, has 
been found to secure the attendance of a much larger 
number ; to afford greater facilities for instruction 
suited to the condition of each individual ; and to be, 
all things considered, the 'more excellent way.' 

" The religious services generally have been orderly, 
still, and solemn. Never interrupted by loud and bois- 
terous expressions, nor painful to the ear of piety by 
an irreverent and affected familiarity with sacred things. 
No quaint and questionable expedients have been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of effect ; no audible praying 
of females in promiscuous assemblies ; nothing, in short, 
in the way of means or measures, except as above 
specified, which has not been common in conducting 
revivals of religion since the days of Edwards. From 
some of these remarks a few of our churches are to be 
excepted. These churches, however, were, with perhaps 
one exception, without pastors, and the innovations 
which have been made upon the ordinary modes of 
worship, have been introduced by itinerant preachers, 
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who do not belong to this Presbytery. But few, if any, 
of these innovations are now regarded as improvements, 
and facts have shown that generally, if not universally, 
the revivals have been most powerful, of the longest 
continuance, and most desirable in their results, in those 
places where there has been the least departure from 
the ordinary methods of conducting revivals in the 
Presbyterian church " 
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It would certainly be pleasant to me not to disturb 
the impression which the former interesting statements 
will have made on your mind. But while it is impossible 
and unnecessary that I should present to you the whole 
material I have collected on this important subject, it is 
my first duty to see that what is stated shall be so equal 
and proportionate, as to give you a true opinion of the 
whole case. Already, perhaps, you will have wondered 
that nothing objectionable has occurred; since much 
that has previously reached you in other ways has more 
or less of this character. The fact is, in this, as in other 
instances, that what is objectionable and extravagant 
wins notice ; while what is excellent and approved seeks 
the shade, and remains unknown. Revivals have often 
been used as advertisements. A feeble or a vain man, 
doubtful of his standing, or thirsting for illegitimate dis- 
tinction, has looked to a revival, as he would call it, as 
his instrument. In his case the bolder measure was the 
better ; he has committed himself to daring experiments, 
looked for hasty and dashing results, and has sent them, 
without delay, in dashing terms to the newspapers. 
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Many of these statements have reached, unhappily, this 
country, and have warped many minds from a calm and 
just opinion. Let me, however, assure you, that these 
occurrences are as much the cause of lamentation to the 
wise and humble of that land as they can be to our- 
selves ; and that to take up a judgment of the case before 
us from them alone, or chiefly, would be as unjust as to 
determine the character of religion at home, by the 
extravagancies of Irvingism. 

Apart from these unworthy instances, it is to be ad- 
mitted, that a course of action in connexion with revivals 
has recently sprung up in many of the churches, which 
has created great division of opinion and feeling. These 
practices have received the appellation of " New Mea- 
sures," and they have the countenance of many in the 
leading denominations ; and of the ministers who use 
them, some are of excellent talent, and undoubted piety. 
The two measures by which they are chiefly marked, 
and for which they are mostly blamed or applauded, are 
protracted meetings and anxious seats. The first of 
these, indeed, existed before, and the principle of them 
enters into the nature of a revival ; but they existed 
under other names, and had a different character. In 
the earlier revivals, the meetings were made more 
frequent than ordinary, as the case seemed to require, 
and often a day would be entirely set apart for fasting 
and prayer. Sometimes a freer demand on time might 
become, from the interest of the occasion, desirable, and 
sometimes, where there was a predilection for the Scotch 
sacraments, or where the people, from being greatly 
scattered, found it very difficult to come together, four 
days, inclusive of the Sabbath, would be thus employed. 

But with the friends of the New Measures the pro- 
tracted meeting does not arise out of the urgency of the 
case ; it is a component part of the system. It is, 
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agreeably to its name, rather one lengthened meeting, 
than a number of meetings admitting of intervals for 
worldly and social duties. It is seldom less than four 
days in duration, and is often run out to seven or more. 
Undoubtedly, the discreet use of the protracted meet- 
ing, by giving solemnity to a special occasion, by fixing 
the attention on one subject, and by causing the whole 
power of truth and sympathy to, bear on the conscience 
and affections, may be attended with the most happy and 
striking results. But the evils of making it an essential 
part of a system appear to be, that an undue impor- 
tance may be given to it at the expense of ordinary and 
stated means ; that the means supplied may be so far in 
advance of the spirit to use them, as may abate, rather 
than improve desire, and end in weariness ; that many 
excellent ministers, in meeting the claims of such a 
period, will break down under them, as indeed they have 
done, and be unfitted for their fair share of labour. Be- 
sides, where the length of the meeting becomes amongst 
the people the popular test of its excellence, there will be 
ho bounds to this easy mode of competition. Already a 
seven-day meeting has a sound of reputation about it 
which is denied to one of three or four days. Of course 
empirical teachers have taken advantage of this im- 
pression, and have outdone all outdoing. They have 
held, some of them, fourteen days ; some twenty-one ; 
and recently an attempt has been made to hold a forty 
days' meeting. This party then, if length be excellence, 
has excelled all; and has, moreover, the benefit of a 
number which is frequent in Scripture, and is associated 
with sacred recollections. As you might expect, long 
before the forty days were expired, all patience and all 
feeling were exhausted. The pastor whom he professed 
to assist, I was told, on the best authority, sought to meet 
his congregation on the usual evening, for the usual 
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service on the following week, and he could not get 
/enough people together to compose a prayer meeting. 

The other measure which has been lately adopted, 
and which is, I believe, altogether new, has received 
the somewhat barbarous and canting denomination of 
"Anxious Seat." The practice is so styled from the 
circumstance, that after a sermon which is supposed to 
have impressed the people, a seat, or seats, before the 
pulpit, and in the face of the congregation, is cleared, 
and persons willing to profess anxiety for their salvation 
or conversion to God, are challenged to come forward, and 
to use them for that purpose. They are then made mostly 
the subjects of particular address and supplication. 

Now I have, on several occasions, seen this practised, 
and have carefully sought information relative to it from 
its friends and its foes. I can readily believe that the 
employment of it may have been attended with decided 
evidence of usefulness in many cases. And I can as 
readily understand that a pious minister, truly awake to 
the importance of his work, and weary of the delay and 
indecision of many who wait on his ministry, may have, 
from the best intentions, ventured on such a measure, 
rather than to stand in perpetual doubt of those he pants 
to save. Besides this, I well know, that a congregation 
may be brought to a certain state of feeling, which may 
authorize some special movement on the part of a pastor, 
who finds himself in exact sympathy with them, and 
which nothing could justify under other circumstances ; 
and in such an untried and affecting situation, should his 
earnestness commit him to some indiscretion, it would 
be any thing but marvellous. Yet, after the best con- 
sideration of the subject, and the fullest admissions in 
its behalf, it does appear to me, and is, I believe, ap- 
pearing to many who have tried it, to be, as a measure 
of action, unwise and unsafe. 
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1. In the first place, I am disposed to submit, that 
we have no right to establish such measures. It is 
certainly not an apostolic method. It is not within the 
limits of our commission. It is our duty to urge the 
authority of Christ on the conscience, and to insist on an 
entire submission to it ; but, as I conceive, we have no 
right to make this particular movement the visible test 
Df that submission. It is an undue encroachment on the 
rights of a congregation assembling on the authority of 
Christ, and professedly for his worship ; and there is no 
reason why they should obey such ' a call to show their 
discipleship. 

2. It is a bad auxiliary to the success of the ministry. 
That some good may arise from it, is not denied ; this 
may be predicated of the worst things. Its general ten- 
dency is not to support the effect of the preached word, 
if it is wisely administered. Where it is introduced as 
a novelty, there is, indeed, excitement enough ; but it is 
of the wrong complexion. I have seen a whole congre- 
gation moved by it ; but their attention has been with- 
drawn from themselves to others; or from what was 
spiritual in themselves to an overt action of no impor- 
tance any way to their welfare. The question has then 
been amongst the people, " Will any go ? Will they 
go ? Shall / go ?" Questions which many are glad to 
entertain, as a diversion to the conscience, from more 
serious and inward inquiry. 

3. Then, as an evidence of character, it is certainly 
among the worst that can well be employed. It is a 
measure highly inviting to the ignorant, the vain, and 
the self-conceited ; and it is equally repulsive and diffi- 
cult to the timid, the modest, and reflective. I can 
hardly conceive of a delicate and well-educated young 
female, being able to meet such a demand in the face of 
a large congregation, unless she regards it as a duty to 
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Christ, and a term of her salvation ; and then, ' . obey- 
ing, she does violence to those feelirigs, whicn are the F 
safeguard and the beauty of her character. I have seen 
such young persons shrink and shudder at the call, 
through modesty ; and then comply through fear ; and, 
when complying, writhing from distress under hysterical 
tortures. But who has a right to exact all this amount 
of suffering ? And is it not the worse, if it is not only 
unnecessary, but prejudicial, to the end proposed, by 
diverting the attention to a bodily service, from what 
alone is of acknowledged importance ? 

4. Let me again observe, that where it is used as an 
evidence of state, it is likely to lead to hazardous and 
precipitate conclusions. I know that many ministers 
are very guarded on this subject ; but with this caution 
it is difficult to prevent the anxious inquirer from re- 
garding it, and similar signs, as evidences of condition. 
And in many instances, especially among the Methodist 
denomination, the anxious seat, or the altar, and the 
acts of rising or kneeling, are in reality, if not with 
formal design, made terms of state. They are used, too, 
not only to express the reality of awakened concern ; 
but as tests of having " submitted to Christ," " found 
hope," and of being " true converts." Such notices 
as the following are common in the several religious 
papers : — 

" Last Sabbath day I attended a camp meeting : it 
was orderly and solemn ; and thirty-one professed to 
indulge hope" 

" On Saturday, an awful solemnity was on the assem- 
bly. On Sabbath morning three persons gave themselves 
away to Christ, and were admitted to the church" 

" A protracted meeting began on Monday. On the 
following Saturday the session examined twenty-one; 
all of whom were next day admitted to the church" 
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" On the second day of the meeting, the anxious and 
he converts were called on to separate themselves from 
he rest of the congregation." 

" On the last day," at another meeting, " about four 
lundred, if I mistake not, assembled in the anxious 
oom. The converts being called on to separate them- 
selves from the anxious, about one-third declared them- 
selves converts." 

A revival preacher, after delivering a sermon, called 
on the anxious to meet him in the lecture-room. About 
two hundred obeyed. He called on them to kneel in 
prayer ; and he offered an alarming and terrific prayer. 
They arose. " As many of you," he said, " as have 
given yourselves to God, in that prayer, go into the New 
Convert-room." Upwards of twenty went. "Now," 
he said to the remainder, " let us pray." He prayed 
again in like manner. He then challenged those who 
had given themselves to God in that prayer, to go into 
the New Convert-room. Another set followed. This 
was repeated four times. The next morning he left the 
town, having previously sent a notice to the newspaper, 

stating, that Mr. had preached there last night, 

and that sixty-one converts professed religion. 

Need I multiply cases? or need I remark on those 
I have adduced ? Apart from the last, which is too 
blameworthy to be common, has not the spirit of these 
measures a strong tendency to beget, on the part of 
ministers and people, an impatience of results ; not of 
actual determination of mind, which we cannot ask, nor 
the sinner yield, too soon ; but of outward and visible 
evidence, when, in truth, the case does not really admit 
of such evidence? Regeneration is, indeed, the work 
of an instant ; but the evidence of it is the work of time. 
The mere assurance on the mind that I am converted, 
is not evidence to me ; and the mere assertion of it, 
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can be no evidence to others. The proper fruits of con- 
version are the only safe evidence in either case ; and 
there has not been time to produce or ascertain them. 

The effect of such a course is, undoubtedly, to create 
a fearful amount of premature and unscriptural hope, 
and, therefore, of dangerous and destructive delusion. 
The effect again, on the church, is to £11 it with uncon- 
verted, ignorant, and presumptuous persons, and to pro- 
duce defection on the one hand, and corruption on the 
other. And this, in fact, has been the result. Of revi- 
vals, so managed, it is considered that not one-fifth, 
sometimes not one-tenth, have stood ; and many of those 
who have remained in the church, have given painful 
evidence of the want of renewed character and conver- 
sation. If one-half of those sixty-one, who were so 
hastily reported, by the minister to whom I have referred, 
to be converted on one evening, should retain a false 
hope through life, and die with it in their right hand, 
where would the responsibility lie ? or who would dare 
to incur such responsibility ? 

5. Besides the objections to the new measures thus 
taken, it must be stated, that they seem to have the 
faculty of generating a spirit worse than themselves, and 
which is chiefly to be apprehended. Rash measures 
attract rash men. Those who would have felt it difficult 
enough to manage an argument, or discriminate between 
a right or wrong affection, are struck by what is so tan- 
gible and so visible, and so capable of impressing the 
grosser and animal sensations. Without the power, and 
perhaps the piety of their teachers, they quickly usurp 
their places. As they have attained their stations by 
deviating from the usual way, they reckon that it is only 
to be retained by the same course ; and their onward 
and devious path is tracked by the most unsanctified 
violence and reckless extravagance. 
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In fact, a number of young and raw men, previously 
unknown to the ministry, and without pastoral expe- 
rience, instead of giving themselves " to reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer," have chosen this shorter method to 
ministerial efficiency ; and the effect, wherever it has 
reached, has been exceedingly calamitous. They have 
announced themselves as the revival preachers ; and 
have chosen to itinerate over the church ; unsettling 
every thing, and settling nothing. They have denounced 
pastors, with whom they could not compare ; men of 
tried and approved piety, as hypocrites, formalists, "dumb 
dogs," and as "leading their people to hell." They 
have denounced the Christians who listened to them ; 
and have made submission to their mechanism the test 
of their conversion. They have addressed the sinner, 
under the name of fidelity, in harsh, severe, and bitter 
terms ; and have been covetous either of submission or 
opposition. The endearments and ties of relative life 
have been sacrificed to the bitter zeal which has taught 
the child to disrespect the parent, and the parent to cast 
off the child. They have made, as many have recently 
in our own land, great, if not full pretensions, to inspi- 
ration ; and have taught' people to rely on impulse and 
impression in offering what has been called the prayer 
of faith. They have encouraged females to lead in 
prayer in promiscuous and public assemblies ; and, in 
fact, have revived all the irregularities of the Corinthian 
church, as though they had been placed on record, to be 
copied, and not avoided. 

The consequence has been most disastrous. Churches 
have become the sport of division, distraction, and dis- 
order. Pastors have been made unhappy in their dearest 
connexions ; they have stayed to mourn over diminished 
influence and affection ; or they have been driven away 
to find in calmer regions a field of renewed labour. So 
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extensive has been this evil, that in one presbytery of 
nineteen churches, there were only three that had settled 
pastors ; and in one synod, in 1832, of a hundred and 
three churches, only fifty -two had pastors ; the rest had 
stated supplies. The general effect has been to dis- 
courage revivals in their best form ; to cast down the 
weak, to confound the sober-minded, and to confirm the 
formalist ; and to dispose the censorious world to " speak 
evil of the good way." 

I was, as I have remarked, just in time to observe 
these effects ; and while it is needful that I should 
report them, I must be careful with you, as I was with 
myself, that a wrong impression should not be received 
from them. They followed on the great revival of 1831; 
but they are the mere sediment of that flood of life, 
which went over the land, and blessed all things where 
it came. Much as it may be lamented, and right as it 
is tp use it for future caution ; the evil is 'as nothing 
compared with the good consequent on the revivals 
generally. That evil, too, is subsiding. Those ministers 
of most talent and character, who were carried away 
partially by the heat and interest of the period, are now 
reviewing their course. The madness of others will 
make them perfectly sober. The leading ministers of 
the country, and amongst them the best friends of re- 
vivals, have entered their testimony against them. The 
following extracts from a letter written by my esteemed 
friend, Dr. Beecher, will show you with how much 
wisdom, as well as determination, it is done. It will 
also, if I mistake not, powerfully illustrate a portion of 
the subject 1 have endeavoured to place under your 
attention : — 

" To some of the consequences of a revival, conducted 
under such auspices, I beg leave now to call your 
attention. 
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" It will become more and more exceptionable. Urged 
by circumstances, men will do things, which, if in the 
beginning they had been predicted, they would have 
said, ' Are thy servants dogs, that we should do these 
things ? * By degrees, however, all land-marks will be 
removed, and what was once regarded as important will 
be set at nought, and what would once have produced 
horror will be done fearlessly. There is nothing to 
which the minds of good men, when once passed the 
bounds of sound discretion, and launched on the ocean 
of feeling and experiment, may not come. But the 
evil, which may flow from those who commence these 
aberrations, is but a drop of the bucket in the ocean of 
disorder and misrule to which they may open the door. 
There is nothing so terrible and unmanageable as the 
fire and whirlwind of human passion, when once kindled 
by misguided zeal, and sanctioned by conscience, and 
the idea of being reviled and persecuted for doing 
God service. They who did the deed may repent of it 
early, and stretch out impotent hands to stay the evil; 
and weep over the desolation without being able to 
repair it. The restoration of Davenport to sanity, and his 
subsequent confession, did not repair the moral desola- 
tion which his conduct and principles had made. 

" Another of the evils to be apprehended, is opposition 
on the part of good men, and the consequent disunion 
of the churches by a civil war. The peculiarities of the 
system I have recognised cannot go through the churches 
without opposition. Splendid by its early power, many 
have yielded to it who disapproved, for fear they might 
quench the Spirit ; and many have been silent, because 
they feared that they might speak against a work of 
God. But when the work shall have given out its 
distinct character, and put off the natures of love and 
gentleness, &c. and put on those of wrath and strife ; 

VOL. II. d 
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Mien other reformers shall hasten on to new discoveries, 
and surpass their predecessors as much as these sur- 
passed others, and denounce them as they denounced 
those who could not go with them ; when stripling 
imitators of pious men, having nothing in common with 
them hut their imprudence, without their age and moral 
power, shall go out to outrage humanity and caricature 
revivals of religion ; then will these irregularis he 
met, and then the collision will he keen and dreadful. 
For, in every church, there is wood, hay, and stubble, 
which will be sure to take fire on the wrong side. All 
your periodical Christians, who sleep from one revival 
to another, will be sure to blaze out now ; while judi- 
cious ministers, and the more judicious part of the 
church, will be destined to stand, like the bush, in the 
midst of the flames ; while these periodical Christians 
will make up, by present zeal, for their past stupidity, 
and chide, as cold-hearted formalists, those, whose even, 
luminous course, sheds reproof on their past coldness 
and stupidity. 

" Another evil to be feared is, that it will unavoidably 
array a large portion of the unrenewed part of the 
community against revivals and religion ; and produce 
infidels, scoffers, Unitarians, and Universalists, on every 
side — increasing the resistance seven-fold to evangelical 
doctrine ; withdrawing, in proportion, the voluntary 
support of the gospel ; and consigning the precious 
cause of Christ, which ought and might govern public 
opinion, to the hands of a feeble, despised, dispirited 
few, who watch the holy fire upon the deserted altar of 
God. All forms of error will grow rank from the 
aliment of such violence done to the laws of humanity 
and to the laws of God. The extravagances of the pious 
in the time of Cromwell threw back the cause of vital 
piety in England for two centuries, to a state of imbe- 
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cility and scorn, and has furnished topics to grace the 
pages of infidel historians, poets, and orators, through 
every succeeding generation. 

" Another effect to be deprecated is, that it will pre- 
vent the great evangelical assimilation which is forming 
in the United States, and paralyze general efforts as 
much as private churches. The rumour of extravagance 
would soon begin to press hard upon the friends of 
revivals in New England; who could not and would 
jiot take the responsibility of justifying what they dis- 
approved, and would be compelled, in self-defence, 
publicly to clear themselves, as having no part nor lot 
in such matters. There is also a large portion of the 
church out of New England, which is evangelical, but 
which is acquainted with revivals more by the hearing 
of the ear* than by eye-sight and experience ; and who, 
between doubt and fear, are approaching the happy day, 
when the breath of the Lord may breathe upon them. 
Upon all these, a revival of extravagance and disorder 
would exert a deadly influence, and for one generation, 
at least, protract the form without the power of religion. 
While all the enemies of evangelical doctrines and of 
revivals, would keep a jubilee, that these days of hated 
light had gone by, and given place to the reign of reason 
and formality. • 

" Another thing to be feared is, that meeting in their 
career with the most determined opposition from edu- 
cated ministers, and colleges, and seminaries, all these 
in succession would be denounced, and held up as 
objects of popular odium, and a host of ardent, inexpe- 
rienced, imprudent young men, be poured out, as from 
the hives of the North, to obliterate civilisation, and roll 
back the wheels of time to semi-barbarism ; until New 
England of the West shall be burnt over, and religion 
disgraced and trodden down as in some parts of New 

d2 
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England it was done eighty years ago : when laymen 
and women, Indians and negroes, male and female, 
preached and prayed and exhorted, until confusion itself 
became confounded. There is nothing so powerful as 
the many waters of human passion, and nothing so ter- 
rible as the overflowing of such a scourge ; and a dis- 
pensation so calamitous would be more intolerable, as it 
is so utterly needless, and would come so unexpectedly 
in the very dawning of a bright day. The nature of the 
gospel, and of the human mind, and the mode of exhi- 
biting truth and conducting revivals, have been deve- 
loped, and practised with such success, that in New 
England, and to a great extent through the nation, the 
conviction is established, that they are the work of God, 
and most benign in their moral influence upon the 
present as well as the future life. Extensively oppo- 
sition is silenced, and the public mind is fast preparing 
to come under the influence of faithful preaching and 
the Holy Ghost. In New England, revivals are becom- 
ing more frequent in the same places, and more general 
in their extent. There seems to be a joyful and rapid 
spread of the work of God ; but one overflowing of a 
.violent, ungoverned revival, would snatch the victory 
from truth, and throw revivals back at least fifty years. 
It would be the greatest calamity that could befall this 
young empire. The perversion of the popular taste, 
and the extinction of the popular prejudice against 
learning and a learned ministry, where an enlightened 
public sentiment, coupled with enlightened piety, is our 
all, would be to us, nearly, what the incursions of the 
northern barbarians were to the Roman empire. It 
would stop all our improvements, and throw us back in 
civilisation, science, and religion, at least a whole cen- 
tury. It would constitute an era of calamity never to 
be forgotten, and be referred to by future historians as 
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the dark age of our republic. There are parts of our 
nation, to which I might refer you, which were burnt 
over by such a revival some twenty years ago, where 
the abiding evils may still be seen in the state of society 
which has followed. And there, too, with all their 
extravagances of falling, and groaning, and laughing, and 
jumping, and dancing, were regarded by many, and 
by some very good men, as a new dispensation of the 
Spirit — a new mode of conducting revivals with power ; 
and those who rode on the foremost waves thought 
themselves to be, and were thought to be, raised up to 
be reformers in their day. Oh, my brother ! if a victo- 
rious army should overflow and lay us waste, or if a fire 
should pass over and lay every dwelling in our land in 
ashes, it would be a blessing to be coveted with thanks- 
giving, in comparison to the moral desolation of one 
ungoverned revival of religion ; for physical evils can 
be speedily repaired, but the desolation of moral causes 
is deep and abiding. 

" Dear brethren in Christ, you must not for a moment 
suppose that I do not fervently love you, or that I 
ascribe to you, in extenso, all the defects to which I 
have alluded ; but that I have drawn the outlines of a 
moral chart, which such a disastrous revival, as your 
present course could not fail to lead to, would amply 
fill up, I have not a doubt That you will appreciate 
my motives, and not be offended, I cannot but believe ; 
and I have equal confidence that you will appreciate the 
considerations whieh I have suggested, and will, as fast 
and as far as possible, supersede our fears, by a course 
that all good men will approve and rejoice in." 
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LETTER XXXI. 

I have thus, with some care, and not, I hope, at too 
great length, endeavoured to possess you with the result 
of my observation on the interesting and momentous 
subject of revivals, both in the forms which are deemed 
objectionable, and in those which are generally, if not 
universally, approved amongst this people. I am ready- 
to suppose, that in passing through the account with 
awakened attention, it may have suggested such ques- 
tions as the following, and of which you would be glad 
to find a solution: — Are no evils attendant on the 
approved revivals ? Are these evils capable of a remedy? 
Are the fruits of these revivals equally good with those 
produced under ordinary circumstances ? Would not a 
continued advancement in knowledge and piety be pre- 
ferable to these occasional movements? Are revivals 
to be expected for our own country ? If practicable, 
are they, on the whole, desirable ? Let us just glance 
at these inquiries, so proper to the subject, and so 
important in themselves. 

Are there any evils attendant on the approved re- 
vivals ? 

Yes, there are. They are liable to run out into wild 
fanaticism. The extravagances to which I have referred 
grew out of an approved revival ; they were not conse- 
quent from it, but were incidental to it ; they were an 
unlovely excrescence on one of the fairest reforms in the 
history of the churches. A revival is a crisis ; it implies 
that a great mass of human passion that was dormant is 
suddenly called into action. Those who are not moved 
to good will be moved to the greater evil. The hay, 
wood, and stubble, which are always to be found, even 
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within the pale of the church, will enkindle, and flash, 
and flare. It is an occasion favourable to display, and 
the vain and presumptuous will endeavour to seize on 
it, and turn it to their own account. Whether such a 
state of general excitement is connected with worldly 
or religious objects, it is too much, and would argue 
great ignorance of human nature, to expect that it 
should not be liable to excess and disorder. 

The evils to which this state of excitement exposes, 
may, however, be greatly qualified, if not wholly pre- 
vented. I know, indeed, some imagine, that they are 
already so fully master of the subject, that they can 
adjust the whole affair as they would a machine, and 
determine before hand how it shall act, and where it shall 
stay. But I do not admire their mechanism ; it is too 
nice and too complicated to be wise in itself, or useful 
for the occasion ; and I freely confess that the churches, 
both here and there, have something yet to learn on the 
question. ' 

The churches in the States have indeed had conside- 
rable experience in these revivals, and there is un-» 
doubted advantage in this. The ministers have looked 
carefully at the subject, and have taken wise consultation 
on it ; and there is obtaining amongst them a general 
agreement, as to the methods which are most effectual 
and approved. This is well ; still I should rely for the 
prevention of evil, as also for the educing of good, not 
so much on the organization as on the spirit of the 
revival. The spirit of the true revival is humility and 
prayer ; and if this were made prominent and predomi- 
nant, as a sign and a test, by ministers and churches, 
it would strangle in its birth the evil spirit of vanity and 
vexation. 

As far as instrumentality may contribute to the end 
desired, nothing appears of such importance as a wise 
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and influential superintendence. The ordinary mind 
may do for the ordinary occasion ; but here is an occa- 
sion in which every thing is extraordinary, and which, 
like the storm at sea, will call for the utmost sagacity 
and steadiness of character. The management of such 
a period should never be allowed to pass into the hands 
of the untaught, the inexperienced, and the froward. 
Most of the extravagance which we have to lament has 
arisen from this source. The people have seldom gone 
astray until they have been led astray. In every case 
which has come to my knowledge, where a revival has 
been conducted by discretion, no blameworthy excesses 
have followed. The churches should look carefully to 
this. They could not employ their associated functions 
better, than by discountenancing, on the one hand, 
those self-constituted itinerant revivalists, untried and 
unknown in any other capacity, and who rise to notice 
by trampling on better men than themselves ; and by 
claiming, on the other hand, in this best, but most 
onerous and most difficult of services, some of her best 
men ; men of large pastoral experience, of great success 
in pastoral life, and of not only unfeigned, but eminent 
piety. 

Perhaps, however, the evil to which the revival, as it 
now exists, is most liable, is the danger of relapse- 
That there is room for this complaint must be admitted ; 
and it is open to two or three remarks. 

First, where revivals are pressed into excess, they 
carry the seeds of this evil in their own nature. We 
are so constituted, that our nature seeks indemnity for 
all violence done to itself. Excess of excitement brings 
excess of exhaustion, as surely as night follows day. 
Hence, when those have managed a revival who have 
not known where to stop, they have been confounded 
to find, instead of the results they ^expected, a deep 
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sleep come over the people, from which none could 
awaken them. 

When revivals are allowed to take, in common' ex- 
pectation, a periodical character, there is danger of 
reaction. Those who have received benefit by a certain 
method, if they may calculate on its return, will be 
disposed to look to it exclusively. Hence, some 
churches have an exaggerated hope in the extraordinary 
means, and almost no hope in the use of the ordinary ; 
they have obtained a dispensation to slumber through 
the intervals, on the promise of being thoroughly awake 
at the revivals. These circumstances, connected with a 
partial reliance on the same causes, have affected many 
ministers. . They wear an air of despondency, and often 
preach under its chilling or paralysing influence, except 
they are expecting a revival, or in the midst of one ; 
-and, on this account, if such men would be more effi- 
cient in a revival than most, they would be less so at 
any other period. 

This evil might be mostly prevented, by not allowing 
them to receive an intermitting and periodical form. 
Care should be taken to show that they are of a special 
and an extraordinary nature ; and are not of equal 
importance with the means that are ordinary. They 
should be made subservient to, and not subversive of, 
the regular institutions of Divine mercy. They should 
be regarded as a remedy for a disease, and not as the 
aliment of vigorous life ; to be used only as occasion 
required ; and which occasion ought not, in fact, to arise. 
After all, the reaction, on the whole, has been incon- 
siderable with the approved revivals. Where it has 
occurred most sensibly, the state of the church subse- 
quent to the revival, as compared with the state 
previous, has still been a decided improvement. And 
in the best cases, which are very numerous, and still 
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increasing, where the crisis has been regulated by a 
just and holy discretion, there has been no relapse. The 
state of excitement, through which they have passed, 
has, indeed, disappeared, for to be healthy, it must be 
transitory ; but it has left upon its subjects that ardour 
of life, which has made them ready, with delightful 
elasticity, for every good word and work. 

I think, then, these observations may dispose of the 
second as well as the first inquiry. 

Are the fruits of the revivals equally good with those 
produced under ordinary circumstances ? 

I should say, decidedly, Yes, quite as good, and fre- 
quently better; only admitting that the work is real, 
wisely managed, and associated with proportionate in- 
struction. Persons, so converted, are surrounded by 
more affecting circumstances, and receive deeper im* 
pressions. Perception is more awakened, conviction is 
more pungent, prayer is more ardent, the will more 
resolved. There is a prostration and a solemnity of 
feeling, which is never forgotten. There is, therefore, 
greater evidence of character, stronger motives for pro- 
gress, and, as an effect of these, more decision of 
conduct. Most of their active and devoted Christiana 
have been born in the revivals; and their most intel- 
ligent, pious, and successful ministers, have either 
received the truth at these seasons, or have had their 
incipient character formed and moulded in them. 

This is as I should expect it ; and it is in harmony with 
my experience. I have never found that those make 
the best Christians, who have taken the longest time in 
coming to a decision. On the contrary, conversion* 
when it has been long in developing itself, has been of 
feeble character; the subject of it has often been in 
doubt as to its reality ; and in doubt and darkness, he 
has held a cheerless and unprofitable course between the 
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church and the world, neither party being certain to 
whom he belonged. 

Would not a continued advancement in knowledge and 
piety be preferable to these occasional movements ? 

Undoubtedly it would, if the average result of the 
supposed uniform movement were equal to the occa- 
sional one. But is not this a begging of the question ? 
Do we know any thing, in fact, of this continued and 
uniform advancement ? We are speaking of a mode of 
life ; and all modes of life, known to us, are subject to 
the alternations of declension and progress. Is the spiri- 
tual life, whether personal or social, exempt from these 
vicissitudes ? Has it no winter, and may it know no 
spring? In the course of twenty years, where is the 
church that has not had a comparative season of depres- 
sion ? And, at such a time, what could have been a 
greater blessing to it than a sound revival ? And might 
not such a revivification have been expected, in the use 
of the means of grace, in a special form, and with con- 
densed power, as a remedy for a diseased and dangerous 
state? 

Besides, let us take the best of the case, and suppose 
that the churches are not sinking into declension, but 
are making gradual and uniform advancement ; have we 
ever known any churches in so happy and palmy a state, 
as that the blessings meant to be conveyed by a revival 
would be superfluous ? Have we not a thousand con- 
gregations, and these the most prosperous, to which, 
as it relates to one-half of their body, the blessing 
of a revival would not be as life to the dead ? — who 
are untouched by ordinary means, and who require a 
last remedy, — if, indeed, there be such remedy, — and 
who appear as though they would perish if it is not 
applied ? 

Are revivals to be expected for our own country ? 
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This important question, I am aware, has been fre- 
quently answered in the negative, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But I am surprised that it should ; for it 
must be in forgetfulness of the nature of the subject, 
and of the history of the facts. A revival, in the just 
sense of the term, is not local or circumstantial in its 
nature ; it is a mode of life in the church, and wherever 
the church is found, it is found. The Acts of the Apo- 
stles is a history of the early revivals* The reformation 
from Popery was a glorious revival ; and that from formal 
and dormant Protestantism, by Wesley and Whitefield, 
no less so. Of these, our country has partaken equally 
with America in the ineffable advantages. Wales and 
Scotland, too, have been familiar with revivals down to 
the present time ; and more in the American type, 
because in a greater parity of circumstances, although 
they have not been so much known or reported. 

More than this ; I am not afraid to state, that all the 
essentials of a revival are to be found in very many of 
our churches at this very hour. This is not much 
known, and may, to many, seem a startling assertion. 
What has occurred in one church, from diffidence, has 
not been communicated to others: this may be right, 
but I begin to fear it is wrong. The effect has been, 
that the aid of sympathy and example has not been 
called in ; and the movement has not been so simul- 
taneous, or so extensive, as it would otherwise have 
been. 

But, certainly a good influence has been over many 
of our churches. Expectation has been created ; special 
effort has been made ; and on the expectation of prayer, 
and the labour of love, the promised blessing has come 
freely down. The slight illustration I gave of a case to 
the brethren of Connecticut, (and the half was not told,) 
satisfied their judgment, and filled their hearts with holy 
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joy and thankfulness. A multitude of such cases may, 
I am persuaded, be supplied. 

Are revivals on the whole desirable ? 

After what has been said, need I pause on this ques- 
tion ? I speak not now of type or circumstance, but of 
a true revival ; and I should say, it is unspeakably 
desirable. It is the one thing desirable. For ourselves, 
for our families, for our churches, and for the nation, 
most desirable ! It would heal our divisions ; humble 
our spirits ; and convert us from the insignificant and 
perishable, to the unseen and eternal. It would infuse 
into our efforts for the world's conversion, intelligence, 
life, and power ; and a measure of this comprehensive 
and decisive character, whatever may be its type, by 
which, not a few, but a multitude may be gathered to 
Christ, is demanded by the emergency of the times, and 
by the spirit and grandeur of prophetic testimony. 

I have now spread before you what appears to me 
material on this very interesting subject. I might have 
taken a wider field of observation ; but this would have 
required a volume of itself. The subject is, indeed, 
worthy of that more enlarged attention ; and it will not 
escape my anxious thoughts. Meantime, I hope what 
I have stated will furnish you, though with a limited, 
yet with a correct miniature representation of the case. 

In closing this letter, let me just remark, that I have 
spoken of the method of revivals as a means to an end. 
If I have not made the influences of the Divine Spirit, 
as necessary to originate, sustain, and prosper such 
special methods, a distinct feature of the discussion, it 
is not that I have been insensible to its essential im- 
portance, but that it has not fallen within the range of 
my design. The whole economy of revivals, whatever 
that economy may be, will, without this agency, end in 
disappointment and confusion. But while, on the one 
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hand, the best methods would fail without this influ- 
ence, — and while, on the other, it is to be admitted in 
the highest sense that the Spirit of the Lord is not 
straitened, — it is still to be fully understood that he is 
pleased to attach his blessing to the use of adequate 
means, and in proportion to the use of them, and the 
spirit in which they are employed. 

This, then, authorises a concluding remark, which is 
by no means least in importance. It is this, — that 
special circumstances demand special means. If the 
church has fallen into a manifest state of depression and 
worldliness ; if she is making but slow and feeble ad- 
vances in comparison with her privileges, the claims of 
the times, and the fair interpretation of the will of God, 
concerning her ; if, within, she is afflicted with disorder, 
division, or lethargy ; if she fails to shed forth a saving 
influence on the world around her ; or if that influence 
and agency is not attended with a just measure of 
success ; — then her circumstances are special, and they 
require not that we should devise new and special means 
for her help, but that we should give special use to the 
ordinary means, and thus confer on them the charm of 
novelty and the force of condensation. 

This is to me the material point. All that we have 
hitherto seen of spiritual life, personal or social, teaches 
us that it has a strong tendency to decline. That the 
uniform use of the same means, administered in the 
same forms, like the continued exhibition of the same 
medicines, has a tendency to lose its first power. That 
should they be increased to any amount, even till they 
turned the church into a monastery, and be regularly 
continued, the effect still promises to be the same. The 
ordinary means require to receive a special character ; 
but if this speciality of. character were allowed to be 
permanent, it would become ordinary. Many have erred 
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here, and have deprived themselves of the power of 
giving to the means entrusted to them an extraordinary 
character. Nothing more fully claims the serious atten- 
tion of the devoted pastor ; nothing, in his whole course 
of service, will be a surer test of his discretion and 
efficiency. 



LETTER XXXII. 

Having given a separate consideration to one pecu- 
liar exhibition of religious influence, I will now proceed 
to offer some information on the subject of religion 
generally. Some visible order will assist the distinct- 
ness of your conceptions ; and what I have to commu- 
nicate may, for the most part, fall under the following 
running heads : — Religious Opinions, Religious Deno- 
minations, Religious Economy, and Religious Societies, 

I have adopted the head ot Religious Opinions, not for 
the purpose of making an excursion over the wide field 
of the church, and collecting together all the strange 
and amusing anomalies which may possibly be found 
there, and which are incident to our state of imperfec- 
tion, but for the purpose of referring to those important 
differences which have recently created much discussion 
in the States, and considerable attention and anxiety at 
home. If these differences spread into other denomina- 
tions, they are chiefly found in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational bodies. These bodies are, as you know, 
decidedly Calvinistic in their professions ; the one 
formed on the Westminster Confession, and the other 
mostly recognising the Saybrook Platform, which is of 
kindred spirit The complaint is, that a considerable 
minority have been guilty of a faulty and dangerous 
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aberration from these standards of orthodoxy, and of 
propounding sentiments in conflict with them. A 
friendly hand describes the points of difference as' 
follows : — 

" Sinners can repent without the grace of God, but 
never do. The nature of mankind, by which they are 
children of wrath, consists in their innocent natural 
appetites, which, in time, always suggest motives which 
occasion sin and moral death. God has willed the exist- 
ence of all sin, and yet every sin is contrary to his will. 
No sinner ever uses the means of regeneration, while a 
rebel against God. In regeneration, the sinner's wick- 
edness is gradually reduced to nothing. The Spirit of 
God never operates directly on the heart of the sinner, 
but only on the truth, or on the motive, so as to give it 
an overpowering efficacy." 

This is sufficiently metaphysical, certainly. The fol- 
lowing summary, though from a warm friend of ortho- 
doxy, is, I have strong reason to believe, drawn by a 
careful hand, and with much concern to make an impar- 
tial statement : — 

" The doctrines referred to are such as these : That 
we have no more to do with the first sin of Adam than 
with that of any other parent. That he was not con- 
stituted the covenant head of his posterity, but was 
merely their natural progenitor. That there is no such 
thing as original sin ; that infants come into the world as 
perfectly free from original sin as Adam was. when 
created. That to speak of innate, corrupt inclinations, 
is an absurdity; that by human depravity is meant 
nothing more than the universal fact, that all the pos- 
terity of Adam will always begin to sin when they begin 
to exercise moral agency. That-the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness is imputed nonsense. That the human 
will determines itself. That the impenitent sinner is, 
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by nature, in full possession of all the powers necessary 
to a full compliance with all the commands of God. 
That he has plenary ability to repent and believe, with- 
out the special aid of the Holy Spirit. That if he 
labours under any kind of inability, either natural or 
moral, which he could not himself remove, he would be 
fully excusable for not complying with God's will. 
That man is active in his own regeneration ; in other 
words, that his regeneration is his own act. That it is 
impossible for God, by a direct influence on the mind, 
to control its perceptions and choice, without destroying 
its moral agency. That we have no evidence that God 
could have prevented the existence of sin, or that he 
could now prevent any that exists, without interfering 
with the moral agency of man, and converting him into 
a mere, machine. That he would, no doubt, be glad to 
do it, but is not able. That he elected men to life on 
a foresight of what their character would be ; and that 
his sovereignty is confined to the revelation of truth, 
and the exhibition of it to the mind." 

These statements are, indeed, of a startling character, 
especially as found in fellowship with the Westminster 
Confession. I have good reason to know, that they 
faithfully represent the opinions of many ; but, at the 
same time, the wiser and more educated of those who 
have adopted the New Divinity, have never yielded 
themselves to such un philosophical and heretical con- 
clusions in their freest speculations. Recently, the 
most conspicuous and eminent men in this discussion, 
have made a protest on many of the charges which 
have been brought against them, which, in itself, is 
gratifying ; and it will, without doubt, contribute to 
suppress the extravagances which have created appre- 
hension. By this protest, they deny that they maintain 
Ihe self-determining power of the will ; they deny that 
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they maintain, there is no tendency to sin in the nature 
of man ; that sin consists in a mere mistake as to the 
means of happiness ; that the Spirit, in regeneration, 
acts merely by the presentation of the truth ; and that 
God could not exclude sin from a moral universe. 
They divide the doctrines of the Reformation and of 
Calvinism into primary and secondary. The primary 
are : the entire depravity and ruin of mankind by 
nature, as the result of the sin of Adam ; — Justification, 
by faith, through the atonement of Christ; — The ne- 
cessity of regeneration by the special or distinguishing 
influences of the Holy Spirit; — The eternal and per- 
sonal election of a part of our race to holiness and 
salvation ; — and the final perseverance of all who are 
thus chosen to eternal life. And to these articles they 
profess to yield their full consent. 

If these conflicting statements shall appear to have a 
neutralizing power, and shall lead us to the conclnsiot 
that the differences are not so great as feared, they are 
still considerable. The pupil, in his ardour and hk 
ignorance, will usually leap to conclusions from which 
the professor would shrink ; and whatever may have 
been the caution of a few pious and intelligent men, 
these speculations have carried many, who saw none of 
the difficulties, into the wildest opinions of moral power 
and human perfectibility which the wildest Pelagianism 
ever produced. The evil has certainly been great 
The seeds of division and animosity have been widely 
sown. The people have been led to distrust their 
teachers ; the pulpit has been familiarized to fine, but 
insignificant and perplexing, distinctions, instead of im- 
portant and simple truth; and, as the dispute and 
practice of religion seldom go together, it has been 
checked in its advances over the people. The peace 
and fellowship of brethren in the associations and 
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presbyteries have been interrupted ; the principle of elec- 
tive-affinity presbyteries, unknown to the constitution of 
the church, has been made necessary ; memorials on 
memorials have been presented by appellant and de- 
fendant; the chief business of the General Assembly, 
at its last session, was to deal with these differences ; 
and so far from the determinations of the supreme 
tribunal being accepted as final, they have given birth 
to an Act and Testimony, and the calling of a conven- 
tion previous to its next sittings. 

While these differences are greatly to be deplored, 
and at first create much alarm, I do not, on a better 
acquaintance with the case, look on them with de- 
spondency or surprise. There are existing causes which 
may account for them, and there are also causes at work 
which may restrain and regulate them. 

One source of these discrepancies is certainly the fond- 
ness which this people have, at least those of New 
England, for speculative opinion. Many have delight 
in metaphysical inquiry, though very few can master it. 
It is astonishing how much has been written in this 
discussion, and most of it with acuteness and . power ; 
though little of it with that command of the subject 
which reduces the complex to the simple, and sheds 
light where darkness was before. The men mostly 
engaged in it are of unquestionable piety ; and, in their 
greatest aberrations, have not adopted opinions from 
dislike of Calvinism. They appear to have had, on the 
one hand, an ardent passion to arrive at the ultimate 
reasons of things ; and, on the other, to relieve Cal- 
vinism of the burden by which they thought it to be 
oppressed. At present, unwilling to think they have 
laboured so long in vain, they flatter themselves that 
they have succeeded. When they shall have had time 
to look more soberly on the subject, they will find that 
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the burden still remains. All they have done, all any 
can do, is to change its place, not remove its pressure. 
The difficulty is not, as many have supposed, proper to 
Calvinism ; it is common to it, to Arminianism, Socini- 
anism, and Deism ; or rather it is common and proper 
to our very nature, when we seek, with our limited 
powers, to comprehend the relationships of man to 
infinity and eternity. 

Yet, while it is professed that these discoveries, so 
far from weaning them from the great doctrines of 
Calvinism, have established their attachments, much 
humble caution is required. The very reference to 
discoveries in this connexion is somewhat ominous, as 
it implies a forgetfulness of historical testimony which 
is improper to the occasion. I say not, that no farther 
light shall be thrown by devoted study on the relations 
and harmony of revealed truth ; but I do say, that this 
discussion has little claim to such honour or distinction. 
This New Divinity is, in fact, many centuries old, and 
for as many centuries it has been exploded. 

It has been considered, that, at least, these speculations 
are made safe, by preserving a distinction between the 
doctrines of religion and the philosophy of the doctrines. 
I have no objection to the distinction within just limita- 
tions ; but if an aspiring mind is misled by it to place 
equal reliance on his reasonings about the doctrine, 
which will be to him the philosophy of the doctrine, as 
on the doctrine itself, I know of nothing that is more to 
be apprehended. He has already forsaken the proper 
ground of faith, which is the will of God ; and if once 
the philosophy of the doctrine shall be in opposition to 
the doctrine itself, it is easy to see which will become 
the victim. Let us be careful, then, of a philosophy 
which is "heady and high-minded," and which is 
" falsely so called;" it will assuredly lead from 
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Calvinism to Pelagianism ; from Felagianism to Soci- 
nianism ; and from Socinianism to Theism. All heresy* 
the most subtle, the most mischievous, from the time of 
Origen to the present, has wormed its way into the 
church under these refined pretences ; and we have 
nothing to learn oif this subject beyond what the schools 
and the schoolmen have taught us. 

The existing circumstances of the churches may also 
account in a measure for these differences. Without 
doubt, a large proportion of the churches renowned for 
" old orthodoxy," were cold and formal an their ortho- 
doxy ; and were little awake to the wants of the world. 
Their boasted Calvinism, too, was but a profile, and 
frequently a distorted, representation of the truth. The 
doctrine of divine grace was often so presented, as to 
become a soporific to the Christian, as to embarrass the 
preacher in his earnest and persuasive appeal to the con- 
science, and as to leave the sinner discharged from his 
sense of obligation and responsibility. "When the breath 
of life passed amongst the people, it cannot be matter 
of wonder, if this state of things was " tried so as by 
fire." Many who had been awakened to seek their own 
salvation, and were intent on the salvation of others, 
became impatient of their bondage, and in casting away 
their bonds, were in danger of losing their armour also. 
They saw that certain opinions attached to the prevalent 
system impeded their course ; they did not pause to 
ascertain whether they were indigenous and essential to 
it, or a mere excrescence ; and in rejecting a system 
which gave a disproportionate view of the doctrines 
which have affinity to the Divine sovereignty, they gave 
an undue preference to those which related to human 
action and responsibility. 

Excess brings recoil ; and there is hope that those 
who, in the ardour of zeal, and the immaturity of judg- 
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ment have gone too far, will retrace their steps. But if 
these threatening evils are not only checked, if they are 
converted into positive good, it must be mainly by a 
wise improvement on the part of the old orthodoxy* 
The decided friends of the truth must not content them- 
selves with assuming an elevated standing, and denoun- 
cing, as with authority, the heresy and the hereaiarch ; 
they must review their ways, renounce their errors, and 
re-model their opinions from the pure form of doctrine 
in the Scriptures. They must show that the truth has 
every way the advantage over error ; and this must be 
done, not so much by a logical, as by a practical exhi- 
bition. They must show, that it furnishes them to 
every good word and work ; that none can so well con- 
sole the penitent or quell the rebellious ; that none can 
so readily convince men that they are lost, and that 
they may be saved ; that none are so fully prepared, by 
heavenly wisdom and heavenly charity, to enter and 
occupy the field of benevolent and christian enterprise* 
In such a course they would soon reclaim all who were 
worth reclaiming ; and this happy qualification of opi- 
nion might lead the church to that fixed recognition of 
human dependence, on the one hand, and of human obli- 
gation, on the other, which so eminently contributes to 
honour God, and to convince and save the transgressor. 
The New Divinity and the New Measures have 
greatly coalesced ; and they have given, for the time, 
currency to each other. Many pious and ardent per- 
sons and preachers, from the causes to which I have 
adverted, were disposed to think that the new opinions 
had all the advantage in a revival, and this gave them 
all the preference in their judgment. Where they, in 
connexion with the New Measures, have been vigor- 
ously applied, there has, indeed, been no want of ex- 
citement. The preacher, who firmly believes that the 
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conversion of men rests on the force of " moral suasion," 
is not unlikely to be persuasive. And the hearer who if 
told, " he can convert himself;" that it is " as easy for 
him to do so as to walk ;" that he has only " to resolve to 
do it, and it is done," is not unlikely to be moved into 
self-complacent exertion. But it may be asked, Do 
either the preacher or hearer possess those sentiments, 
which are likely to lead to a true conversion, and to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance ? 

By their fruits ye shall know them. There has cer- 
tainly been good done where there has been much evil ; 
lor with this evil, there has still been a large portion of 
divine truth. But I fear not to say, that where there has 
been the largest infusion of the New Divinity into the 
New Measures, there has been the greatest amount of 
unwarrantable extravagance. There have been great 
excitement — much animal emotion and sympathy — high 
resolves, and multiplied conversions ; but time has tested 
them, and they have failed. Many see this ; the candid 
and observant are weighing it ; and the effect, I trust, 
will be, as I have already intimated, that the truth will 
be separated from error, and error from the truth, and 
that it shall become " mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong-holds, and of every thought and ima- 
gination that exaiteth itself against the Lord, and against 
his Anointed." 

Finally, to understand this subject in its just rela- 
tions, you must remember that a remarkable change 
has been effected in the position and character of religion, 
amounting, indeed, to a reformation, within the last 
thirty years. When so much has been done in compa- 
ratively so short a period of time ; when many thousands 
have been added to the churches, some with doubted 
claims to the christian character, and most with a very 
slender acquaintance with the distinctive truths of the 
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gospel ; and when the people are always, and in every 
thing, borne on by the buoyant hope of seeing some* 
thing more wonderful than they have witnessed ; it can 
be no matter of surprise that the noviciate should start 
into extravagancies, under the expectation of solving 
difficulties, the force of which he has not felt, and of 
discovering methods of action which appear efficacious, 
and which he concludes have not been tested. It may 
have happened with religious inquiry as it has happened 
with mechanical invention. I saw in the Patent Office 
of this country, some thousands of inventions, each one 
claiming, in ignorance of what had previously been done, 
decided originality; when, in fact, it mostly appeared, 
that what was introduced as a valuable invention, had 
been discovered, and tried, and failed an age before. 

But the excesses, making the most of them, are as 
nothing compared with the benefits. They are not 
greater, not so great, as those which attended the last 
great reformation in this country ; and who would think 
now of adducing certain extravagancies of that period' 
against the revival initiated by Wesley and Whitefield, 
and all the substantial good which it has conveyed to us ? 
When so much can be said for the American churches, 
and when it is considered that the religious movement 
there has been greater within a given period, and that it 
has taken place where the social institutions and habits 
were far less fixed than our own, it cannot be deemed 
feeble praise ; and may become a tributary evidence, 
that the " work is of God." 

I hope I have now succeeded in imparting to you 
some just conception of this subject. I might have 
more easily disposed of it by the introduction of mani- 
fold quotations and documents ; but I think this would 
rather have perplexed than have assisted your judgment. 
My desire has been to give, in the smallest space, a 
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condensed and proportionate view . of the case ; and we 
conceive truly even of facts, not as they are presented 
in their naked form, but as they are connected with 
their causes, and surrounded by the incidents which are 
proper to them. 

I have been the more careful, because the subject is 
of importance to ourselves. Before I left this country, 
some attempts were made to supply us with the rationale 
of Calvinism, by the adoption of some of the more ob- 
jectionable opinions of the New Divinity ; and since my 
return, a clergyman, who has seceded from the Episcopal 
church, has been strangely allowed to enact the objec- 
tionable parts of the New Measures in the Methodist 
pulpits of the metropolis. I am fully desirous that we 
should import what good we can from America ; but it 
would be sad, indeed, if we should covet the evil and 
despise the good ; and it would be ridiculous as well as 
pitiable, to be adopting, as interesting novelties here, 
what have already become obsolete nullities in the esti- 
mation of the wise and the good there. 

For my own part, all that I have seen of the new 
methods, both of thought and action, incline me to think 
that our true wisdom will consist in " asking for the old 
way 8." The churches will not evince their wisdom by 
comparing themselves among themselves, or by inquiring 
for some new thing; but by recurring at once to the 
old apostolic models. We must remodel ourselves upon 
these. The divinity we want is such as we find in the 
Epistle to the Romans, free from the glosses of German 
neology ; and the revivals we want are precisely such 
as glorify the Acts of the Apostles. Let us only preach 
as they preached, and pray as they prayed, and a new 
era is begun ! And while waiting in humility on such 
teaching, if there be " any other thing, God shall reveal 
even this unto us." 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

I am now to offer some remarks on the leadii 
Denominations in the States ; and as your attend) 
has been already engaged by two of them, I shall di 
pose of these first. 

The Presbyterian body, if not the strongest in nui 
bers, is certainly so by standing and consideration, 
has nearly 2000 ministers, about 2,500 congregatioi 
and upwards of 200,000 communicants. It resembl 
exceedingly its kindred body in Scotland ; and whe 
this resemblance exists, I may be exonerated fro 
remark. I had large and fraternal intercourse with i 
clergy ; they are amongst the excellent of the lan< 
and, as far as I could learn, whatever may be the diffe 
ences of opinion, they compose a regenerated ministr 
It is this that gives them their efficiency ; and this al 
supplies one with the assurance, that there are no dev 
ations but they will find a speedy corrective. 

This body holds a remarkable connexion with ti 
Congregational denomination. They have each, indee 
" a local habitation and a name ;" the Presbyteri* 
having its stronghold in the middle States, and tl 
Congregational being established in the six States 
New England. The common understanding is, that c 
passing the geographical line which divides these State 
the party shall so far yield his distinctive opinions c 
church government as to unite with the prevailing pr< 
fession, and he is passed from the one church to tl 
other by the ordinary certificate. This compact includ< 
ministers as well as the laity ; and it is no uncommo 
thing to find the man who was a Congregational past< 
to-day, a Presbyterian to-morrow. 
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has been thought that the Congregational body 
*ed by this concession ; and this opinion is con- 

d, on finding that so many more pass from New 
and into the other States than do from them into it. 
it is entirely corrected by closer inspection. In 
quence of this practice, there are scarcely ' any 
>yterian churches in the whole of New England; 
n defiance of it, and the usual observance of it, a 
•er of Congregational churches are springing up in 
>ther States, and are gathering themselves into 
iations. 

lat is much more important to observe is, that the 
numbers of Congregationalists, both ministers and 

e, who have passed into the Presbyterian church, 
not forgotten their predilection for a more simple 
jss restricted form of government. This has ope- 
silently, but with power ; and the effects begin to 
en and felt. It has contributed certainly in its 
ire to that conflict of opinion and conduct which I 
already noticed. The Congregationalist has been 
id with policy in looking to this result. But this 
much. The movement is not the effect of design, 

' circumstances ; and the circumstances remaining 
ime, the same results will follow, though policy 
I conspire to prevent them. And, speaking im- 
ly, I know not that this is to be regretted. While 
Dlies us with the edifying and scarce example of 
iligious bodies dwelling in amity and oneness ; it 
n the end, by the influence they shall exert on 
ther, supply us also with the example of a church 
sing within herself all the advantages of indepen- 

and all the force and beauty of consolidation. 

Congregationalists must, unhappily, be divided 
rthodox and Unitarian. The Orthodox, including 
brty churches out of New England, amount to 
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upwards of one thousand congregations. The ministry 
is composed of a body of educated, pious, and devoted 
men ; and though they have not been free from the 
causes of collision already cited, as associated bodies, 
they remain in peace. This is rather to be ascribed to 
the absence of judicial power, than to the want of pro- 
voking occasion for its use. 

When this body was the standing order, or, in other 
terms, the established religion, there was a great dispo- 
sition to symbolize with Presbyterian principles ; and 
the Consociation promised to clothe itself with synodical 
powers. But that time is past ; the tendencies now are 
certainly the other way. The pastors, equally with the 
people, have renewed their attachment to the principles 
of their fathers ; and they profess to be confirmed in 
their attachment by all that transpires around them. 
They are warmly attached to their associations, which 
have an advisory power; but they are opposed to 
any body being clothed with legislative or judicial 
faculties. 

The union between the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional bodies is recognised, by the reception of delegates 
to sit in the principal conventions of each. 

The Congregational body is dishonoured and enfee- 
bled by the defection of Unitarianism. You will, 
perhaps, expect me to remark more freely on this sub- 
ject than on some others. 

The Unitarians have, in the United States, 170 reli- 
gious societies, and 150 ministers. In Massachusetts, 
they have about 130 societies, and 110 ministers. In 
Boston, which is their stronghold, they have twelve 
societies, and seventeen clergy, including two who are 
assistants, and three at large. With the exception of 
Boston, the congregations are very small ; in that city, 
they average from 600 to 1000, and out of it from 100 
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to 200. Their communicants are still lower, in com- 
parison with other denominations. 

This subtle spirit of error, for a long time, concealed 
itself under the forms of orthodoxy ; and it would have 
been content to do so till the present time. Cotton 
Mather says, till 1716 there was not a minister known 
who denied the proper divinity of Christ. Even within 
our own day, there was little suspicion of the defection ; 
and there was no desire to avow it on the part of the 
delinquents. It was positively in England that the 
truth was .first published to the astonished churches of 
America. Belsham, in his Life of Lindsey, boasted of 
the strength of Unitarianism in Boston, and, I believe, 
referred to communications made to him on this subject. 
Dr. Morse seized on this indiscretion, and challenged 
the ministers to avow themselves. This led to an 
explosion. Concealment could no longer be practised, 
and they had made sure their footing ; so that they had 
some confidence in doing what they could no longer 
avoid. When the declaration came, it was fearful in- 
deed. In Boston, every thing was gone, except the 
Old South Meeting ; and within a radius of fifteen miles, 
not ten ministers could be found, of the Congregational 
order, holding " the truth as it is in Jesus."* 

But the explosion was followed by no abdication. 
These men had taken office as the friends of ortho- 
doxy ; but there was no resignation of it on the 
announcement of their errors. Considerable property 
had come into their possession from orthodox hands, by 
orthodox trusts, for orthodox uses ; but it was retained, 
and is still retained, for heterodox purposes. So that 

* This is correct, so far as the Congregationalism are con- 
cerned; but the Baptists' Societies in Boston, being free from 
.state patronage, remained in the worst times pure and efficient. 
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die case here is the exact counterpart of the case in 
England ! Men may, most conscientiously, change 
their opinions, and, as we may think, for the worse ; but 
where is the conscience, where is the honour, of divert- 
ing property and place, which were never meant for 
them, from their known legitimate uses? Whatever 
may have been the errors or omissions of predecessors, 
surely it is time, for all who value principle more than 
profit, to wash their hands of such things ! 

Unitarianism is confidently said to be still increasing 
in this country. I am prepared to say, as confidently, 
that it is not : that it is declining, and declining rapidly. 
So far as Boston is concerned, the following account, 
with which I have been favoured, will abundantly satisfy 
you. It is likewise so interesting in itself, and relates 
to so important a question, that I imagine you will be 
thankful for its insertion entire. 

" PROGRESS OF TRUTH IN BOSTON. 

" The present enlargement of the evangelical churches 
in Boston is so great, and the growth has been from 
such small beginnings, we think gratitude requires that 
they should not be concealed from the public. 

" In the year 1803, religion had greatly declined from 
the principles and practices of our pilgrim fathers, in all 
the Congregational churches. All the Congregational 
ministers in Boston, except Dr. Eckley, of the Old 
South, had become Unitarians, though they did not 
openly avow it. There were no weekly lectures, no 
conference meetings, no church meetings, no foreign 
mission, education, tract, or Bible societies ; no Sabbath 
schools, no monthly concert, no religious newspapers. 
The church appeared to be swallowed up in the world. 
But the Great Head of the church had yet reserved a 
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few hidden ones, who had not departed from the faith. 
A small number of pious mothers in Israel had, for 
several years, attended a private meeting for prayer, 
where they mourned over the desolations of Zion, and 
besought the Lord to revive his work. Early in the 
year 1804, a few brethren of the Old South church, 
being grieved by the low state of religion, made an 
effort to have a public evening lecture established. The 
church agreed to the proposal ; but the pew proprietors 
opposed it, and succeeded in preventing it. Finding 
they could not prevail in this measure, eight brethren 
held a meeting, in March of that year, and formed a 
M Society for Religious Improvement;" not thinking it 
prudent to call it a Conference Meeting. Their state of 
feeling and inexperience, however, were such, that, for 
several weeks, they could not pray together ; but only 
read the Scriptures, and conversed on religious subjects. 
In about a month after their first meeting, they felt a 
freedom to unite in prayer ; and finding their faith and 
strength increased, they prevailed on^ Dr. Eckley to 
establish a weekly lecture in a private house ; but they 
continued their society meetings as before. They then 
resolved to give themselves to more earnest prayer. 
The Lord soon put it into their hearts to build a new 
house for public worship, where the gospel should be 
faithfully preached, without restriction. As soon as 
this determination was known, it was opposed by 
members of the Old South church, on the ground that 
it would injure their church. As opposition increased, 
so also friends and helpers were raised up; and after 
importunate prayer, continued for five years more, in 
February, 1809, the meeting was held, which resolved 
immediately to carry the plan into effect. Measures 
were taken to build a house for public worship in Park- 
street, and to organize a church which should guarantee 
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the faithful dispensation of Divine truth. So low was 
the state of religious feeling, that even the Old South 
church refused to assist in the organization of the new 
church ; hut they * went oh building,' and the Lord 
prospered them. Park-street meeting-house was dedi- 
cated in January, 1810; and though heresy came in 
like a food, the Lord enabled the little church, of but 
twenty-six members, to maintain the standard of truth 
which they had erected. The * Society for Religious 
Improvement' discontinued their meetings when Park- 
street church was formed. 

" After a contest of nine years more, against error 
and misrepresentation, it was found that another house, 
for the pure worship of God, was necessary ; and the 
Lord inclined a pious man, now almost ripe for heaven 
[since dead] to erect a meeting-house in Essex-street. 
In the mean time, the Old South church was favoured 
with the faithful labours of Mr. Huntington, first as 
colleague, afterwards as successor to Dr. Eckley. That 
church was increased in numbers, and in its attachment 
to the true gospel ; and in the year 1822, a delegation 
of ten brethren was sent by Old South and Park-street 
churches, to strengthen the feeble church in Essex- 
street, now called Union church. 

" This first attempt at the system of colonizing 
churches was approved and blessed by their gracious 
Lord. In 1823 and 1824, the Lord poured out his 
Spirit on the three churches, and a powerful revival of 
religion was the means of adding to Park-street church 
one hundred and twenty members ; to the Old South, 
one hundred and one ; and to Essex-street, sixty -two : 
total in Boston, two hundred and eighty-three. The 
work also extended to Mr. Fay's church in Charleston, 
to which sixty-five were added. 

" In 1825 a new meeting-house became necessary, to 
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Accommodate the friends of truth in South Boston, and 
was accordingly erected, with the aid of brethren in the 
above-named churches ; and another church was or- 
ganized there, which maintains the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

" Encouraged by these successful efforts, the friends 
of Christ resolved to erect a meeting-house in Hanover- 
street, which was dedicated March 1, 1826, and a 
church, composed of thirty-seven delegates from the 
other churches, was planted there, and has since in- 
creased more than fourfold. 

" The friends of the Rev. Dr. Jenks, who had been 
labouring in the city for several years as a missionary, 
resolved to* erect a meeting-house for him, in Green- 
street. This was completed in October, 1826, and a 
church organized there, which has since been greatly 
increased. 

" Another revival of religion has since been granted 
to the churches. It commenced in Essex-street church, 
in January, 1826 ; extended, within a few months, to 
the other churches, and still continues. In 1826, there 
were added to Essex-street church, fifty ; Hanover- 
street, forty-five ; Park-street, twenty-four ; Old South, 
fourteen. Total in 1826, one hundred and thirty-three. 
The additions in 1827, were, to Old South, ninety ; 
Park-street, seventy-two ; Essex-street, seventy-six ; 
Hanover-street, one hundred and eighty-seven ; Green - 
street, ninety-eight. Total in 1827, five hundred and 
twenty-three. The whole number added, during the 
present revival, is seven hundred and thirty-five. A 
portion of these were by letter from other churches in 
the country. 

" The Lord having succeeded every attempt to enlarge 
his kingdom, a meeting was held on the 21st of March, 
1827, to consider whether it was not expedient to erect 
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another house for God. It being doubtful whether it 
was most needed at the north or south part of the city, 
it was resolved to erect two ; one in Pine-street, and the 
other in Salem-street. These were completed about the 
1st of January last (1828), and churches, principally 
composed of delegates from most of the other churches, 
now occupy these temples of the Most High, and main- 
tain public worship. 

" There are now nine commodious houses for public 
worship, with orthodox churches, embracing 1700 mem- 
bers ; and all are favoured with faithful devoted pastors. 

" During this time the Lord has not confined his 
blessings to Boston, but has enabled his people to erect 
houses of worship, and organize churches, which have 
held up the light of divine truth amidst surrounding 
error, in Medford, Waltham, Cohasset, Concord, Wal- 
pole, Bridgewater, Cambridgeport, Brighton, and several 
other places in this part of the commonwealth. 

"Since 1804, when those eight brethren assembled to 
inquire what the Lord would have them do; and had 
not strength of faith enough to pray together, behold, 
what hath God wrought ! ' Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto his great name, be all the glory, for ever.' 

" It should also be mentioned, as matter of praise 
and gratitude to God, that during the period of declen- 
sion alluded to above, the two Baptist churches in this 
city, with their venerable pastors, Stillman and Baldwin, 
held fast the faith once delivered to the saints, and that 
they have established additional churches in commodious 
houses of worship in Charles- street, and in Federal- 
street, and in the adjoining town of Roxbury, and other 
places. They have also had considerable additions to 
their churches during the present revival." 

This is evidence sufficient for Boston, and the same 
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evidence might be given at length of churches spread 
over the State. In many instances where the minister 
has avowed himself, and yet resolved to retain the 
pulpit, a secession has occurred, and another place been 
built ; so that he has been left without a congregation. 
In most places, there is some mixture of orthodoxy in 
the audience ; and on this account the minister does not 
make his peculiarities prominent ; for commonly the re- 
tirement of the orthodox is the ruin of the interest. 

Every where they are going down. They still retain 
what endowments they held ; and in Boston, they have 
the wealth and fashion of the place about them ; and 
they have the honour of being considered as the friends 
of the elegancies and literature of more refined life ; 
but, as a sect, holding certain peculiarities which distin- 
guish them from others, they are impotent indeed. 
" Rich, but inefficient," as it has been used by one of 
their zealous champions to characterize that portion of 
their body in the father land, may be employed with 
equal significance here. Since they have avowed them- 
selves, they have taken the field in their own defence. 
But, with perhaps a decided superiority in letters and in 
adroitness, they have been beaten from every post. 
They first took the ground of biblical criticism ; and 
were driven back to the ground of rational religion. 
From this again they were forced ; and then they ven- 
tured to rest the conflict on the tendencies of the sys- 
tems. Did they not know that Fuller .possessed this 
ground unquestioned? They have now come frankly 
to the question, Is the Bible an inspired book ? 

The summary, then, on the subject is, that this defec- 
tion from the truth is of a limited nature, and is now in 
a state of retrocession. In Massachusetts, to which it 
is almost entirely confined, its churches, as compared 
with the orthodox congregations alone, are not more 
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than as one to three. And yet by this test, they appear 
stronger than they are, for most of their churches are 
poorly attended ; and many who do attend are attached 
to orthodoxy, and would leave if the preacher should 
venture on a plain announcement of his peculiarities. 
In Boston, there are, as we have seen, in the Congrega- 
tional denomination, nine churches against thirteen; 
and the communicants of the fewer churches greatly 
exceed those of the major number. Besides these are 
to be reckoned the orthodox of the other persuasions ; 
so that even here, on any question of interest which 
would unite the orthodox bodies against the heterodox, 
they have a decided majority. Boston only wants one 
man to arise, of philosophical mind, fine taste, and 
eloquent parts, who shall have been redeemed from 
these errors, and who shall present the truth, with pious 
earnestness, to the understanding, by the aid of the 
imagination and affections, to expel this sophistical 
spirit from its last hold among the literary and the 
polite of society. 

Having given the facts of this case, let us look into its 
philosophy. Many have found it extremely difficult to 
account for this defection ; and some have appealed to it 
as a practical argument against the principles of Inde- 
pendency. After giving the best attention to the case, 
I am disposed to refer it chiefly to two causes. First, 
the increasing wealth and consequent worldliness of the 
people inclined them to it. Their fathers were truly 
pious ; but the children, though brought up strictly, 
were coming under the influence of worldly prosperity, 
and were mostly strangers to the regenerating power of 
religion. They had a dislike to the strict and mortifying 
claims of a regenerated ministry, and yet they could not 
persuade themselves to abandon those forms of religion 
in which they had been rigidly educated. They sought 
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a medium between infidelity and vital religion. Uni- 
tarianism offered one, and it succeeded. The worldly, 
if they have any, must have a worldly religion. 

In the next place, it is roost certain, that this evil 
arose principally from having made Congregationalism 
an established and state religion. What the Puritans 
did, they did most piously indeed, but not wisely. They 
were suffering for conscience 1 sake ; yet they did not 
understand the rights of conscience, nor the genius of 
the New Testament, The lust of power is so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men, that these, perhaps, are 
among the last claims of our holy religion to be com- 
prehended and exemplified. They resolved on the esta- 
blishment of that religion for which they suffered all 
things, to the exclusion of every other form of faith and 
discipline. It was made " The Standing Order;" it 
was illustrated by creeds and confessions ; and it was 
protected by Test and Corporation Acts, with penal 
sanctions. It was thus, in their judgment, placed above 
the reach of accident, and the corruption of time. This, 
however, was poor short-sightedness. The very means 
they had devised for its support were the means that 
humbled it to the dust. 

It was provided, that none should dedicate their 
children by baptism, or hold civil offices in the State, 
except they were in church membership. But, in course 
of time, many were exceedingly desirous of claiming the 
religious privilege for their children, and of seeking the 
civil distinction for themselves, who were not at all pre- 
pared for fellowship with a spiritual body. This induced 
many to adopt a hypocritical profession ; while it inclined 
others, as they derived confidence from numbers, to com- 
plain and resist. The Standing Order, already deteri- 
orated by the action of its own safeguards, found itself 
in a critical state ; and, rather than lose its influence, it 
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proposed the memorable Half-way Covenant. This was, 
in fact, a sinful compromise with the world ; and pro- 
vided, that those who respected the outward means of 
religion, but who gave no evidence of its renewing power, 
should be admitted to membership. It prevented seces- 
sion ; but it spread worldliness and death over the whole 
church. 

If I were giving a historical sketch of the period, it 
would gratify me to show how minor causes contributed, 
with this primary cause, to the bad consummation. But 
is not this sufficient to satisfy you, that the church had 
treacherously prepared herself for almost any corruption, 
and perhaps for none so fully as for Unitarianism ? It 
would leave them in their worldliness, while it would not 
shock their morality ; it would preserve to them the form 
of religion, while it would not trouble them with its 
power ; it would flatter their reason ; applaud their virtue ; 
be satisfied with their compliances ; explain away their 
difficulties ; and leaVe them at ease in their possessions 
and pleasures ! 

These statements may well be considered to contain 
a most beneficial lesson for the churches ; and surely, at 
the present time, it is a lesson that cannot be neglected ! 
Let who will seek the benefits of a State establishment ; 
but let all who would have a wise regard to the interests 
of true piety, and the nature of the kingdom of heaven, 
decline them with settled and calm determination.* 

* Of course, these remarks are not meant, in any case, to affect 
a question of property, I merely seek to express a serious con- 
viction as to the religious efficacy of two systems. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

I must now, with brevity, make some final references, 
under the head of Denominations. The Baptist is a 
large and thriving community. It reckons to have 
3,397 clergy ; 5,345 churches ; 325,461 communicants ; 
and this, exclusive of the Freewill Baptists, the Seventh- 
day Baptists, and the Six Principle Baptists. Its great 
strength lies in the West and South ; and the number of 
its members is greatly swelled by the large accessions 
made from the slaves; while that of the ministers is 
increased by the easy terms on which the ministry may 
be entered. Indeed, in many parts, the line of separa- 
tion between what is clerical and what is laical is faint 
indeed. Ignorance is the patron of ign orance ; the people 
have been there, as they were extensively here, jealous 
of a learned and well-trained ministry ; and antinomian- 
ism, which favours ignorance, and is favoured by it, 
has infected a considerable portion of the body. They 
want exceedingly an enlightened ministry, and they are 
beginning to awake to this necessity. They want also a 
sound exhibition of the whole truth, lest, in relaxing 
from antinomian opinion, where it has prevailed, they 
should fall back into the opposite extreme. Mainly this 
body is sound ; and has continued sound, while others 
have been corrupted ; but it has never passed the ordeal 
of state patronage and endowment It has contributed 
most honourably its share in overtaking the wants of an 
empire, which has been advancing with a giant's pace 
and power. 

The Methodists are quite as numerous, and are more 
efficient. They show a less amount of ministers, but a 
much*larger one of communicants : the one being 2,223, 
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and the other 619,771* Like the Baptists, they have a 
large proportion of slaves in their communion ; and, like 
them, they are beginning to take decided measures to 
secure an educated ministry. They are. in fact, exceed- 
ingly like their kindred body in our own country, both 
in their virtues and failings. There is a considerable 
measure of ignorance and extravagance in that as there 
is in this ; and they are certainly quite as sectarian. 
They have their own papers, their own books, their own 
tracts, their own psalmody, and their own Bible Society. 
They depend here, as every where, rather on their method 
than the talent of their ministry, or the peculiarities of 
their faith ; and this method has wonderful compactness 
and adaptation to its ends. They are a hive of bees, in 
which each one has his place, and each one his work to 
do ; and where each, by the movement of all, is con- 
strained to fulfil it : and thus the whole duty of the busy 
and happy community is completed. The perfect order 
and unity which reign at home, prevent the loss of energy 
by domestic bickerings ; and allow them to seek and cull 
their treasures from the wild and waste world around 
them. Whatever may have been their failings, they have 
done more, both in America and Canada, than any other 
body of Christians, to carry the means of instruction and 
worship to the most neglected and scattered portions of 
these regions, and have been most successful in their 
efforts of christian philanthropy. 

The Episcopal church is by far the least of the five 
leading denominations. It numbers 650 ministers ; its 
attendants are 244,125 ; and its communicants, are con- 
siderably lower, I believe, than is usual in the other 
divisions of the church. Its forms are those of the 
Church of England, with trifling variations ; but it has 
undergone essential alterations in the principles of its 
government. The people have a voice in the appoint* 
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nent of their pastors ; and the bishops are elected in a 
invention of the pastors and lay delegates. They are, 
berefore, mostly men of approved character, and of 
nuch pastoral experience. Some are known to you as 
persons of. exemplary piety. 

The Episcopal church, like the Congregational, has 
!>een tried here as an establishment, and like it, it has 
[ailed. It was established in Virginia ; and it became 
dothful and impure under its exclusive privileges, so as 
to have made itself despised by the people. It was 
fears, after a change was made, before they., could over- 
come the recollections of the past, and once more 
indulge their old aristocratic tastes. The church has 
aow revived on the voluntary principle, and is blessed 
with a pious clergy, and a thriving community. I shall 
recur to this, if I have time, hereafter. 

This church, like its prototype, is divided within itself, 
into two parts. They are here denominated the Low Church 
ind the High Churchy To be favourable to evangelical 
truth and liberal principles is to be Low Church ; and to 
jppose these is to be High Church. This difference 
seems to have come amongst them, from their disposition 
bo sympathize with the mother church so entirely, as 
that they must reflect all her features, whether they are 
in or out of a fair and lovely proportion. 

The High Church, of course, is very high. It has 
little communion with the other branch of itself, except 
inder the pressure of circumstances ; and it has less 
communion with others. It stands on its forms and 
prescriptions ; and, not making spiritual regeneration a 
term and test of christian character, it has considerable 
iccessions from the worldly and fashionable. The che- 
rished recollections of the mother country, too, as well 
is the recoil which many have from the plain, and some- 
times indiscreet, dealing to which they may have been 
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exposed elsewhere, contribute to the number of her 
followers. 

The Low Church is in the situation of a suspected 
party, and though they have every reason to sympathise 
with those who hold evangelical opinions, are often slow 
to do so. There are, however, many who brave the 
hazard, and seek the fellowship. They are a consider- 
able proportion of the entire body, and are so increasing 
as to carry a beneficial influence over the whole. That 
branch which is located in New York is, by endowment 
and the sale of improved lands, rich ; and its funds are 
laudably employed in aiding the juvenile efforts of con- 
gregations, contending with the first difficulties of life 
and action. This portion of the clergy, with which I 
had the better means of becoming acquainted, appear to 
be intelligent, pains-taking, and devoted ; some of them 
I have reason to regard with high esteem and admiration. 
As a minority, they are similarly circumstanced with 
those of their class here ; and professionally their cha- 
racter and points of excellence have strong resemblance. 
They are formed on the school of Scott; the other 
portion of the body is formed on that of Tillotson and 
Blair. 

Whatever may be the spirit of liberality which 
breathes in many of the presbyters and bishops of this 
church, the spirit of the ecclesiastical system is still 
exclusive and anti- Protestant. Placed in temporal and 
civil advantages on a level with every other religioui 
body, it stands on the ground of the Divine right of epis- 
copal ordination and apostolic succession. Now, it if 
certainly somewhat bold in the parent church to de- 
nounce some eight thousand ministers, at least equal to 
her own in pastoral ability and success, as in "pretended 
holy orders," that is, in a surreptitious use of the 
ministry ; yet there is something of pomp, and privilege, 
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id numbers to uphold these pretensions. But really 
r such lofty pretensions to be insisted on by a 
mrch so situated as is that in America, and at this 
me of day, is painfully ridiculous. What ! of the 
reive thousand ministers who have laboured for the 
generation of their country, and with eminent success, 
e the six hundred who have had the hand of the 
shop on them, only to be deemed the true ministers 

* Christ? Are the eleven thousand men who have 
sen employed mainly in settling and sustaining the 
lurch in that land, to be denounced by an insignificant 
ction of that church as falsely pretending to a cha- 
pter to which they have no lawful claim ? Is there 
rthing in " the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
ry ;" nothing in the calling and approving testimony 

* a " congregation of faithful men ;" nothing in the 
adoubted testimony of Heaven itself? Must these 
)ly and useful men, who, above all things, have sought 
le will of God ; who have thought that they were 
jting under it ; who would have trembled to commit 
icmselves to such a ministry uncalled ; and who have 
le seal of heaven on their labours, in the renewal of 
lousands and myriads of men ; be told that they have 
in unsent, have held their offices surreptitiously, and 
re worthy, not of praise, but condemnation ? And by 
horn? 

The only way in which this may be truly lamented, 
as it affects that portion of the church which incorpo- 
ites in its system such assumptions. It was against 
te spirit of union, and interferes greatly with its effici- 
lcy and success. It prevents the exchange and inter- 
>mmunity of services ; it is hostile to fraternal charity, 
nee brethren can hardly associate with pleasure except 
ii equal ground ; and it places, by its exclusiveness, 
le Episcopal portion of the church at disadvantage, in 
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all the great and general movements of the times. Su 
the intelligent and holy and liberal should look to 1 
Let them prefer Episcopal ordination if they will ; 
let them not condemn and unchurch those who tl 
they have found a more excellent way. There mua 
something wrong in this. Dying men have often sti 
and vivid impressions of the right. Legh Richm* 
in his last illness, said to a friend and pastor of a 
sen ting church, " I esteem you as a minister of Ch 
and you regard me as such, and yet I cannot preact 
you, and you cannot preach for me. My brother, i 
must be something wrong in this !" 

You will have observed, that the terms, church, cle 
and bishop, though limited with us to one commui 
are used promiscuously in the churches of Amei 
The Presbyterian church gives officially the styl< 
bishops to her pastors ; all ordained ministers are 
clergy. Frequently you see a noble edifice, with its 
tower and spire, and from the power of association, 
are ready to pronounce it Episcopal. No, it is a Baj 
church. And though, in New England, there is s 
partiality to the old designation of meeting-house, 
said meeting-house has all the large and lofty attrib 
of the church. 

I was much interested in what I saw of the Di 
Reformed Church here; the more so, perhaps, a 
brought with me my recollections of Holland. A] 
for that ancient stronghold of truth, godliness, and I 
testantism. This church has 197 churches, and 
pastors; they are well trained, orthodox, and gc 
men. I had much pleasure in making the acquaints 
of those who are settled in New York. Their conj 
gations are of good size, and composed of personi 
sincere piety and much steadiness of character ; a ste; 
ness, perhaps, a little inclining to immobility and for 
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irofession. They have only to commit themselves to 
be great religious efforts of the day, in cooperation with 
heir brethren, to retain an honourable place amongst 
; the living in Jerusalem." Should the movement put 
hem a little in contact with some things they may deem 
ixtravagant, they need not fear them, their temptation 
8 not that way ; and their presence will contribute to 
illay all real evil. 

They are, I believe, wealthy ; and have resources in 
iheir people. There are two services, especially, which 
ihey may render to the churches, and which they should 
consider entrusted to them by Divine Providence. The 
German settlers in Pennsylvania require to be resusci- 
tated, by decided missionary exertions. The sympathy 
which the Germans would have with their church, and 
the authority they would have over them, seems to mark 
this as a field of most important labour, for which they 
are remarkably prepared, and which labour would be 
eminently blessed. Delegations of the wisest and most 
pious of their body, to the father land, might contribute 
most happily to revive the churches in Holland, in their 
cold and torpid state, and restore them to a true belief 
in their own faith, and a true practice of their own pro- 
fessions. 

Much has been said on the influence and spread of 
Romanism in this country ; and, at the time of our visit, 
great alarm was entertained on the subject. I must 
supply you with the means of judgment. 

It should really seem that the Pope, in the fear of 
expulsion from Europe, is anxious to find a reversion in 
this new world. The crowned heads of the continent, 
having the same enmity to free political institutions, 
which his Holiness has to free religious institutions, 
willingly unite in the attempt to enthral this people. 
They have heard of the necessities of the West ; they 
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have the foresight to see that the West will become the 
heart of the country, and ultimately determine the cha- 
racter of the whole ; and they have resolved to establish 
themselves there. Large, yea, princely grants hate 
been made from the Leopold Society, and other sources, 
chiefly, though by no means exclusively, in favour of 
this portion of the empire that is to be. ' These sums 
are expended in erecting showy churches and colleges, 
and in sustaining priests and emissaries. Every thing 
is done to captivate, and to liberalise, in appearance, a 
system essentially despotic. The sagacity of the effort 
is discovered, in avoiding to attack and shock the pre- 
judices of the adult, that they may direct the education 
of the young. They look to the future ; and they really 
have great advantages in doing so. They send out 
teachers excellently qualified ; superior, certainly, to 
the run of native teachers. Some value the European 
modes of education, as the more excellent ; others value 
them as the mark of fashion : the demand for instruc- 
tion, too, is always beyond the supply, so that they find 
little difficulty in obtaining the charge of Protestant 
children. This, in my judgment, is the point of policy 
which should be especially regarded with jealousy ; but 
the actual alarm has arisen from the disclosure of a cor- 
respondence which avows designs on the West, beyond 
what I have here set down. It is a curious affair, and 
is one other evidence, if evidence were needed, that 
Popery and Jesuitism are one. 

There is, however, no possible cause for alarm, though 
there undoubtedly is for diligence. Romanism has 
increased positively, but not relatively. It has not ad- 
vanced in proportion to the other denominations, nor in 
proportion to the population. Baltimore, the strong- 
hold of Popery, was once almost wholly Catholic ; it is 
now greatly outnumbered by Protestant sects. The 
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Romanists do not number, as attendants, more than 
550,000 persons ; and the influx of Catholics from 
Germany and Ireland, and at an earlier date, from 
Prance, may answer for that amount. Of course, every 
liberal and christian mind would desire, that those of 
that faith, settling in these states, should be provided 
with the means of worship in agreement with their con- 
scientious opinions ; and had this been the intention of 
the efforts, they had been only laudable. 

Nothing can be stronger evidence against the success 
of Romanism, than its actual position associated with 
the extraneous assistance afforded to it. With hundreds 
af thousands of dollars to back it, it has fallen short in 
the race with the other denominations ; while they have 
wanted the unity of action which sustained it, and 
were thrown entirely on their native inward resources. 
Popery cannot flourish in this land, except every thing 
proper to it should first die out, — liberty, conscience, 
independence, and prejudice. It is not indigenous — it 
is an exotic ; and though fostered by fond hands, and 
protected by strong ones, it will languish, fade, and fall. 
It is a monstrous expectation ; despondency alone could 
have suggested it. But the Pope must hope for no 
Becond life in this new world. It may be true, that he 
is immutable ; happily he is not immortal. 

Yet the occasion calls for diligence, and a diligence 
directed with sagacity as to means and distant results, 
equal to that of the adversary. If all were to sleep, 
while the enemy sowed his tares, there might indeed be 
a most rueful harvest. But here again the Romanists 
have made a bad choice. These people are the most 
wakeful of any one knows. They will certainly, when 
they see the evil, do their duty ; the only fear is lest 
they should give the adversary some advantage, by 
overdoing it. Let them feel that they have to deal with 
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a cautious foe, and treat him cautiously. They i 
not be content with a manful onset, such as they ] 
lately made, and expect to demolish at a blow, 
them remember that they have to do with a foe, 
rests his cause on time and perseverance ; whose 1 
seeks to undermine rather than to storm ; who 
smile at a defeat if it puts his opponent off his gu; 
and who, like the tiger-cat, can spring on his j 
when he seems to be moving away. It is manifest 
success is to be expected against such a foe, not fr 
occasional triumph, but by a careful observation oi 
devices, and a calm indomitable steadiness in resis 
them. 

You will, perhaps, be disappointed if I dismiss 
subject without a reference to the state of Infidelit 
this country. You are ready to think it assumes a i 
determined and evil aspect than with us. But let 
ask, can any thing be worse than our Fleet-s 
exhibitions and tracts ? I will admit, however, : 
though not worse, there is a more general expressic 
it where it really exists. The people here are altoge 
under less restraint; and you get the honest opi 
quickly. If people profess religion, they do it 
cerely, and you know it at once, and without si 
or reserve ; and, for the same reason, if they r< 
religion, you are advised of it promptly, and wit 
fear. 

But infidelity is not advancing here; it has d 
nished, and is diminishing. Still, you must unders 
that it did prevail to an alarming extent. The Revolt 
brought infidel France into close connexion with 
people, and the people into a state of strong symp 
with France. Much evil arose, from this caus 
religion ; and the leading men of the day were sedi 
by the sophisms of Voltaire, Rousseau, and d'Aleml 
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lie Revolution itself, unsettling men's minds, filling 
em with the care of the present, and making an 
tendon to the means of religion almost impossible, 
ntributed most extensively to the same issue. The 
ttlement of the war was followed by an unexampled 
arse of prosperity to America. England was com- 
itted to renewed and desperate conflict, while the 
rrying trade of the world was slipping into the hands 

the States. This superinduced an extravagance of 
»pe, and worldly desire, as fatal, perhaps, as either of 
e previous causes to the interests of true and spiritual 
ligion. 

However, that dark and evil day is past* The infi- 
lity of the period which had desolated France, and 
lich threatened, like a wasting flood, to destroy every 
tag precious in this land and ours, has subsided. In- 
lelity still exists, and its blasphemous nature is not 
anged ; but it is diminished and crest-fallen. Its 
•onghold is thought to be in New York ; but what is 
ind here of infidelity bears about the same proportion 
New York, as CarliJe's shop and the Rotunda do to 
radon. I should think, decidedly, that there is not 
>re open, and certainly less covert, infidelity in this 
intry than in ours. There would be a greater ap- 
arance of this evil in the West, but there would be 
3 in the East ; and the average, I believe, is by no 
►ans greater. 
The great sensible benefit to all these denominations 

that they are alike unknown to the government, 
tey may have, as we have seen, differences within 
jmselves, and unworthy jealousies of each other, but 
*se differences are not embittered by political strife. 
me are liable, on following out the convictions of their 
iiscience towards God, to be thought less loyal to the 
vernment than others. None are exalted, and there- 
vol. n. G 
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fore none are abased; none have exclusive privilege*, 
and, therefore, none can complain. The government 
roubles none, and they bring no trouble to the govern- 
ment. None by patronage are made haughty ; and 
none are made uneasy. All agree to ask no favour, no 
grant, no tax ; and all must be satisfied while none is 
given. The government, in this particular, have under- 
stood their interests, and keep their engagements most 
nobly ; and, by this means, they have made their yoke 
light and pleasant; they have taken from their duties 
half their difficulty, and more than half their respon- 
sibility. 

In this single view of the case, it must be admitted, 
that there is great advantage ; it remains for us to see 
whether the interests of religion really suffer by this 
non-interference. 



LETTER XXXV. 

I have now to speak of the Religious Economy of 
the churches. We have noticed the leading differences 
between the Episcopal church here and in the mother 
land already. The agreement between the Presbyterian 
and Methodist bodies, in the two countries, is so com- 
plete as to make discrimination needless. My allusions 
will, therefore, mostly be to the Congregational churches, 
when points of discipline are spoken of ; while the 
statements on property and support will apply to all. 

The remarks will relate to what is spiritual, or to 
what is temporal ; and my design is not to report a 
system ; but to illustrate the subjects on which there is 
a difference, leaving those on which we have entire or 
essential agreement in silence. 
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I have, I believe, already described the usual order 
of public worship ; it is, in the four principal denomi- 
nations, most pleasantly like our own. I have, never- 
theless, something to observe on its manner. The 
singing, generally, and universally with the Congrega- 
tlonalists, is. not congregational. It is a performance 
entrusted to a band of singers, more or less skilful ; 
and, as such, may sometimes afford one pleasure, but as 
an act of worship, it disappoints you greatly ; at least, 
if you have beer} accustomed to the more excellent way. 
Ton have the sense of being a spectator and auditor ; 
not of a participant ; and this is destructive of the spirit 
of devotion. With its best execution, it is not half so 
fine as the concurrent voices of a thousand persons, 
pouring forth their grateful sentiments in holy psal- 
mody ; and, in its lowest estate, it is poor and chilling 
indeed. A good sermon is often made or marred by 
the hymn. I fear many a one has been sadly marred 
by it in New England. 

I recollect, on one occasion, before sermon, that beau- 
tiful hymn of Watts's, " Gpme, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove," &c. was sung. There were some seven hundred 
people present ; but the hymn rested with six or seven 
persons in the gallery. The last line of each stanza 
was left to the female voices. At the line, " And our 
devotions die," to give the dying notes the more effect, 
it was left to one voice. The young woman kept her 
breath and diminished her tones as long as she could, 
and then turned round on her companions, and smiled. 

On another occasion, which was a special meeting of 
prayer and exhortation for the conversion of the world, 
I inquired of my brethren, uniting with me in the 
service, whether we could not close with the fine doxo- 
logy, " From all that dwell below the skies," &c. and 
the Old Hundredth tune ? " Most certainly," was the 

g 2 
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cheerful reply. It appeared, however, that there was 
another party to be consulted. Our wish was conveyed 
to the singers ; and the singers sent their respects, 
saying, that they could not sing it, as they were pie- 
pared with another piece. The consequence was, that 
a solemn service Was closed, and sadly cooled down, by 
a performance in which none could join, in which none 
were meant to join, and in which none cared to join. 

Much laudable attention is now paid to the psalmody 
of the churches ; and one may hope that it will lead to 
a preference of congregational singing, as finer in taste, 
and as essential to an expression of common worship. 
To be so, it must cease to be professional ; 'for the 
professors will seek to exclude the people. It must be 
steadily considered as an act of worship, in which all 
should unite ; and the maxim must be — That display is 
not worship. I am persuaded the Congregational body 
suffers much, in comparison with others, from the want 
of this. Their music, when well executed, may be 
attractive, but it is not edifying ; it may suit hetero- 
doxy, and help it ; but it is not a Suitable medium for 
warm affections and universal praise. It is also a 
strange departure from the practices of their fathers. 
The Puritans and Presbyterians are renowned for a 
common delight in this exercise of worship ; and many 
a hill -side rung with the solemn melody of their united 
praise. 

Another evil that needs correction, and that, I think, 
is in course of correction, is, the reading of sermons. 
This practice obtains considerably in other denomina- 
tions ; it is universal, or nearly so, in the Congrega- 
tional. It is thought, I believe, that the people have a 
prejudice in favour of it ; but I have, from my own 
experience, no reason to think so. Meantime, it is un- 
doubtedly prejudicial to the interests of the people, and 
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so of the pastors. It is no argument for this method, 
at good has been done by it, and that some few may 
ve to it great efficiency. It must rest on its general 
erits ; and, tried on this principle, no one can hesitate 
'saying, whether, other things being equal, the read 
eech or the spoken speech is the most interesting and 
ipressive. They feel this in their revivals ; for then 
is mostly laid aside; and one may hope that the 
jquent recurrence of the more interesting seasons will 
perinduce on the rising ministry habits of more spon- 
aeous utterance. 

If there is a feeling any where in its favour, it arises 
>m the impression that the read sermon will be marked 
th more correctness and careful study. I have not 
en unobservant on this subject ; and I do not think 
. He who is always writing is not the best composer. 
ie pastor, who tasks himself to write out at length not 
)s than two sermons a week, must find nearly all his 
are time occupied in a mere mechanical exercise, 
e can have no leisure to store his mind by good 
wiling, or to digest his reading by sustained medita- 
>n. He cannot wait for his second thoughts ; nor 
re his subject, however important, time to penetrate, 
d to make his mind and affections, for the period, part 
itself. He has two sermons to write by Sabbath 
jrning ; if he does not make haste, he will not get 
em done. This influence, kept up, forms a habit of 
)8e thinking and common-place utterance. The pastor 
ids himself committed to a species of manual drud- 
ry, to which there is no end ; and the mind wearies 
d sleeps upon it. What has been wearisome in the 
mposition, is not likely to change its character in the 
livery ; and the preacher and the hearer slumber over 
together. 
This subject deserves further attention than I am 
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authorized in bestowing on it in this connexion. None 
can so mistake these passing remarks, as to suppose 
that they are meant to justify indolence, or the want of 
careful and anxious preparation. I would have the 
pastor write less, that he may study more ; that he may 
present to his people better thoughts, with richer utter- 
ance and with greater power. 

The administration of the positive ordinances has, I 
believe, been adequately illustrated in the Narrative. 
Let me preserve your attention for some passing notice 
of the services of marriage and burial, as observed here. 
In burials, the custom has been to give public notice of 
the party deceased, and to invite the friends at large, 
who may desire to show a mark of respect, to attend. 
This invitation, from the inconveniences arising on the 
existing mode, has been made select in the larger towns* 
It is still, however, open to all in less populous places. 
I have seen nearly two hundred persons, half the adults 
of a little town, following the remains of a child to the 
grave. The house is thrown open; and those who 
cannot find admission, remain about the door till the 
movement begins, when they fall in silently and without 
trouble. 

No service, I believe, is ever performed in the burial- 
ground.* This takes place in the dwelling of the de- 
ceased. It consists of exhortation and prayer; and 
sometimes these exercises are renewed on the return of 
the mourners and friends from the ground. 

Marriage is regarded by the Government only as a 
civil contract, while its admitted importance may claim 
for it some religious service. It is valid, however, 
without any religious act, if the parties wish to avoid 
it. The provisions of the different States are various. 
Generally, it is provided that the agent shall be the 

• This is correct of some States ; but the practice varies. 
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ordained minister, or the justice of peace. In the State 
of New York it requires no publicity ; but the parties 
authorized to marry may do so on the instant. Usually 
public notification is considered expedient ; and still the 
method varies. In some cases the pastor publishes it 
to the congregation ; and he may marry the parties at 
any convenient time after this is done ; but the prevail- 
ing practice requires that notice should be given by the 
minister to the parish clerk, who is a civil officer, and 
who is responsible for the publication. It may be made 
on the church, or court-house door, or otherwise. A 
fortnight after this notice, the minister is at liberty to 
marry. He is responsible for making a correct return 
to the clerk of the marriages he celebrates, quarterly, or 
otherwise. This plan has been the most extensively 
used, and for the longest time ; and, after very careful 
inquiry, I do not find that it is open to the least 
objection. Some of the States have thought that it asks 
for more safeguard than iB needful; but none have 
thought it wanting in security. The legal profession 
allow that it works well. 

So much for the civil portion of the subject. The 
religious exercises are simple and appropriate ; and none 
but those who repudiate all religion, I believe, disregard 
them. The service is usually performed at the home of 
the contracting parties, and in the bosom of their fami- 
lies and immediate friends, and is, on this account, made 
much more interesting and less painful to all concerned. 
It is more frequently observed in the evening than at 
any other time of the day. The minister comes at an 
appointed hour ; and the order of service rests with cir- 
cumstances and his discretion. It consists of exhortation 
and prayer. Sometimes an address is given in expla- 
nation ; then prayer is offered ; then the consent of the 
parties is taken, and hands are joined ; and, after this, 
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short exhortation and prayer are renewed. At other 
times, the exhortation is given ; hands are joined ; and 
prayer is then offered. The minister chosen for the 
service is he who is best known and loved by the parties; 
and, performed under such circumstances, it is both 
affecting and solemn. 

The mystic ring is no necessary part of the ceremony; 
and it is frequently not used. The consequence is thtt 
the married lady cannot be distinguished by this sign. 
I believe in no country is the marriage vow held more 
sacred than in this. 

The government of the churches will lead us to regard 
them in their separate, and their associated capacity. 
The principles which regulate the particular church, 
whether Baptist, Presbyterian, or Congregational, have 
a strong resemblance. The officers also are similar, 
although they have different names. In the Presbyte- 
rian, they are the pastor or bishop, the elders and the 
deacons. The elders being a council with the pastor ; 
and the deacons being limited to the care of the poor, 
and the temporal affairs. In the Baptist, they are elder 
and deacon ; the style of " elder " being given to the 
pastor here. In the Congregational body they are the 
pastor and deacons. In each case, the officers are chosen 
by the church, without any control, except that the 
minister must be recognised by the association. Every 
church has an absolute voice in the persons admitted to 
membership. 

The affairs of the church are managed usually by ft 
committee, to which they are officially entrusted. With 
the Presbyterians, the bishop and elders, under the 
name of the Session, are this committee ; with the Con- 
gregationalists, the pastor and deacons compose it, if the 
church is small, but if large, some other members of the 
church are added to it. It is in these sessions that all 
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wreliminary business is prepared ; and to it all difficult 
business referred. They see and examine candidates 
or fellowship, before they are propounded ; and all 
natters of complaint and misconduct come under their 
lotice. They are qualified to examine these, to act on 
hem, and, finally, to dispose of them ; the party always 
laving, if he thinks himself aggrieved, the right of appeal 
6 the church, and still from the church itself to the 
©until or presbytery. The title to membership is, I 
hink, universally sought in the evidence of regeneration. 
>nly the male members are allowed to vote. At the 
idmission of members, all rise on the reading of a portion 
if the covenant, to express their consent, but it is not 
onsidered as a formal vote on the part of the females, 
laptism is mostly limited to the children which have 
me parent in fellowship ; and, consequently, a great 
nany grow up unbaptized, and the pastors here have 
oany more adult baptisms than we have. This custom 
las certainly contributed to enlarge the number of the 
Japtist community. 

The choice of the pastor is frequently spoken of as 
eating with the parish. The term parish, however, does 
tot now describe, as with us, geographical limits; it 
lenotes those persons who compose the congregation, 
nd subscribe to the support of its institutions. In some 
ases, the parish, or congregation, is allowed a confir- 
latory voice on the election of the church ; this is not 
eemed desirable, but it is not found to produce any 
erious evil. The fact of the church having agreed in 
& election, and of its being generally a majority, as 
ompared with those who are merely subscribers, renders 
reversed decision nearly impossible. 

Although the appointment, discipline, and removal 
f the pastor is understood to rest essentially with 
le church, it is the practice to make a reference to 
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council on these subjects ; and the, voluntary deference 
is so great as to place it in act, though not in principle, 
on an exact footing with the Presbytery. 

The Congregational churches disclaim the principle 
of independency ; and they have, therefore, a relative 
as well as a personal discipline. This associated control 
is exercised either by council or synod; the council 
being meant to respect the limited, and the synod die 
general interests of the church. 

The council may be called, by letters missive, by one 
or more churches. The letters are addressed to the 
neighbouring churches, requesting them to sit in council 
by their pastor and lay delegates, as representatives. 
They may be called on questions of prudence or of 
conscience, and then they are wholly advisory* Or they 
may be summoned for the purpose of ordination* and 
then their functions are mostly administrative. Their 
duty is to examine, and approve, and so ordain ; bat 
as the church has previously expressed itself, and 
as all the arrangements for ordination are fixed and 
made public, if the council are disposed to demur, they 
are placed in circumstances of such constraint at to 
make it difficult to decline the service. And as the 
churches invited to send representatives to the council 
are selected by the church applying, or rather by the 
candidates for ordination, it does not in principle supply 
a better safeguard against undue intrusion into the 
ministry than does the sanction given at our ordinations* 

The council may be mutual. It is then summoned 
by the agreement of two parties, who consent to refer 
their difference or difficulty to it. The cases on which 
this council is called to sit in judgment, are mostly those 
of difference between a church and a private member, 
or between a church and its pastor. Its power it 
merely advisory, but it is final. It is considered in 
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theory to represent the whole body of the church, find 
there is, therefore, no higher appeal. 

The council may be consociated or permanent. This 
is not created, like those I have noticed, by circum- 
stances ; but has a continued existence. It is, there- 
fore, considered to have all the attributes of a mutual 
council ; and, besides these, it is invested with an 
authoritative power more congenial with the genius of 
Presbyterian than Congregational order. It is to take 
cognizance of all cases of scandal within its circuit, and 
afford its assistance on all ecclesiastical occasions ; and 
those who decline to submit to its decisions, "they 
shall be reputed, after due patience, guilty of a scan- 
dalous contempt, and dealt with as the rule of God's 
word in such cases doth provide, and the sentence of 
non-communion shall be declared against pastor and 
church." — Saybrook Platform. 

The council may be ex parte. This can only exist 
where an aggrieved party desires a judgment, and the 
second party refuses to consent to a mutual council. 
The complainant has then the privilege of summoning 
a council from such churches as he chooses to examine 
his case. They give advice, they seek reconciliation; 
and if they attach no decided blame to the aggrieved 
party, and his church refuse to receive him, they com- 
mend him to another community. 

The designation of this council is certainly somewhat 
forbidding. But it may unquestionably be a noble act 
of justice to justify an aggrieved party, before the 
church, when the offender declines to face him before 
an impartial tribunal, and he has no means of compel- 
ling him. 

The council may be general^ and then it falls under 
the denomination of a synod. In its elements it cor- 
responds with the General Assembly; its powers are 
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variously stated, and with some little contrariety. It 
is held to he advisory and not authoritative ; hut it ii 
" to dehate and to determine controversies of faith and 
cases of conscience ; to clear from the word holy direc- 
tions for the worship of God and good government of 
the church." "The directions and determinations of 
the synod, so far as consonant with the word of God, 
are to he received with reverence and submission, not 
only for their agreement therewith, but also for the 
power whereby they are made, as being an ordinance of 
God, appointed thereunto in his word." — Cambridge 
Platform, 

It is quite evident from these statements, on the 
associated government of the churches, that there has 
been some danger of the Congregational body losing its 
distinctive character in the Presbyterian models; but 
the period either of fear or hope, as parties may respect 
it, has passed away. Nothing is more certain than that 
the Congregationalists are in practice becoming daily 
more jealous of every thing that is authoritative and 
judicial, while they are becoming more attached to those 
conferences and councils which are purely advisory. 

Besides these arrangements, which concern the go- 
vernment of the church, there are Pastoral Associations 
to promote its edification and union. 

The Pastoral Association, or Convention, is usually 
composed qf the ministers of the county. They as- 
semble twice or oftener in the year, to promote, by 
prayer, preaching, and fraternal intercourse, their know- 
ledge, zeal, and charity, and thus to qualify themselves 
to labour with greater advantage for the welfare of their 
churches. As might be expected, great good has arisen 
from these meetings ; many of the best revivals have 
sprung from them. The State Association is the same 
species of meeting, and for the same purposes, on a 
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arger scale. The Occasional Conferences are partly 
Ay and partly clerical; and their design is to knit 
together the several members of the body, and to 
advance the great interests of religion in the land and 
in the world. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

Let me now proceed to remark on that portion of 
Religious Economy which may be denominated temporal. 
So far as it is needful to notice it, the subject may, 
perhaps, be comprised under the heads of edifices — 
tenure of churches — means of general support. 

Of the churches, as edifices, I must say something, 
is they have been misreported. It has been said that 
they are smaller than ours ; and that, therefore, the 
number of churches does not supply a comparative scale 
for the attendance. I have looked with some care at 
this statement ; and so far as my best observations will 
carry me, I am prepared to say, that the average of size 
and accommodation is larger with them than with us/ ' I 
know not that they have any places so large as a few of 
ours ; but they have many of the extreme size, if 
seeing and hearing are to be consulted in the dimensions ; 
and we have certainly, both in the church and with 
iissent, many more small ones than they. 

An objection has also been taken to them, as edified 
of frail and perishable materials. If this objection is 
meant to be unlimited, it is not true. America has cer- 
tainly no St. Paul's ; nor any instance known to me, of 
Em exorbitant expenditure of 80,000 J. or 100,000/., on 
the erection of a single church ; but in all her principal 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, 
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there is an abundance of churches, which, for good 
accommodation, substantial construction, and respectable 
appearance, are as good as I would wish to see, and will 
compare at advantage with the average amongst us. As 
to the material of which the churches are constructed, 
when I say, that the more durable takes the lead in 
them, as compared with the other erections, it is plain 
that the utmost is done that a reasonable mind can 
require. When all the erections of a young town in 
the midst of the forest are of timber, it would be absurd 
to expect other material for the church. So soon as 
brick begins to appear for domestic uses, it is sure to 
appear in the church ; when stone supersedes brick, the 
first evidences of change are still to be seen in the 
church. In New York, the inhabitants are beginning 
to ornament their J>rick dwellings with marble steps, 
architraves, and pediments ; but they are carrying up, 
at the same time, in solid and beautiful marble, both a 
church and a university. 

Then, if this objection is to receive a limited appli- 
cation, it is true, and it is highly beneficial. In the 
small towns, and young settlements, the church is built 
of wood ; and I have satisfied myself that this is a 
decided advantage. When a settlement is just made, 
its numbers are few, and the place of worship bears, of 
course, a proportion to the numbers. If the original 
place were then built of stone, and not of timber, it 
would abide for ages, like many of our churches, with a 
capacity to accommodate some two hundred instead of 
some two thousand. But frequently while the settlement 
is young, the first churches are erected of clapboard ; 
as paint is dearer than wood, it is not painted, and left 
to itself, it will perish in some twenty or thirty years. 
By this time every thing is changed in the little commu- 
nity ; their numbers trebled ; their means quadrupled ; 
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they determine to build a more substantial place, 
adequate accommodation ; so that, in that new 
try, most of their original places have already 
swept away by the besom of time, while ours 
in to this day. And as objects of taste, and 
orials of the past, one would have them remain for 
; but tbis is not now the question. It is a question of 
mmodation ; and whether the accommodation re- 
t comfort or space, the American places have the 
ntage. 

am now to refer you to the tenure of ecclesiastical 
erty. You are to understand, that there are two 
38 that are recognised by the law as holding, and 
ling to hold, such property. They are, the church 
the parish ; and they are both corporate bodies. The 
ch is precisely what it is with us. The parish de- 
i place as well as persons ; it now, by the legal 
ges that have been effected, denotes persons rather 
place. The persons in this relation, who are deemed 
parish, are the subscribers ; and the term, therefore, 
jarly synonymous with our term congregation, as 
nguished from church. The church has the right to 
se the minister ; but the parish have a veto on the 
:e. Commonly, the majority of the parish will be in 
ibership with the church, so that there is little danger 
inflict of opinion, except in gross mischoice.' The 
igs and property with the edifice are considered to 
ag to the church ; but the edifice itself is held by 
parish as a corporation. The law knows not a 
ch in its religious, but in its civil capacity ; and the 
ence of the existence of a civil corporation must, of 
se, be found in enrolment and subscriptions. Pew- 
era are deemed to have a separate right of property ; 
they can bring their action against the parish, if that 
erty is injured. This provision is necessary, from 
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the common practice of selling the pews as the means of 
meeting the first expenses of erection. What would be 
regarded as a fair sum is given for the purchase ; and, 
afterwards, they bear a yearly rate, that is adequate to 
sustain the minister, and lesser charges. 

The law has been very different, as you will suppose, 
at different periods ; and now it varies in the several 
States. 

I have endeavoured to express the spirit of the law; 
its form, under the modelling hand of time and circum- 
stance, will not be less liberal, and will become more 
simple. It is certainly a great improvement in legis- 
lation on this subject. The high advantage consists in 
making the church, or congregation of subscribers, a body 
corporate. This gives them a legal being ; allows them 
to sue, and to be sued ; and to uphold all their civil rights 
with facility. It is at once a great security in the tenure 
of fixed property, and a discharge from an immense 
standing expense, on the renewal of trusts or trust-deeds. 
While other interests are justly regarded, this ought not 
to be neglected in our own country. The present state 
of the law, as it affects all the Dissenting bodies, is such, 
as not only to expose the property to serious hazard, 
but as to incur a charge on them of something like 
10,000Z. per annum, without benefit to any one. 

The final head of temporal economy relates to the 
means of support. It has great importance in itself, and 
is enhanced by the position of the church at the present 
time. At home, we are hardly allowed to refer to this 
subject, even in other connexions, without being over- 
whelmed with charges, which confound a good man, and 
make a calm and philosophical conclusion extremely 
difficult. However, I shall endeavour to treat the sub- 
ject, without acrimony and without fear ; and in the hope 
that it may contribute to the formation of a just opinion, 
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and, consequently, to the advancement of true religion, 
without respect to sect or party. 

You are aware that our fathers, when they braved the 
Atlantic, and sought a settlement in the New World, 
did so for conscience' sake. But, although they fled 
from the face of persecution, and certainly would have 
recoiled from the act of direct persecution, they under- 
stood so little the nature of religious liberty, that they 
established a system which would, under a change of 
circumstances, inevitably assume a persecuting character. 
In fact, this ignorance of the imprescriptible claims of 
conscience was not their fault in particular, it was the 
common fault of all, and of the time. Immunity on the 
one hand, and restriction or persecution on the other, 
were the only forms in which religion appeared : and 
although the principles of liberty were to be developed 
by the searching hand of intolerance, it was not to be 
expected that they should be appreciated, adopted, and 
matured, without a considerable lapse of time and ex- 
periment. The efforts made, in these youthful settle- 
ments, in favour of prescription and endowment, and 
the counter efforts peacefully made in favour of perfect 
religious freedom, supply evidence, which is so interest- 
ing, that it cannot be neglected ; and so strong, that 
prejudice itself cannot put it down. 

While, in every case, the results have been the same, 
the methods of reaching them have been various. This 
makes it somewhat difficult to treat them, but it neces- 
sarily increases the power of the testimony. 

In Virginia, the Episcopal church was established by 
law. The law was tried in both its forms ; without the 
toleration, and afterwards with the toleration, of other 
sects. For nearly a century, it was the exclusive 
religion of the State ; it was endowed, and all parties 
were compelled to contribute to its support. The 

VOL. IT. H 
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consequence was any thing but what a good Episcopalian 
would desire. Unworthy and incompetent men, in search 
of respectability or emolument, made the church a prey. 
Having nothing to apprehend from the people, or the 
rivalry of sects, they became careless, and indolent, and 
frequently dissolute. The statements on this subject 
abound, and are most painful. The pastors generally 
neglected the people, and the people despised and for- 
sook the pastors ; so that the system was dead, even 
while it retained the visible forms of existence. 

It was then tried with toleration. This alteration 
admitted the other sects to enter the State ; and without 
direct hinderance, to labour for the instruction and sal- 
vation of the people. The privileged clergy, however, 
despised their rivals : and as all sects were still taxed 
for their benefit, it concerned them little by what name 
they were called ; and they continued to repose on their 
supplies, in indolence and security. If they slept, the 
oppressed sectaries did not sleep. Their efforts were 
not in vain : and these, with the reckless negligence of 
the endowed party, and the changes effected by the 
Revolution, prepared the State for an improved method. 

It was felt that all could no longer be made to sup- 
port one ; and it was proposed that all should be assessed 
for the benefit of all the denominations. This, however, 
was declined: the Dissenting bodies protesting most 
nobly against any participation in the benefit of such a 
tax. Finding them firm in the rejection of all State 
allowance, an act was passed in 1775, to relieve them 
from all contributions towards the support of the esta- 
blished religion ; and, eventually, the whole question 
was disposed of, and the whole country satisfied, by 
placing all denominations on one footing ; by knowing 
them only as civil corporations, and withholding all 
allowance. 
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As quickly after this as the circumstances would allow, 
the Episcopal church revived, and placed itself on equal 
terms with its compeers. To this time it has continued 
to advance. It has now fifty-five clergymen devoted to 
their work, who are superintending affectionate and 
thriving flocks : and it is spreading itself on every hand, 
having good report amongst the people. 

That we may change the field of observation, let us 
pass into New England. Here, the church, or Standing 
Order, was founded on the principle of State interference. 
In Massachusetts, in 1631, the General Court passed a 
law that all should contribute in their parishes to uphold 
the Standing Order ; and that none should be eligible 
for civil office, who were not in church membership. 
This was not only to make the people pay, but, having 
paid, it was to punish them by a Test Act if they did 
not conform. This principle was afterwards modified, 
by allowing persons to divert their payment to some 
other body, on certifying that they belonged to it, still 
compelling them to pay to some religious society ; and 
by the provisions of the Half-way Covenant. I think, 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned, I have shown how 
it affected the Congregational Order, by the corruption 
of doctrine ; it may be proper to remark, that it exten- 
sively promoted the interests of sectarianism. Under 
the milder form of the compulsory payment, the worldly 
were obliged to pay equally with the religious ; and as 
the worldly will always have the strongest objection to 
pure and undefiled religion, the chances are decidedly 
for error, and against truth. The worldly misbeliever, 
if compelled to pay either to Universalism or Calvinism, 
would prefer Universalism as a species of quietism ; but 
if left to his choice to pay or not, he would say, " I will 
pay to neither, for I love my money better than both." 

h2 
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Has the true church of Christ a right to compel such 8 
man ; and if it has, will any benefit accrue ? 

In Vermont and New Hampshire there were not only 
State enactments, but provisions of land in favour of the 
same and similar objects. Each township had an 
original grant of three hundred acres. This estate was 
to benefit equally four parties, — the church, the school, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
first minister. The first minister was deemed a pro- 
prietor, and he could will his portion away to his family 
or friends. It was, in fact, a bonus to induce a person 
to encounter the first difficulty of settling ; and it usu- 
ally attracted the least worthy to the spot. The one- 
fourth originally meant for the permanent uses of the 
church, with its other privileges, remained, and the 
church languished in the midst of its indulgences. It 
is remarkable that " the desolations" of these districts, 
which a Scotch writer has magnified to illustrate the 
inefficiency of the voluntary principle, are the very deso- 
lations which were created by the compulsory and State 
methods on which I am animadverting. 

The changes which haye taken place have been 
various and gradual, but they were all in favour of the 
voluntary principle ; and in the year 1833, only two 
years since, the last fragments of the compulsory and 
endowed system were demolished by the power of 
improved opinion and religious principle. This was 
done in Connecticut about fifteen years since, and in 
Vermont and New Hampshire about the same time. It 
was in Massachusetts it lingered till 1833 ; and, by a 
striking coincidence with what is now happening in our 
own country, it was upheld to the last by Unitarianism. 
That you may be assisted to a correct opinion on this 
material subject, I will supply you, in the Appendix, 
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with some extracts from the laws as they existed, were 
varied, and do now exist. 

The voluntary principle, then, is the only one now 
for the support of these churches. It has been tried in 
some States to the exclusion of every other ; it has been 
tried in other States, for different periods of time, where 
every other has failed : and what is the result ? Deli- 
berately, but without hesitation, I say, the result is in 
every thing and every where most favourable to the 
voluntary, and against the compulsory, principle. Let 
us look at this, both as a matter of testimony and as a 
matter of fact. 

Testimony is universally in its favour. Let me not 
be mistaken. Some may carp at the term universal, 
and endeavour to muster some few voices in favour of 
the Standing Order. Such voices are doubtless to be 
heard, but it is truly marvellous that they are so few. 
Of course, the transition so lately effected from one 
system to the other must have disturbed many interests, 
and have brought loss to some. It was to be expected 
that some, under the old system, would be incompetent ; 
and these would naturally incline to an allowance from 
the State rather than from the people, who would be too 
wise to grant it. Some who had become grey and 
infirm under that system might be supposed to cling 
to it, even though every advantage were with the 
change. Harvey showed his skill in metaphysics, as 
well as in physics, when he observed, that none of his 
profession above forty years of age received his theory, 
or were to be expected to receive it. 

But, in truth, though every reasonable mind would 
be ready to make considerable allowances for the influ- 
ence of such causes, it was never less necessary ; and 
they are only referred to, to prevent captious and unfair 
objection. After having invited the most candid opinion 
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on the subject — after having sincerely sought for the 
truth, whether favourable or unfavourable to the volun- 
tary system— and after having sought this in every 
quarter, and chiefly where State provisions had been 
enjoyed, — I certainly did not find half a dozen men 
who would give their suffrages for the old method! 
The ministers, as a body, who might be supposed to 
have professionally strong preferences for a fixed and 
compulsory stipend, were united in their attachment to 
the voluntary principle. The brethren in Massachusetts, 
where the change had been so recently completed, re- 
joiced in it, and anticipated from it a decided advance 
in pure religion. Those of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine, with whom we had an opportunity of meet* 
ing and conferring, were unanimous in the same judg- 
ment, and referred gratefully the renovated state of their 
churches and of the ministry to its benign influence. 
The brethren of Connecticut, whom we met in large 
numbers, decidedly concurred in the same opinion. 
The Episcopalian of Virginia, and the Congregationalist 
of New England, who had been indulged and protected 
to the utmost, were equally in favour of the new prin- 
cipled Men of every denomination — the Methodist, the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Reformed, the Lutheran, 
the Churchman, and the Independent — all deprecate 
State interference and State allowance. Men of every 
region — the East, the West, the North, the South — and 
who are most deeply concerned for the interests of reli- 
gion, agree in coming to the same conclusion. Indeed, 
such unanimity of opinion on a practical question, in- 
volving the interests of so many parties, and to be 
determined mostly by those whose habits and thoughts 
had been associated only with the old system, is what I 
never expected to find. It assured me of at least two 
things : 1 . That the evil of this system must have been' 
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reat indeed, and visible to all; and, 2. That these 
evoted men had wisdom enough and piety enough at 
nee to resolve, that what was injurious to religion could 
ot be beneficial to them. 

I know that a reference has been made, with confi- 
ence, to Dr. Dwight, and it has had my careful atten- 
ion. I think you will judge it exceedingly confirm a- 
ory of the subject. In the first place, it is very little 
hat Dr. Dwight asked — far less than would satisfy the 
borough advocate of establishments. In the second 
astance, at the time when he formed his opinion, a 
;reat many ministers of eminence and standing were of 
he same mind. The first important changes were then 
on t em plated ; infidelity united with the tolerated reli- 
;ious bodies in demanding them ; the conflict was 
trong, and frequently connected with demonstrations 
f irreligious violence. This class of excellent men 
>ecame apprehensive; they had fear of change; and 
rhen they saw the ungodly conspicuous in the assault — 
he ungodly, who had been fostered under the old 
ystem — they could not commit themselves to the un- 
ried issue. 

Dr. Dwight has not survived, to look back calmly on 
he consequences of the change, and to revise his 
►pinions ; but many of his contemporaries have. I 
lave sought them out; I have communed with them 
it large on the subject. In every instance, they have 
icknowledged that they were wrong; that their fears 
?ere groundless ; that the transition has brought with 
t only good, and good in a degree for which they could 
lot have hoped. This class of testimony may surely be 
graduated with that obtained from reluctant witnesses ; 
ind I will leave you to judge, from the weight it always 
receives in a court of justice, with what power it bears 
>n the question. 
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Then, Fact is unanimously in its favour* This sub 
mits a wide field to us, and the difficulty is, still t 
condense observation. Let me dispose, first, of Nei 
England. It has undergone a most felicitous improve 
ment since the alterations. I need not, I presume, ente 
into detail on this particular; for none will arise t 
contradict the assertion. The Standing Order could no 
have stood its ground as a State establishment. It wa 
inert and inefficient ; the Dissenting community on th 
one hand, and infidelity on the other, were prevailinj 
against it ; while, within itself, was engendered the wors 
forms of heresy. It is now placed on a level with it 
rivals, and it is equal to the best in the race of excel 
lence. Every form of orthodoxy has made a surprisinj 
start, and is sustaining it as it was begun. The ministr 
has been supplied with better men ; the men have beei 
better maintained. Churches have been revived when 
they languished, and they have been created in abun- 
dance where they did not exist. The " desolations" o 
New England, which have been triumphantly cited front 
reports many years old, are rapidly disappearing undei 
the voluntary principle, and never were the prospects or 
the future, for that favoured land, so bright and hopeful 
as they are at the present time. 

Although one writer has ventured to talk of the reli- 
gious " desolations" of New England, general conviction 
is so completely against him, as to make it useless to 
burden your attention on this subject. The slightest 
reference to the Statistical Tables will settle the ques- 
tion. But while it is commonly conceded that the New 
England States are better supplied with the means of 
religious worship than any other country in the world, 
the admission is not unfrequently made at the expense 
of the other States, and of the voluntary principle. Mr. 
Dawson, for instance, in a recent address to the electors 
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of Plymouth, conceded, that these States were excel- 
lently supplied with religious means ; and he then pro- 
ceeded to maintain, that these means,, had grown up on 
the principle of State establishment, and that the other 
and newer States, which had discarded this principle 
and relied on its opposite, are, indeed, in the very state 
of desolation predicated. If this is correct, it is fatal 
to the new method ; but let us look at it dispassionately. 
I think I have already shown, with some clearness, 
how much of her prosperity New England owes to the 
principle of a Standing Order: I must now bring the 
means possessed by other States into comparison with 
those she is admitted to enjoy. Massachusetts, then, 
the principal State of New England, and the longest 
settled, has — 

Population 610,014 I Churches 600 

Ministers 704 | Communicants .... 73,264 

New York, which is the principal middle State, and 
which has advanced with more rapidity than any of the 
>ther States, and which, therefore, has had the greater 
lifficulty in meeting the spiritual wants of the people, 
las — 

Population 1,913,508 I Churches 1,800 

Ministers 1,750 | Communicants .... 184,583 

[s this a sign of desolation ? 

Pennsylvania, the next middle state of consideration, 
las — 



Population 1,347,672 

Ministers 1,133 



Churches 1,829 

Communicants .... 180,205 



Is this a sign of desolation ? If it is, what are we to 
ay of the most favoured divisions of our own country ? 
Scotland is universally thought to be highly privileged 
a her religious means ; but Scotland stands thus — 



Population 2,365,807 

Ministers 1,765 



Churches 1,804 

Communicants . . (uncertain) 
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But it will be objected that tbese States are not 
either of the West or South, and are, therefore, not to 
be accepted in evidence on the wants of the more dis- 
tant regions. I admit this ; but, with this admission, I 
maintain that it is unjust to make the condition of the 
young States in the West, or the Slave States in the 
South, which are just colonizing, the test of the volun- 
tary principle, as compared with New England; as 
unjust as it would be to try the compulsory principle in 
Great Britain, not by what it had wrought there, but 
by what it had done in Jamaica and in the Canadas. 
Having, in mere justice, protested against this mode of 
trial, I am not, on that account, unwilling to make the 
comparison. 

Tennessee has — 



Population 684,000 

Ministers 458 



Churches 630 

Communicants 60,000 



Ohio, a Western State, which, in 1810, had only a 
population of 230,000, and forty years since, not more 
than five hundred persons settled, has now a population 
of 937,000 scattered over a surface of 40,000 square 
miles, nearly the size of England and Wales. With 
these disadvantages the account stands thus — 



Population 937,000 

Ministers 841 



Churches 802 

Communicants 76,460 



Indiana, which is further West, and is settling at this 
very time, has, while struggling with the first difficulties 
of the forest, found leisure and means to provide itself 
as follows : — 

Population 341,000 I Churches 440 

Ministers 340 \ Communicants 84,826 

Is this, then, the desolation of the West ? If so, 
what a moral desolation must Scotland be ! In truth, 
are not these figures, in union with such circumstances, 
most astonishing ? I confess to you, that I have looked 
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at them once and again ; and when I have assured my- 
self that there is no cause to doubt their correctness, it 
still appears next to impossible for a people, settling in 
this new land, without aid from Government, and spread 
over so large a surface, to have achieved so great a work 
for their spiritual welfare. 

I have travelled over a large portion of the West, and 
I can readily account for the impressions which have 
been received by strangers in those regions. The eye is 
disappointed at not seeing, amidst every little cluster of 
log * cabins, the spire or tower of the village church ; the 
people who do not profess religion, are not careful to 
lave appearances, and you quickly see them as they 
ire ; the ministry, as a distinct order, is far less apparent 
han in the East, for those who minister amongst the 
Methodists and Baptists are mostly without regular 
raining. But it is evident, that he who is not prepared 
o revise and correct his impressions, under such circum- 
tances, is not qualified to report concerning them. The 
ninisters here are in advance of the people ; they will 
till keep in advance of them ; and it would be the 
lesire of ambition, not of wisdom, that would place 
hem so far in advance as to be out of reach, and out of 
;ight. The little churches also in the scattered districts 
>ear the same relation to the state of the people. They 
ire frequently log cabins, and have no outward sign to 
lesignate their use ; but as the log cabin yields to better 
iccommodations in domestic life, so surely does the 
church receive an improved and visible form. In fact, 
the West is not New England. There are fewer means ; 
they are of a lower character ; and the people who do 
act profess are less under the influence of wholesome 
restraint and decorum. How can it be otherwise ? 
There is, undoubtedly, much to be done for it. But, 
meantime, you will know how to judge of the reports 
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made on its waste places, by remembering that, if its 
present means are fewer than those of New England* 
they are decidedly more than those of Scotland. 

If we turn from the particular and comparative views, 
with which I have thus supplied you, to those which are 
more general, the American Institutions suffer nothing. 
The severest trial that can by possibility be made on this 
subject, is to take the ten States, on which we have any 
safe returns, which have been last added to the Com- 
monwealth. These are, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, Mrsouri, Loui- 
siana, and Florida. These will give a return of persons 
spread over a surface of 480,670 square miles, about 
nine times the size of England and Wales, as follows .*— 

Population 3,641,000 I Churches 3,701 

Ministers 2,690 | Communicants .... 286,560 

Need I say, how greatly this again exceeds Scotland! 
If we take the principal towns of that country, and 
put them into comparison with those of ours, the advan- 
tage is entirely with them. For instance, Liverpool 
has — 

Population 210,000 I Churches 57 

Ministers 57 | Communicants . . . 18,000 

but New York, which is its counterpart, has — 

Population 220,000 I Churches 138 

Ministers 142 | Communicants .... 81,887 

Edinburgh has — 

Population 150,000 

Ministers 70 

but Philadelphia has — 

Population 200,000 

Ministers 137 

Glasgow has — 

Population 220,000 

Ministers 76 



Churches 65 

Communicants . . (uncertain) 



Churches 88 

Communicants . . (uncertain) 



Churches ........ 74 

Communicants , . (uncertain) 
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ston has — 



Churches 55 

Communicants . . (uncertain) 



ation 60,000 

ters 57 

jham has — 

ation 50,000 I Churches 23 

ters 23 I Communicants .... 4,864 

icinnati, a city only forty years old, and in the 
has — 



ation 30,000 

ters 22 



Churches 21 

Communicants .... 8,555 



: the statements already made, there can be no 
:y in concluding, that the general supply of the 
;ountry is, in comparison with any other country, 
lingly great. The figures would stand thus — 



ation .... 13,000,000 
ters 11,450 



Churches 12,580 

Communicants . . . 1,550,890 



elds about one clergyman and one church to every 
id persons ; while it gives about one in nine of 
Die population, as in a state of communion ; and 
e turns do not include the communicants connected 
e Episcopal, the Catholic, and some smaller sects, 
•tainly not taken too high. Of England, if it is 
1 that there are seven or eight thousand working 
n the Episcopal church, and five or six thousand 
inited to other divisions of the church, the amount 
3ters will bear about the same proportion to the 
ion as in America. But if this ministry is to be 
ed to the two indispensable tests of its efficiency 
people, church accommodation and church com- 
fits, it will fail most lamentably. The Bishop of 
:, in his evidence on this subject, states, that 
y not one-tenth of the people are supplied with 
room in the places of his diocese. I conclude, 
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that no diocese can exceed that of London, and take ti» 1 
whole therefore at one-tenth. If it is conceded, that the |? 
Dissenters supply as much as the Episcopal church, I 
suppose this is the utmost that may be asked. This, 
then, would supply both by the voluntary and com- 
pulsory system only an accommodation for one-fifth of 
the people. 

Then look at the state of communion, which is, after 
all, the real test of strength and influence. It is shown 
by documents, which will not be disputed, that the 
Episcopal church, though hers is a free communion, has 
only 350,000 communicants. I think the communicants 
of the Dissenting bodies may be safely put down at 
700,000 ; and I do not expect more will be allowed to 
them. This, however, will only give us 1,050,000; 
while America, at a low estimate, and with a universally 
strict communion, has 1,550,390 ; an increase on ova 
of more than one-third ! * 

All these results are most striking ; and, in truth, if 
they are admitted, they are overwhelming in evidence 
On this account, the Statistical Returns have recently 

* As this passage has been attacked, I have thought it well to 
insert in the Appendix two letters which I wrote to explain, qua- 
lify, and vindicate it. The letters which called for them may be 
found in the Record of May 28th, and June the 15th. I caa 
cheerfully leave the conclusion with any candid reader who may 
be disposed to peruse the whole correspondence. It has been said, 
that the passage, if correct, is invidious to the Established Church. 
I can sincerely say I did not mean it so to be. The comparatm 
figures were only given to account for the gross numbers. If the 
general figures are admitted ; the comparative ones between the 
Church and other sects are not necessary to the case ; and I have no 
objection to the reader overlooking them. I would willingly omit 
them; but such is the unhappy spirit prevailing, that it would 
immediately be said, the author had been compelled to withdraw 
statements, which were not correct. I maintain that they are sub- 
stantially correct ; and that with the explanation I have given, they 
cannot be misconceived, even though they should be still *w- 
represented. 
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put into dispute, and have been taxed with the 
est exaggerations. That some exaggerated state- 
s have been hastily made, I am ready to allow, for 
e seen such. But I have given much attention to 
pproved documentary evidence, and have sought, 
reral cases, to verify or shake it ; and the result is, 
[ am fully persuaded it deserves confidence. Great 
have, indeed, been taken with this class of evi- 
>. All the denominations have more association 
aore system than are common with us. They make 
yearly returns in their respective associations where 
are known, and where serious error would be cor- 
1. These are made again to conventions, or central 
s. General almanacks are prepared for public use, 
rhich these statistics are introduced, and are subject 
ision and amendment. One gentleman, with ex- 
t capacities for the subject, and of unquestioned 
•ity, has devoted himself entirely to these important 
*ies. All the annual and local returns have been 
led and sifted by him ; and they have appeared, in the 
ied form, in the Quarterly Register, a work which, 
; research and fidelity, has acquired high repute in 
j denominations ; and it is the interest of each body 
■, that no other body is allowed, at its expense, to 
vith exaggerated numbers. I say not that these 
is, after all the pains taken, are perfect ; but I fear- 
say, that they are both honest and admirable, 
inly we have to this day no returns, dissenting or 
pal, ecclesiastical or civil, that can in any way be 
ired with them. With us, it is still a desideratum, 
, I trust, some one will at length supply, 
the whole, then, the conclusion is, that whatever 
errors may cleave to a subject which does not 
of perfect exactness, the general results remain 
utable. And with such results before us, shall we 
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still, with blindness and prejudice, refuse the lessons 
they imperatively convey? While such evidence is 
developing itself in favour of the voluntary principle, 
where alone it has found an open and fair field of pro- 
bation, should not the Dissenter be confirmed in 
his assurance of its power and efficiency ; and be dis- 
posed to rest his cause on it with confidence and 
quiet ? And should not the pious Churchman, who 
regards an establishment only as it promotes the interests 
of religion amongst the people, be inclined, whatever 
may have been his original disinclination, to weigh such 
testimony with calm and dispassionate attention ? At 
least, he should know, that he need not be withheld 
from the subject by apprehension and alarm. The Dis- 
senter concerns not himself in the temporal estate of the 
church, except as it may affect his equality as a citizen, 
and as he devoutly desires that the Episcopal portion of 
the church may arrive at a condition most favourable to 
her honour, stability, and usefulness. Spoliation, not 
only is not, it never can be his object ; for he can never 
profit by the spoil. Even the paltry grant, passing un- 
der the name of the Regium Donum, his principles, fairly 
carried out, compel him to decline. Whatever emolu- 
ments may be granted by the State to others, and what- 
ever his opinion of them, he deems himself richer than 
they in having none ; for the church and the world are to 
be renovated, not by patronage, but by principles. At 
all events, if the infirmities of our common nature should 
allow no more in the present period of excitement, this 
improved conviction might take from our discussions 
most of their bitterness while they continue, and conduct 
' us the more quickly to peace when they terminate. How 
apposite and beautiful, at such a time, is the prayer of 
the excellent Venn, of Huddersfield : — " O, Prince of 
Peace, heal our divisions ! Diffuse thy patient loving 
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Spirit ! Give discernment to distinguish aright between 
what is essential and what is not, and (meekness) to bear 
with each other's differences, till the perfect day discovers 
ill things in their true proportions." 



LETTER XXXVII, 

Although I have dwelt on the last subject at consi- 
erable length, I hope it has not been to weariness. I 
ave now to solicit your attention to a kindred topic — 
le Religious Societies. My design is, not to present 
on with an almanack under this head ; but merely to 
lance at the leading voluntary associations for reli- 
iou8 purposes ; and to connect, with a brief statement, 
ich remarks as may appear to be opportune and im- 
artant. 

The Bible Society was not instituted till the year 1816. 
» receipts, in the first year, were 1*9,218 dollars ; but 

met with such general sympathy, that it made rapid 
Ivances on that amount The last year, its income 
as 88,600 dollars; making an increase on the pre- 
ious year of 3,665 dollars. The amount of Testa- 
en ts and Bibles printed during the year, is 149,375 
>pies ; and since the formation it has issued 1,644,500 
>pie8. 

Its first attention was directed to the domestic claims. 
l May, 1 829, the resolution following was unanimously 
iopted : — " That this society, with a humble reliance 
l Divine aid, will endeavour to supply all the destitute 
milies of the United States, with the Holy Scriptures, 
tat may be willing to purchase or receive them, within 

VOL. II. i 
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the space of two years, provided means be famished by 
its auxiliaries and benevolent individuals, to enable the 
board of managers to carry this resolution into effect" 
This noble and patriotic resolution was carried out in 
the spirit which suggested it ; and I have every reason 
to think, that so far as the nature of the pledge allowed, 
it has been redeemed. Certainly, the American people 
are the very people to deal with such a resolve. 

One good purpose enacted, strengthens the mind to 
bring forth another. When the demands of home were, 
for the time, answered, the Christians looked round for 
another world to conquer. A proposition was made is 
1 833, to do, in concert with other societies, for the whole 
world, what had been done for the States. Such a pro- 
posal evidently required to be looked at with greater 
caution, in all its bearings, before a society could pledge 
itself with propriety or honour. It stood over. The 
sense of the sister society here was sought. I was the 
instrument of conveying it, and offering the needful ex- 
planations. The proposal was modified, and submitted 
to the meeting in the following terms : — 

" In view of the Divine promise as to the ultimate 
spread of the gospel over the earth ; of the signal suc- 
cess of the Bible cause during the present century ; and 
of the numerous translations of the Scriptures already 
made ; of the establishment of able and faithful mis- 
sionaries in almost every Pagan and Mohammedan 
country ; and of the wide extent of commerce and inter- 
national communication ; it is the serious conviction of 
this Society, and is therefore 

" Resolved, That were the friends of the Bible in 
christian countries to exercise that faith, to offer those 
fervent supplications, to make those efforts and sacri- 
fices which the present aspects of Providence -and th 
word of God demand, but a short period need pass away 
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before the families of all nations might be favoured with 
the light of revealed truth. 

" Resolved, That in consonance with the sentiment 
sxpressed in the preceding resolution, this Society will 
iteadily aim, and, under the blessing of God, employ its 
best endeavours, in concert with similar institutions, 
towards effecting the distribution of the Bible among all 
the accessible population of the globe, within the shortest 
practicable period. 

" Resolved, That the zealous and united prosecution 
>f this grand object be affectionately and earnestly 
recommended to all the Bible Societies and friends of 
he Bible in this country and foreign lands." 

This proposition, thus qualified, was unanimously 
iccepted. There can surely exist no objection to it. 
[t i$, indeed, the expression of what we all desire ; but 
he expression is useful. It awakens the sentiment 
nrhere it is dormant ; it presents a recognised and sub- 
line object before the eye; and it creates sympathy 
irith every other society in every quarter of the world, 
from the instant conviction, that it is only by the union 
>f all, that it can be accomplished. I trust the resolut- 
ions will be responded, as with an angel's voice, from 
he father land. 

The American Board for Foreign Missions was formed 
n the year 1810. It was first suggested at an asso- 
ciation of ministers, by some young students, who were 
inxious to devote themselves to missionary labour. Its 
apid growth is evidence sufficient, that it has laid firm 
lold on the convictions and affections of the churches, 
[ts receipts, in the last year, are 145,844 dollars ; being 
in increase on the former year, of 15,270 dollars. In 
he same period, forty-eight persons have been sent out ; 
lineteen ordained missionaries ; two physicians ; two 
printers ; other assistants, twenty-five ; total, forty- 

i2 
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eight. The present state of this prosperous society is 
as follows : — 

Missionary Stations • • 56 

Ordained Missionaries 85 

Physicians, Printers, Teachers, and Assistants, 

male and female 181 

Native Teachers and Assistants 56 

Churches raised 39 

Converts admitted 2300 

It is the intention of this Society to send out at lent 
an equal number of missionaries this year. Its pro- 
ceedings are reported in the Missionary Herald, a well- 
conducted periodical, now commanding a sale of about 
15,000 copies. It should be observed that it embraces 
only the Presbyterian and Congregational denomini- 
tions ; and not more than 2,500 churches are at present 
contributors. 

The Home Missionary Society is a remarkable instanct 
of sudden advancement towards maturity. It was con- 
stituted in 1826. It commenced by some previous 
movement with 104 missionaries ; in the first year this 
amount was increased to 169 ; in the second to 201 ; m 
the third to 304 ; in the fourth to 392 ; in the fifth to 
463 ; in the sixth to 509 ; in the seventh to 606 ; and 
in the eighth and last to 676. The income has risen m 
proportion to this demand. The receipts daring Ac 
last year were, 78,911 dollars, which is an advance on 
the former year of 10,284 dollars. It has contributed 
to revive the domestic societies connected with the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed church bodies ; so that there tie 
now about one thousand missionaries employed by these 
societies in the United States and the Canadas; and 
about fifteen hundred churches supported or assisted 
through their instrumentality. Apart from these, are 
to be computed the efforts put forth by the Methodist, 
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the Baptist, and other religious bodies, for the same 
>bject. 

Undoubtedly, the astonishing success of this society 
a to be referred chiefly to the deep sense of its need on 
he minds of the people ; but no small proportion of it 
must be ascribed to the confidence which has been 
nspired by its management. It was my privilege, fre- 
}uently, to plead its cause ; to become acquainted with 
ts detail ; and to witness, in the West, its labours ; and 
[ have certainly never met with an institution under 
nore excellent government. And this is the more 
■emarkable, when the brevity of its existence and the 
•apidity of its growth is borne in mind. 

There was danger that its sudden advancement, and 
lie crying claims made on it from the wilderness, might 
lave betrayed it to hasty and unwise measures. On 
lie contrary, while it moved with surprising energy, it 
las acted with equal prudence. It has started on the 
principle of employing no one as a missionary who had 
tot enjoyed a regular education for the ministry. It has 
iccepted no man for this service who would not have 
jeen deemed eligible to act as a christian pastor. It 
ias thus saved the ministry from degradation ; it has 
nspired confidence in the congregations needing help ; 
md by maintaining the character of the missionary in 
ull equality with that of the pastor, it has secured his 
lsefulness, and disposed the most respectable men to 
ook to its service, as offering an inviting, as well as an 
mportant, field of exertion. From the want of some 
luch principles of action, so simple, and yet so wise, what 
nischief has been done, where there was, doubtless, a 
dncere desire to do only good ! 

The Education Society has for its object the pre- 
paration of young men of talent and piety for the 
christian ministry, either for home or foreign service. It 
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was formed in 1815 ; and although claiming priority 
of existence to the Home Mission Society, it has re- 
cently owed much of its success to the principle on wfakk 
it has acted. They are admirably calculated to work in 
harmony, and to the highest issues. 

This institution does not provide itself with the meat 
of educating its beneficiaries ; it merely sees them placed 
in the existing colleges, and meets the expenses which arc 
consequent. The applicant is required to produce, from 
his pastor and others who know him, certificates of hk 
talents, piety, need of pecuniary aid, and preparation 
to enter on a collegiate course of study ; and if he it 
accepted, he is required also to enter into an engage- 
ment to refund the expenses of his education at a future 
time, should he be able, and should the society call on 
him so to do. The society have a discretional power 
to cancel the engagement under particular circumstance!. 
This arrangement had been adopted subsequently to id 
formation, and is considered to work with advantage. 

During the past year, 1834, it had — 

113 Beneficiaries in 14 Theological Seminaries. 

433 ditto 34 Colleges. 

366 ditto Ill Academies and Schools. 
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The applicants in the same time, had been two hun* 
dred and eighty. 

The receipts of the institution, in the last year, were 
57,818 dollars, being an increase on the year 1833, of 
11,000 dollars. The expenditure has been 56,36$ 
dollars. The beneficiaries have refunded, in the tame 
period, 1,947 dollars. 

About six hundred of its beneficiaries have completed 
their course of education, and are now actively employed 
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in the ministration of the word of life. Forty are mis- 
nonaries in foreign parts ; and between two and three 
hundred are employed wholly, or in part, by the Home 
Missionary Society. About twenty are engaged as 
editors of literary and religious publications ; and the 
remainder are settled as pastors, or are looking to such 
settlement. One-sixth of all the ordinations and in-* 
stallations in the past year, throughout the States, were 
under the patronage of this society. During the last 
sight years, eleven thousand dollars have been repaid ; 
and about one hundred thousand dollars have been 
earned by teaching schools, manual labour, and other 
services. 

Besides this society, there is the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Society, which, in the last year, had 436 bene- 
ficiaries, and had received 19,277 dollars ; so that these 
societies, which embrace only the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies, have not less than fourteen hun- 
dred young men in training for the christian ministry ! 

The Tract Society requires to be named here, for the 
extent and importance of its operations. It was formed 
only in 1 825 ; but it has on its lists 737 works, which it 
has published. Of the tracts, it has printed 36,303,250 
copies; and of the volumes, 33,669,918 copies. The 
receipts on the past year were 66,485 dollars ; and the 
whole amount had been disbursed. No less than 20,000 
dollars had been applied to foreign distribution ; and a 
resolution is adopted to use 30,000 dollars in the present 
year for the same purpose ! 

Apart from many smaller societies, that at Boston 
deserves notice, as it is the parent of the one I have 
reported, and as its principle of action is equally general 
and comprehensive. It has upwards of seven hundred 
auxiliaries; its receipts, in 1832, were 12,606 dollars ; 
and it issued 14,500,740 pages. 
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This society is conducted with much vigour, andequl 
prudence ; its noble efforts in behalf of foreign objecti 
deserve especial commendation. 

The Sunday School Union is an important tributary 
in the great work of benevolence. It is catholic in its 
spirit, and is second to none in the ability and zeal whk 
which it is conducted. This society was formed is 
1824. Its committee is composed of religious men of 
different denominations ; and no book is to be adopted 
until it has the sanction of each member. In the year 
1832, the eighth of its existence, it had 790 auxiliaries; 
9,187 schools were in connexion ; having 542,430 
scholars, and 80,913 teachers. As many as 26,915 
teachers and scholars are reported to have become pious 
in the same period. The expenditure for that year was 
117»703 dollars ; for the last year it was 136,855. 

The more vigorous efforts of this society have been 
directed, most wisely, to the valley of the Mississippi. 
In 1830, it was resolved unanimously, " That, in reli- 
ance upon Divine aid, they would, within two yean, 
endeavour to establish a Sunday-school in every des- 
titute place, where it is practicable, throughout the 
valley of the Mississippi;" that is, over a country which 
is 1200 miles wide, and 2400 in length! If this great 
work is not perfected, much has been done, and much 
is doing. There are thirty-six agents wholly employed 
in this service; and during the past year, they esta- 
blished five hundred schools, and revived a thousand. 

I must not omit in this notice The Temperance 
Society, It was instituted in 1826, and has wrought 
an astonishing renovation amongst this people. From 
the circumstance that ardent spirits were to be had at 
about a shilling a gallon, the temptation became ex- 
ceedingly great. As the demand for them rose, exten- 
sive orchards were planted, and fruits and grain were 
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grown for the purpose of extracting spirit ; till at length 
it threatened to become the beverage of the country. 
The serious attention of the benevolent was called to it. 
The subject was discussed and urged in all its import- 
ance on public notice. At last the principle of total 
abstinence from spirits, as a drink, was adopted as the 
basis of the society. It had, of course, to contend 
every where with unreined appetite and pampered vice ; 
but every where it fought to conquer. 

In the short space of its existence, upwards of seven 
thousand Temperance Societies have been formed, em- 
bracing more than one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand members. More than three thousand distil* 
leries have been stopped, and more than seven thousand 
persons who dealt in spirits have declined the trade. 
Upwards of one thousand vessels have abandoned their 
use ; and (most marvellous of all !) it is said that above 
ten thousand drunkards have been reclaimed from in- 
toxication. 

I really know of no one circumstance in the history 
of this people, or of any people, so exhilarating as this ! 
It discovers that power of self-government, which is the 
leading element of all national greatness, in an unex- 
ampled degree. 

It is my duty to convey my impressions with perfect 
candour; and I should therefore observe, that this 
society, and its noble cause, are suffering at the present 
time from slight, and I trust temporary, reaction. The 
cause of Temperance has often been pleaded intempe- 
rately ; and the intemperance of the mind, as well as of 
the body, has its appropriate punishment. Many have 
sought to extend the pledge to wines and other things, 
and have thus destroyed its simplicity and its power. 
Uniformly it is found that the use of wine is diminished 
where abstinence from the use of spirits obtains. Had 
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the advocates of the great cause remained inflexible to 
demanding one simple object, they would have won 
both ; the fear is, in insisting on both, they may be 
denied all. No people know better than the Americans 
how to bear with manly and united energy on any 
portentous evil of the day ; they have only one fault— 
they know not when to stop. However, they have, as 
a whole, acted above all praise ; they have laboured and 
prayed, prayed and laboured, and the plague is stayed, 
and the nation is saved. 

These are the principal general societies. The fol- 
lowing table, with which I have been favoured by Dr. 
Wisner, comprises the remainder of the same class, and 
it will interest you. Besides these, of course, there are 
numerous local societies. The amount raised annually 
will be an index to their relative power, and will, per- 
haps, make further statement unnecessary. 

Receipts of Benevolent Societies in the United States, in the Tear 

ending May, 1834. 

Dollars. Oato. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions 155,002 24 

American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions . . 03,000 00 
Western Foreign Mission Society, at Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 16,296 46 

Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society .... 35,700 15 
Protestant Episcopal Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society 26,007 97 

American Home Missionary Society 78,911 24 

Baptist Home Missionary Society 11,448 28> 

Board of Missions of the Reformed Dutch Church 

(Domestic) 5,572 97 

Board of Missions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (Domestic) estimated • . 40,000 00 

American Education Society 57,122 20 

Board of Education of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Churches 38,000 00 

Carried forward . . . 527,061 51 



/ 

/ 
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Dollars. Cents. 

Brought forward . . . 527,061 51 

Northern Baptist Education Society 4,681 11 

Board of Education of the Reformed Dutch Church 1,270 20 

American Bible Society 88,600 82 

American Sunday School Union 136,855 58 

General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 

Union 6,641 00 

Baptist General Tract Society 6,126 97 

American Tract Society 66,485 83 

American Colonization Society 48,939 17 

Prison Discipline Society 2,364 00 

American Seaman's Friend Society 16,064 00 

American Temperance Society 5,871 12 

Total $910,961 31 



I am inclined to think, that when your eye runs over 
these brief statements, and when you remember that 
scarcely any one of these societies is more than twenty 
years old, and most of them less than- ten, you will be 
filled with surprise and admiration. But let us seek to 
profit by what we admire. Is not this an additional 
proof of the power and resources of the voluntary prin- 
ciple ? Could so much have been done, in such a period 
of time, and amongst a people so circumstanced, by any 
other imaginable means ? 

Again, is it not presumptive evidence of the general 
good management of these societies ? I am fully aware 
that large sums of money may be raised, occasionally, 
where there is no proof of a wise and careful application ; 
but a public institution will not have large accessions to 
its income, year after year, unless it gains increasingly 
on public confidence ; and confidence does not usually 
rest long where it is misused. In fact, I may say, and 
say it advisedly, that the most popular of the societies 
are excellently conducted. Were you to desire me to 
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account for this, in one word, I should say — they owe U 
to their agency. The persons who are entrusted with 
the concerns of a great benevolent society, rest under 
the deep conviction that its claims and interests are 
paramount; and they resolve to commit the official 
superintendence to the highest and best hands. They 
look round in every direction for the best man, and it 
matters not where he is, or what he is doing, he is their 
man as far as purpose may go. They challenge him 
without hesitation ; and they leave it with him to say, 
whether he deems his present engagements to hare 
superior demands upon him to those proposed to him* 
The person so applied to, if sacrifices of pastoral attach- 
ment are to be made, is prepared to make them at' the 
call of public duty ; he has no feverish anxiety about 
his means ; he does not seek more, he does not expect 
less ; for these societies are economical in things, and 
not in men, and that is true economy ; and he is embar- 
rassed by no fear that he shall suffer in the estimation 
of his brethren by compliance, for the best and the wisest 
will be his consociates. Hence it is that yon com- 
monly find the very first men in the church at the head 
of these institutions. The particular churches sympa- 
thize with the church universal, and resign their pastor 
for such a service ; and if he is careful to honour the 
choice, he finds himself not degraded, but advanced to 
higher esteem, as well as to wider usefulness. 

I know of no one thing that has contributed to the 
success of these religious bodies equally with this ; and 
simple as it is, it deserves to be made an indispensable 
principle of action. The opposite course is full of dis- 
aster. If, from a low estimate of the office, or from an 
unwillingness to incur charge, an inferior person is 
accepted to first-rate appointments, you will soon find 
him surrounded only by men like or less than himselt 
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He is officially the leader of the body ; but if the weak 
lead the strong, there will be confusion and every evil 
work ; and order will only be restored by the better men 
gradually disappearing. Incompetency propagates in- 
competency ; and, at length, none but the weak aspire 
to a post which has been degraded in the eyes of men. 
Would I could say that none of our societies have 
suffered from such causes ! But it is impossible to put 
tome of them in comparison, as we were forced to do, 
with the corresponding ones in the younger country, 
without painfully feeling their inferiority in such 
respects. The interests at stake are great and over- 
whelming, and a remedy should be applied without 
delay. 

Besides the primary agents, most of these societies 
have a considerable number that are secondary. They 
move among the associated churches in the different 
states, in a rotation adjusted with much precision and 
forethought by their superiors. Their duty is to impart 
information, awaken zeal, and open new resources in 
favour of their object. Such agency would be needful 
in an ordinary case; it is peculiarly requisite here. 
The cause is so new, and comparatively so unknown ; 
and the persons to be interested and united in it are 
scattered over such an amazing territory, that it could 
not be kept in vigour, if it were held in life, without 
such agency. I ascribe very much of the efficiency of 
the societies in question to this cause. 

Yet I will not scruple to avow, that I have considered, 
in some instances, the fair line of proportion, which it 
is mostly so difficult to discern, to have been over- 
stepped. In one or two cases, so many agents are 
employed as to make a fearful deduction on the gross 
receipts. But this is not the chief evil. I have reason 
to know that the subordinate agency is, as a whole, 
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well chosen and efficient ; still, it is evident, in propor- 
tion to the number demanded, is the risk of engaging 
the incompetent. Some of the deputies, therefore, are 
in capacity below the average of the pastors ; and the 
average effect is then against the object to be promoted. 
If we have fallen below the mark, perhaps some of the 
transatlantic societies may have exceeded. Yet my ob- 
jection would not be so much to the amount as to the, 
quality ; it cannot well be excessive, while it is excellent. 
I must not dismiss this subject without remarking, 
that, while these societies are working nobly to their 
avowed end, they are exercising a collateral influence 
scarcely less important. They are insensibly dissolving 
the barriers which have kept good men asunder ; and 
are teaching the churches of the faith that they are 
essentially one. They are the true ministers of revivals ; 
and have worked, though perhaps unseen, more than 
every thing to that end. They have shown the predoiu- 
ness of truth, and the worthlessness of error. They 
have called out the mazed attention from the metaphy- 
sical to the practical ; and corrected practice has con- 
vinced men of the doctrine which is of God. They 
will consume, alike, Unitarianism on the one hand, and 
Antinomianism on the other. They are diffusing over 
the churches a heavenly piety; inspiring them with 
sublime expectations ; and girding them for sublime 
devotedness. What is low, and little, and selfish, will 
die away before them ! and in the hour of their triumph, 
they will disclose to us the answer to the prayer which 
we have so often preferred, — "Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth, even as it is in heaven l" 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Hating dwelt with some enlargement on the State of 
Religion in this country, both in its peculiar and ordi- 
nary manifestations, let me now impart what information 
I may on the kindred subject of Education. On no 
subject, perhaps, has attention been more fully or justly 
awakened ; for we can only assume that the interests of 
religion amongst a people are sound and hopeful, as 
those of general instruction are imbued with these 
qualities. 

Education is either collegiate or common. That 
which is collegiate will require our first consideration. 
The leading peculiarities of the colleges are, that some 
of them add to general learning that which is profes- 
sional, and then they are eligible to be regarded as 
universities ; others are strictly theological institutions, 
to prepare young men for the ministry ; and others, it 
may be either theological or classical, are frequently 
denominated .Manual Labour Institutions, from the cir- 
cumstance of manual labour being extensively employed 
as a means of exercise and profit. If I refer you to a 
principal example in each class, you will be sufficiently 
" informed, on the subject ; and will only have to make 
~ allowances for such variations as circumstances, for the 
time, may impose. 

Yale College is certainly first of its class ; and, for 
the number of its pupils, the variety of its schools,- and 
its high reputation, it may challenge the name, equally 
with those which have it, of a university. It was 
established in 1700, at Say brook. It derives its name 
from Elihu Yale, of London, its original benefactor. 
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Bishop Berkeley also took an interest in its foundation; 
and presented it with one thousand volumes. It ii 
composed of ten valuable erections ; two of them of 
stone, and the rest of brick : another hall is about to 
be erected. The students at present in attendance are 
as follows : — 

Theological 55 

Law 39 

Medical 71 

Seniors 66 

Juniors 81 

Sephomores 103 

Freshmen 126 

541 ' 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, are 
examined in Cicero's Select Orations, Virgil, Sallust, 
the Greek Testament, Dalzel's Collectanea Graeca 
Minora, Adams' Latin Grammar, Goodrich's Greek 
Grammar, Latin Prosody, Writing Latin, Barnard's or 
Adams' Arithmetic, Murray's English Grammar, and 
Morse's, Worcester's, or Woodbridge's Geography. Ja- 
cob's Greek Reader, and the Four Gospels, are admitted 
as a substitute for Graeca Minora and the Greek Testa- 
ment. 

No one can be admitted to the Freshman Class, till 
he has completed his fourteenth year ; nor to an ad- 
vanced standing without a proportional increase of age. 

Testimonials of good moral character are in all cases 
required ; and those who are admitted from other 
colleges must produce certificates of dismission in good 
standing. The students are not considered as regular 
members of the college, till, after a residence of at least 
six months, they have been admitted to matriculation, 
on satisfactory evidence of an unblemished moral cha- 
racter. Before this they are only students on probation. 

The government and instruction of the students are 
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ted to the Faculty, which consists of a president ; 
ssor of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology ; a 
>r of the Latin language and literature ; a pro- 
)f mathematics, natural philosophy, and astro- 

a professor of divinity ; a professor of rhetoric 
itory ; a professor of the Greek language and 
re ; and eight tutors. 

whole course of instruction occupies four years ; 
sach year there are three terms or sessions, 
three younger classes are divided, each into two 
i parts ; and each of the divisions is committed 
mrticular charge of a tutor, who with the assist- 
' the professors, instructs it. The Senior Class 
acted by the president and professors. Each of 
r classes attends three recitations or lectures in a 
xcept on Wednesdays and Saturdays, when they 
lly two. The following scheme gives a general 

the authors recited each term : — 



R.E8HMAN CLA88. 
I. 

Liivy, from one-half to two- 

oman Antiquities, 
ebra, begun, 
flora, vol. i. begun. 

II. 

Livy, finished. 

ajora, continued through 

orical part, and Xenophon's 

ibilia. 

ebra, finished. 

III. 

;gun. 

ijora, vol. ii. begun. 

Euclid, five books. 

>PHOMORE CLASS. 

I. 

mtinued. 
ijora, continued, 
viewed and finished. 

II. 

dshed and reviewed. 

II. 



Juvenal, Leverett's edition, begun. 

Graeca Majora, continued. 

Day's Mathematics ; Plane Trigono- 
metry, Nature and Use of Lo- 
garithms, Mensuration of Super- 
ficies and Solids, and Isoperimetry ; 
Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, and Navigation. 

III. 

Graeca Majora, continued. 
Juvenal, finished. 
Cicero de Oratore, begun. 
Day's Mathematics ; Surveying. 
Bridge's Conic Sections. 
Spherical Geometry and Trigono- 
metry. 
Jamieson's Rhetoric. 

JUHIOR. CLASS. 

I. 

Cicero de Oratore, finished. 
Tacitus, begun. 
Graeca Majora, continued. 
Olmsted's Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics. 

II. 

Tacitus: the History; Manners of 
the Germans; and Agricola. 



K 
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Greca Majora, continued. 
Natural Philosophy, finished and 
reviewed. 

III. 

Astronomy. 
Hedge's Logic. 
Tytler's History. 
Fluxions. \ 

Homer's Iliad. f At the option 

Hebrew, French, or f of the Student. 
Spanish. j 

SENIOR CLASS. 
I. 



Stewarf g Philosophy of the m«^- 
Brown's ditto. 

Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
Kent's Commentaries on Amitai 

Law, voL L 
Greek and Latin. 

n. 

Kent's Commentaries, toL I con- 
tinued. 
Paley's Natural Theology. 
Evidences of Christianity. 
Greek and Latin. 

III. 



Blair's Rhetoric. ' Say's Political Economy. 

In addition to the recitations in the books here spe- 
cified, the classes receive lectures and occasional in- 
struction from the professors of the Greek and Latin 
languages ; the Junior Class attends a course of expe- 
rimental lectures on natural philosophy ; and the Senior 
Class, the course on chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
and select subjects of natural philosophy and astronomy. 
The members of the several classes attend also the 
private exercises and lectures of the Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Oratory. A course of lectures on the oration 
of Demosthenes for the crown, is delivered to members 
of the Senior Class. Specimens of English composition 
are exhibited daily, by one or more of each of the divi- 
sions of the Sophomore and Junior Classes. Written 
translations from Latin authors are presented by the 
Freshman Class. The lower classes are also instructed 
in Latin composition. The Senior and Junior Classes 
have forensic disputations once or twice a week, before 
their instructors. There are very frequent exercises in 
declamation, before the tutors, before the Professor of Ora- 
tory, and before the Faculty and students in the chapel. 

Gentlemen, well qualified to teach the French and 
Spanish languages, are engaged by the Faculty, to give 
instruction in these branches, to those students who 
desire it, at their own expense. 



I 
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Worship is observed in the college chape], every 
morning and evening ; when one of the faculty officiates, 
and all the students are required to be present. They 
are also required to attend public worship in the chapel, 
on the Sabbath, except such as have permission to attend 
the Episcopal, or other congregations in town. 

The college expenses are made out by the treasurer 
and steward, three times a year, at the close of each 
term ; and are presented to the students, who are re- 
quired to present them to their parents, guardians, or 
patrons. He is not permitted to recite till the bills are 
paid. 

The annual charges in the treasurer's bill are, — 

Dols. Cents. 

For instruction 33 00 

For rent of chamber in college, from 6 to 12 dollars 

— average 9 00 

For ordinary repairs and contingencies .... 2 40 

For general damages, sweeping, &c, about ... 3 30 

For wood for recitation rooms, about .... 1 30 

$49 00 
Board is furnished in commons by the steward, at 
cost, about $1,87 a week ; or $75 a year, not including 
vacations. It varies, however, with the price of provi- 
sions. Wood is procured by the corporation, and dis- 
tributed to those students who apply for it, at cost and 
charges. 

The following may be considered as a near estimate 
of the necessary expenses : — 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Treasurer's bill as above 49 49 

Board in commons, 40 weeks .... from 70 to 80 

Fuel and light — 8 to 16 

Use of books recited, and stationary . . — 5 to 15 

Use of furniture, bed, and bedding • . — 5 to 15 

Washing — 8 to 18 

Taxes in the classes, &c — 5 to J 

Total $150 to $200 

K 2 
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The tutors in these colleges hold, in some degree, t 
different place from those with us* 

They are brought nearer to them ; they reside 
amongst them ; and they have charge of their moral 
conduct and obedience to the positive precepts of the 
college, as well as of their elementary instruction. This 
provision, it struck me, worked admirably. 

The methods of education are all by lecture, by reci- 
tation, and by periodical examination; each method 
supplying the deficiencies of the others, and conferring 
an amount of benefit which is not to be found in the 
best use of any one alone. The best teachers appeared 
to be jealous of relying on much formal oral instruc- 
tion ; and very commonly allow the regular lecture to 
be dissected by the most searching inquiry and dis- 
cussion. 

From the arrangements which I have quoted, it is 
also evident, that the leading object is not so much to 
force superiority in one department, as to supply com- 
petency to all. The powers of the student are not 
concentrated on one subject, but are exercised on se- 
veral ; and if this does not allow him to attain the 
highest knowledge in a given pursuit, his whole amount 
of knowledge may be as great ; while his advancement 
in true wisdom may be much greater, since his education 
will have much more of proportion and of actual trutii 
about it than would otherwise be possible. Undoubt- 
edly, scholars of the first talent, and with the fixed 
determination of taste and habit to a particular study, 
should be encouraged to the utmost to consolidate their 
energies on that study, and to attain the heights of 
additional discovery. Such means, collegiate institu- 
tions will usually supply ; and if not, true genius will 
create them ; but in discoursing of them as means cf 
educating the people, their excellency will chiefly 
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consist in calling up all the faculties of the mind, and 
in teaching them to master all those great elements of 
knowledge, which give acquaintance with life, symmetry 
to character, and the sagacity and efficiency of wisdom. 
I should observe, that the younger colleges, as you 
may expect, are not commonly so well adjusted, or so 
vigorous in action, as Yale ; hut they are moving on to 
maturity with striking rapidity. A disadvantage to 
most of them is, that the majority of the students enter 
so late. In several instances, I found that the larger 
portion of undergraduates were nearer to thirty than 
twenty years of age. The usual course is four years. 
In many of the colleges there is no great strictness of 
examination for admission ; hut as the college rises in 
power, it imposes stricter terms. 

I have now to notice the Theological College. Per- 
haps I cannot do better than to refer your attention to 
Andover, whose commencement I have already briefly 
described. It was established, as I have stated, in 1807, 
and is supported by private beneficence. It has not 
been affected, as some colleges have, by State patronage 
and enactment ; and is the most prosperous of its fel- 
lows. Its faculty is composed of the President ; a 
Professor of Sacred Literature ; a Professor of Christian 
Theology ; a Professor of Sacred Rhetoric ; and a 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. The number of 
students is usually above one hundred. To obtain 
admission, they must produce certificates of pious and 
moral character; and of collegiate education, or of an 
education equal to it. 

The following quotation, from a writer who, I believe, 
graduated there, will furnish you with an outline of the 
studies, and the manner of pursuing them, sufficiently 
distinct : — 
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" There are three classes, called the Junior, Middle, 
and Senior. The first year, the Bible is studied in the 
original languages. All the aid which can be obtained 
from the learning of other commentators, without regard 
to their peculiar views, is eagerly sought. The Bible, 
however, is the text-book ; and the Dictionary, with 
other philological helps, the principal expositor. As the 
class assembles in the lecture-room, there is free discus- 
sion of the meaning of the passage to which they are 
attending. Freedom of investigation is earnestly en- 
couraged in connexion with a humble and prayerful 
spirit. In the lecture-room, every mind is on the alert, 
and each individual is willing to express dissent from 
the opinion expressed by his fellow-student or the pro- 
fessor. The study of the Bible is thus prosecuted, 
during the year, with unwearied diligence. 

" The second year is devoted to the investigation of 
Doctrinal Theology. The following is a list of the 
topics which engage attention, in the order in which 
they are taken up : — 1. Natural Theology ; 2. Evi- 
dences of Divine Revelation; 3. Inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; 4. Christian Theology ; 5. Divine Attri- 
butes : 6. Trinity in the Godhead ; 7. Character of 
Christ ; 8. Sonship of Christ ; 9. Holy Spirit ; 10. 
Divine Purposes; 11. Moral Agency; 12. Original 
Apostasy ; 13. Character and State of Man since the 
Fall ; 14. Atonement ; 15. Regeneration ; 16. Christian 
Virtue, or Holiness ; 17. Particular Branches of Chris- 
tian Virtue ; 18. Justification ; 19. Perseverance of the 
Saints; 20. Future State; 21. Future Punishment; 
22. Positive Institutions ; 23. Christian Church ; 24* 
Infant Baptism ; 25. Mode of Baptism ; 26. Lord's 
Supper. These general topics, of course, admit of 
many sub-divisions, which it is not necessary here to 
introduce. 
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" There is an outline of the course of study placed in 
he hands of each of the students, in which there is 
eference to all the important works in the library, 
fhich treat of the subject under investigation. The 
itudents become familiar with the reasonings of writers 
m both sides. They discuss the subjects with entire 
reedom with one another ; and in the lecture-room, 
«rith the professor. No one hesitates to bring forward 
my objection which his reading or his meditations have 
mggested. Every student knows that in this land, 
where there is such unrestrained license of opinion, the 
clergyman must be continually meeting with the strong- 
est arguments of subtle foes ; they all know that it is 
necessary that they should be well armed for the conflict 
which awaits them. Another consequence is, that the 
cavils of the infidel are, perhaps, as thoroughly studied 
18 the arguments of the Christian. The above outline 
certainly does not contain all the important topics in 
Christian Theology. It is intended merely as the foun- 
dation, deep and broad, upon which the student is to 
build in future years. It gives direction to his studies, 
ind tells him what he wants. 

" The third year is devoted to sacred rhetoric, the 
critical preparation of sermons, the study of church his- 
tory, and pastoral duties. During the latter part of the 
[rear, the students occasionally preach in the chapel and 
in the neighbouring villages ; and the demand for minis- 
terial labour is so great, that but a few months elapse 
ifter they leave the seminary before nearly all are set- 
tled. The demand for pastors is vastly greater than our 
leminaries can at present supply." 

Let me now pass to those colleges which, for the sake 
of distinction, are called Manual Labour Institutions. 
The most interesting specimen which I have seen is that 
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at Cincinnati. This institution is delightfully situated 
on the Walnut Hills, two miles from the city* It i. 
known as the Lane Seminary, and derives its name 
from Messrs E. & W. Lane, Merchants of New Orleans, 
who were its first benefactors. Since then, other dona- 
tions have been made ; and amongst them, 20,000 dol- 
lars have been given by Arthur Tappan, Esq., to endow 
a professorship. It has erections competent to receive 
a hundred students, and about that number are now on 
the foundation. Dr. Beecher, whom I noticed as being 
in New England in September, was there on its interests; 
and he succeeded so well as to procure 10,000 dollars 
for a library, 15,000 for a professorship, and 10,000 for 
a chapel. The present faculty consists of a President 
and Professor of Theology, a Professor of Church Hit- 
tory, a Professor of Biblical Literature, a Professor of 
Languages, a Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and a Superintendent. 

By its prospectus, it proposes to act on a platform, 
equally elevated and expanded as that of the eastern 
establishments; but you would be deceived if yon 
should conclude that all that was thus set forth is 
accomplished. It rather shows intention for the future, 
than the image of the present deed ; like many of the 
cities of this Western world, which look complete and 
magnificent in architectural drawing, but which have at 
yet scarcely disturbed the green sward of the forest. It 
is obliged, for the present, to accommodate itself to 
circumstances. This seminary is meant to be chiefly 
theological ; but because the young men who seek its 
benefits have not been able to make previous acquisi- 
tion, it necessarily takes the form of a collegiate, and 
even of a grammar-school, establishment. Its pecu- 
liarity, however, is, that it employs manual labour as 
an ingredient in its system. The following quotations 



• 
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from a well-digested report may best illustrate this 
subject ; and as it has recently excited inquiry, I pre- 
sume that they will be read with interest : — 

•• Whatever may be the theoretical objections of good 
men, practically unacquainted with this system, to its 
practicability and importance, it is to the directors no 
longer a matter of experiment, but of sober fact, result- 
ing from three or four years' experience, that the con- 
nexion of three hours' daily labour, in some useful and 
interesting employment, with study, protects the health 
and constitution of our young men ; greatly augments 
their physical energy ; furnishes to a considerable ex- 
tent, or entirely, the means of self-education ; increases 
their power of intellectual acquisition ; facilitates their 
actual progress in study; removes the temptations of 
idleness ; confirms their habits of industry ; gives them 
a practical acquaintance with the useful employments of 
life; fits them for the toils and responsibilities of a 
newly-settled country ; and inspires them with the 
independence of character, and the originality of inves- 
tigation, which belongs peculiarly to self-made and self- 
educated men. 

" While the making of money was ever regarded by 
the friends of this system as one of its minor and sub- 
sidiary results ; and while its grand and leading object 
would be fully accomplished by its direct action in 
protecting the lives and health of our young men, and 
securing their intellectual elevation, irrespective of con- 
siderations of gain ; yet the pecuniary aids thus secured 
for self-support, especially by such as are without 
means, are to be reckoned amongst the peculiar benefits 
of the manual-labour system. The contiguity of our 
institution to the city of Cincinnati affords peculiar 
facilities, such as are seldom enjoyed, for the successful 
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operation and* improvement of the manual-labour de- 
partment. 

" During the early part of the last year, an arrange- 
ment was entered into by the committee with Messrs. 
Corey and Fairbank, booksellers, of Cincinnati, to fur- 
nish the students with several printing presses, and with 
stereotype plates for printing Webster's Spelling Book. 
This establishment has been in operation nearly a year, 
and now embraces six presses, furnishing work for 
twenty students. 

" About 150,000 copies of the above-named work 
have been printed, and about 1000 copies per day are 
now issued from the presses ; thus furnishing our young 
men with the privilege of scattering the light and bene- 
fits of rudi mental education amongst more than 500,000 
of the rising generation annually, while they have en- 
joyed the best kind of labour for the promotion of 
health, and been successfully engaged in procuring the 
means of self-support. 

" Besides the common work of printing Webster's 
Spelling Book and the Elementary Reader, the students 
have recently commenced the printing of an edition of 
Dr. Eberle's Treatise on the Diseases of Children— a 
valuable medical work, which requires fine paper and 
the best workmanship; and it is believed that in all 
respects the execution of the work is highly satisfactory 
to the employers. 



The average amount earned by six printers in ten 
months, by working about three hours per day . 

Average amount earned at the same rate in a year . 

Amount now earned by twenty students per week . 

Average amount 

Average amount earned by twenty students, at the 
same rate as above, per year 132 08 



all. Cents- 


120 


00 


144 


00 


50 


82 


2 


54 
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"In view of these results, and the small annual 
expense of this institution, it is hardly necessary to 
remark, that the students in this department have the 
high satisfaction of providing the means of their own 
education without aid from friends, or from the bene- 
factions of the church. 

"This arrangement is the more important for our 
young men, from the fact, that a knowledge of the 
business is easily acquired; several of the students 
having gained such an acquaintance with the employ- 
ment in three or four weeks, as to be able to earn forty- 
six cents per day, or two dollars and seventy-six cents 
per week, by working three hours per day* 

" This operation is highly satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, not only as furnishing a useful and advantageous 
employment to the students, but as it is unattended 
with any expense to the institution in furnishing presses, 
or in the printing and disposition of the books. From 
nearly a year's full experiment, the committee are fully 
persuaded that this branch of our manual labour has 
peculiar advantages in respect to its simplicity, its 
appropriate exercise, its general utility, and pecuniary 
results. 

" At the commencement of the spring term, an 
arrangement was entered into by the committee with 
Messrs. Skinner and Tompkins, of Cincinnati, by which 
from twenty to thirty of our students have been fur- 
nished with cabinet-making employment. 

" This branch of business is considered as one of the 
most desirable that can be introduced, as to its general 
utility, its vigorous exercise, the ready sale of furniture, 
and the reasonable compensation which it affords to the 
manufacturer. In this arrangement the employers have 
furnished all the materials, and paid the students the 
regular prices for their work by the piece ; by which the 
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institution has been freed from pecuniary responsibility, 
while the students have secured to themselves all tk 
benefits of their labour, and received a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services. 

" Several of the best workmen have earned from 
twelve and a half to fifteen cents per hour, and haw 
received for their services during the time above specified 
from forty to sixty dollars each ; while those who have 
recently commenced learning the business, have earned 
from ten to twenty dollars each. 

" While the fact is here rendered obvious that a first- 
rate mechanic is entirely independent in this institution, 
and can support himself by his three hours' labour 
without infringing at all upon his study hours ; the com- 
mittee wish it to be distinctly understood, that such 
results are secured only by young men of energetic, 
industrious, and economical habits ; and that those of 
different character, and who have little or no knowledge 
of tools, ought not to rely, to any considerable extent, at 
least for the first year, upon their labour as the means 
of paying the expenses of the institution. 

" No small injury is threatened to manual-labour 
institutions, and no small embarrassment has been felt 
by this seminary in common with others, in consequence 
of the erroneous impression too commonly prevalent, 
that no funds will be needed in a manual-labour institu- 
tion, even when the student has no trade, no knowledge 
of any kind of business, no power of accomplishment, 
and little disposition to perform the labour offered him 
as the means of paying his expenses. 

" The committee believe that much profitable labour 
can be performed on a farm of one hundred and ten 
acres, within two miles of the city, when our farm < ftftfl 
be raised to the highest state of cultivation ; but as little 
of this kind of labour can be attended to, except for a 
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small part of the year, it is evident that most of our 
poring men must turn their attention, at least for a part 
>f the year, to mechanical employments. Nor is this to 
>e regretted, as such employments are generally more 
ocrative than those of agriculture, furnish the best ex- 
ercise, and business for all seasons of the year ; and a 
practical knowledge of some trade which may be highly 
useful in all subsequent life. The farmers who perform 
the labour of a man, are allowed their board for three 
hours' labour per day. 

" With a view to extend and equalize the advantages 
of education, the committee have used every effort to 
diminish the expenses of the seminary. The following 
rtatement will show that the term-bills are made so low, 
as by the aid of manual labour, to bring the advantages 
of this institution within the reach of all young men of 
worth who wish to enjoy its benefits. 

" Students in the theological department are at no 
expense for tuition. In the preparatory department, 
tuition is twenty dollars per annum. Board in commons, 
one dollar per week. Room rent, from three to five 
dollars per annum. Washing, fuel, lights, and incidental 
expenses generally, about twenty dollars per annum. 
The whole necessary expense, therefore, of a theological 
student, at this institution, may be safely estimated at 
about sixty dollars per annum, and of a student in the 
preparatory department at . about eighty dollars per 
annum ; while the avails of labour during term-time 
may be estimated for a farmer, at from thirty to forty 
dollars, and for a mechanic, at from fifty to one hundred 
dollars per annum, exclusive of what may be obtained 
by industry during the twelve weeks of vacation." 

It will be seen, from these statements, that labour has 
been applied to three departments, Printing, Cabinet- 
making, and Farming. The time demanded for manual 
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occupation is three hours a day ; and if the student u 
adroit and industrious, he may, after short practice, earn 
enough to make himself independent. 

In the peculiarity referred to, the institutions of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Oneida, bear strong resemblance; 
except that Lane Seminary has made a longer experi- 
ment, and with more advantages. The opinions of those 
who have had most to do with these institutions, is, on 
the whole, in their favour. Still it is not more than an 
experiment ; and we must wait for the results. If too 
much reliance is placed on it, it may create disappoint- 
ment. Should it be thought that it may be adequate to 
self-support, it may draw off liberality and public interest 
from our colleges ; and if what, under any circumstances, 
should be held as subordinate, should be made primary) 
the very ends of their existence will be neutralized. 
This arrangement has been suggested by the state of 
society ; and as the state of society alters, it will lose its 
prominence ; but why, in the most advanced condition 
of society, and of a college, those hours, which are now 
given by the student to childish sports, or walks without 
an object, should not be yielded to rural occupations, it 
would be difficult to conceive. Exercise is health, and 
occupation is morality ; and if the farm and garden were 
made a necessary appendage to a college, both might be 
secured with the fullest advantage. What an amount of 
vice might have been prevented — and what character 
saved from wreck, by such a wise and pleasant arrange- 
ment ! And how many a fair youth, of special promise 
and ardent temperament, had been spared to his friends 
and the world, if his young and excessive passion for 
letters had been qualified by healthful employment ! 

It is but justice to those who encourage and sustain 
the principle of manual labour in these colleges, to say, 
that it is not adopted from a depreciated estimate of the 
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of thorough mental cultivation. They consider 
itudy must have its intervals ; and these they 

to occupy at once to the advantage of the pupil 
le existing state of the Institution. His hours of 
ition they would employ for his physical education ; 
hey consider that this would he subsidiary, in no 

degree, to his mental and moral education, 
•ore I offer any more general remarks, let me close 
setch of the collegiate establishments by a list of 
bole. It has been put into my hand by a friend ; 
by comparison and otherwise, I have reason to 
1 it as very accurate : — 

OLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

MAINE. 

Students. 
: Theological Seminary, at Bangor (Congregationalist) 30 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

gical Seminary, at Andover (Congr.) 145 

gical School, at Cambridge (Con. Unit.) 31 

gical Institution, at Newton (Baptist) 82 

CONNECTICUT. 

gical Dep. Yale College, at Newhaven (Congr.) . . 49 
gical Seminary, East Windsor 20 

NEW YORK. 

Inst. Episcopal Church, at New York (Episcopal) . 75 

gical Seminary of Auburn, at Auburn (Presbyterian) 54 

on Lit. and Theol. Institution, at Hamilton (Baptist) 238 

ck Seminary, at Hartwick (Lutheran) ..... 9 

NEW JERSEY. 

Seminary, Dutch Reformed Church, at New Brunswick 24 

apical Seminary, at Princeton (Presbyterian) . . . 136 

do. do. (Baptist) 20 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Students. 

Seminary at Gettysburg (Evangel. Lutheran) 20 

German Reformed, at York 20 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny T. (Presbyterian) 29 

VIRGINIA. 

Episcopal Theological School, Fairfax County (Prot Episc.) 70 
Union Theol. Seminary, Prince Edward County (Presbyt.) . 33 
Baptist do. Richmond 35 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Southern Theological Seminary, at Columbia (Presbyterian) 21 
Theological Seminary, at Lexington (Lutheran) . . . . — 
Furman Theological Seminary, at High Hills (Baptist) . • 20 

TENNESSEE. 

South West Theological Seminary, at Maryville (Presbyt) . 22 

OHIO. 

Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati (Presbyterian) ..... 100 

There are Roman Catholic Theological Seminaries at Baltimore 
and near Emmittsburg, Maryland; at Charleston, South Carolina; 
near Bardstown, and in Washington County, Kentucky ; and in 
Perry County, Missouri. 



COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

MAINE. 

1. Bowdoin College, at Brunswick (Congregationalist) . . 160 

2. Waterville College, at Waterville (Baptist) .... 100 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

3. Dartmouth College, at Hanover (Congr.) 160 

VERMONT. 

4. Middlebury College, at Middlebury (Congr.) .... 130 

5. Vermont University, at Burlington (Congr.) .... 80 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Students. 

harvard University, at Cambridge (Unitarian) . . . 210 

mherst College, at Amherst (Congr.) 230 

'illiams College, at Williamstown (Congr.) .... ISO 

RHODE ISLAND. 

rown University, at Providence (Baptist) 170 

CONNECTICUT. 

ale College, at Newhaven (Congr.) 500 

r ashington College, at Hartford (Episcopal) .... 70 

r esley an University, at Middletown (Methodist) . . 80 

NEW YORK. 



ew York University, at New York (no religious 

persuasion) 

olumbia College, at New York (Episcopal) . 
nion College, at Schenectady (Presbyterian) 
[amilton College, at Clinton (Presbyterian) . 
eneva College, at Geneva (Episcopal) . • . 

NEW JERSEY. 



150 
150 
210 
100 
80 



utgers College, at New Brunswick (Reformed Dutch) 80 

ew Jersey College, at Princeton (Presbyterian) . . . 180 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

niversity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia (Episcopal) 120 

afayette College, at Easton (Presbyterian) .... 80 

ristol College, near Bristol (Episcopal) 80 

ennsylvania College, at Gettysbury (Lutheran) . . . 100 

ickinson College, at Carlisle (Methodist) 100 

;fiferson College, at Canonburg (Presbyterian) • . . 230 

Washington College, at Washington (Presbyterian) . . 150 

r estern University of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg (Cov.) 85 

Uegheny College, at Meadville (Methodist) .... 80 
Girard College, building at Philadelphia, will cost 

in building, 700,000 dollars; has a fund of 

2,000,000 dollars for orphan boys. 

L. II. L 



GEORGIA. 

43. Georgia University, at Athens (Presbyterian) .... 1*0 



ALABAMA . 



r 

44. University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa (Baptist) ... 100 

45. La Grange College, at La Grange, in Alabama (Metb.) 100 

46. Spring HiU College, Mobile (Catholic) 110 

A new College is about to commence at Marion, 
by the Presbyterians. 

LOUISIANA. 

47. College of Louisiana, at Jackson (no religious infl.) . . 80 

48. College at Ibberville (Catholic) 100 



*£*- 
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DELAWARE. 

Student*. 

29. Delaware College, at Newark (Presbyterian) .... 50 

MARYLAND. 

30. St Mary's College, at Baltimore (Catholic) .... 80 

31. St. Mary's College, at Emittsburg (Catholic) . ... 120 

32. St John's College, at Annapolis (Episcopal) .... 00 

VIRGINIA. 

33. William and Mary College, at Williamsburg (Episcopal) 75 

34. University of Virginia, at Charlottesville 180 

35. Hampden- Sidney College, Prince Edw. County (Episc.) 80 

36. Washington College, at Lexington (Presbyterian) . . 75 

37. Randolph College, at Lexington (Methodist) .... 80- 

38. Columbian College, at Washington (Baptist) . ... 70 

39. Columbian College, at Georgetown (Catholic) . ... 120 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

40. North Carolina University, at Chapel Hill .... 120 m"_ " 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

41. South Carolina University, at Columbia 00 

42. Charleston College, at Charleston (Episcopal) . ... 120 



■i _.. 
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A new College is about to be built in the Opelou- 
rus district, by the friends of education. Ca- 
tholics are seeking its control. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Students. 
Ferson College, at Washington (no relig. persuasion) 50 
khill College, near Port Gibson (Presbyterian) ... 70 

TENNESSEE. 

shville University, at Nashville (Presbyterian) . . 90 

liege near Columbia (Presbyterian) 80 

st Tennessee College, at Knoxville (Presbyterian) . 30 

ishington College, near Jonesboro (Presbyterian) . . 30 

eenville College, at (Presbyterian) ... 30 



KENTUCKY. 



ansylvania University, at Lexington (Episcopal) . 
ntre College, at Danville (Presbyterian) .... 
iorgetown College, at Georgetown (Baptist) . . . 
rdstown College, at Bardstown (Catholic) . 
rdstown College, in Washington County (Catholic) 
imberland College, at Princeton (Cumb. Presbyterian) 120 
igusta College, at Augusta (Methodist) 110 

OHIO. 



70 

90 

40 

100 

100 



henaeum, at Cincinnati (Catholic) 90 

ami University, at Oxford (Presbyterian) .... 160 

io University, at Athens (Presbyterian) 90 

anklin College, at New Athens (Presbyterian) ... 50 

nyon College, at Gambier (Episcopal) 150 

;stern Reserve College, at Hudson (Presbyterian) . 100 

pley College, at Ripley 50 



INDIANA. 



60 



liege of Indiana, at Bloomington (Presbyterian) . . 

uth Hanover College, near Madison (Presbyterian) . 120 



ILLINOIS. 



inois College, at Jacksonville (Presbyterian) . 

l 2 



90 
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MISSOURI. 

Students 

73. Marion College, near Palmyra (Presbyterian) . . . W 

74. Missouri University, at St. Louis (Catholic) . ... 140 

75. Bishop's College, at Barrens, Perry County (Catholic) * 120 

I think you will not be able to pass your eye over 
this list, and the previous statements, and connect them 
with the circumstances of the people, without being 
filled with surprise and admiration. Here are no less 
than twenty-nine theological colleges, all of which 
have been instituted since the year 1808 ! and they 
contain, exclusive of the Catholics, 1219 students, and 
have accumulated 57,000 volumes ! Here are seventt- 
five colleges for general education, most of them with 
professional departments, and they have 8,226 students! 
and forty of these have been created since the year 
1814! Altogether there are one hundred and foot 
colleges, and no less than nine thousand, four hun- 
dred, and forty-five students ! Some of these col- 
leges are literally springing up in the desert, and are 
putting themselves in readiness to bless generations that 
shall he born ! It is impossible not to feel that the 
influence they exert must be amazing in extent, and in 
the highest degree sanitory.* 

Besides the general influence which they must have, 1 
wish to remark their effect on the ministry. In doing 
so, it must be candidly admitted that many persons 
composing the existing ministry, have not graduated in 
any college, and therefore have, at least, no direct 
benefit. The Methodists and Baptists, especially, have 

• Although the colleges are placed under denominations, it 
should be observed that, with the exception of the Catholic, none 
of them is sectarian. The name is only distinctive, and is derived 
from the profession of the president, and from no rule of the 
college. 
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here, as they have with us, undervalued an educated 
ministry ; and many who have entered a college have, 
from pious but indiscreet zeal, not kept terms. Of the 
11,000 ministers reported, I sheuld think 3,000 may be 
regarded as mostly self-taught ; and of the 8,000 left, I 
should conclude that upwards of 2,000 had not regularly 
graduated in their respective colleges. Still this leaves 
nearly 6,000 who have been fairly educated ; and this 
amount does, in fact, give to the entire ministry as much 
the character of intelligence and cultivation as shall any 
where be found. 

Whatever may be the actual use of the means to be 
found in this country, certainly those means, as they 
contribute to supply the church with a well-trained and 
efficient ministry, excel any thing which we have at 
home. The student for the sacred calling gets a better 
classical and general education, than he would get in 
our dissenting colleges, while his professional education 
is not inferior ; and he gets a theological education un- 
speakably better than Oxford or Cambridge would afford 
him, though his classical advantages would be less. He 
derives a twofold advantage from the arrangements at 
home, as compared with our colleges, and they relate to 
method and time. The general course of learning, and 
the professional course, are kept perfectly distinct ; and 
the professional is made to follow the collegiate ; and 
the certificate of excellence in the one course is re- 
quisite to commencement in the other. The time also is 
adequate ; four years are allowed for what is preparatory, 
and three years for what is professional. 

After these references you may be anxious to know, 
what would be my judgment as to the comparative 
practical efficiency of their ministry. So far as general 
statement can meet such a question, I would not with- 
hold an impartial opinion, since just distinction on such 
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a subject must be of tbe utmost importance. That the 
ministry of that country, whether educated or uneducated, 
must in itself be highly efficient, is placed beyond 
dispute, in every competent judgment, by the single 
and exhilarating fact — that it is a rbgxksbatkb 
ministry. Yes, as far as I could ascertain, the whole 
body of the orthodox ministers, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and mostly the 
Episcopalians, are truly regenerated men. Bringing the 
whole ministry there, and the whole ministry here, to 
this single and vital test, I leave you to say, where the 
advantage rests. 

There are other points of comparison that may not 
be without profit, and in which we shall not uniformly 
be the losers. If the ministers there have decidedly the 
best opportunities of preparing for their work, I think 
they usually avail themselves less of them afterwards 
than is common with us. They have fewer books, and 
they read less ; they seem to rely more on what the 
college has done for them ; and they consume so much 
time in writing their own thoughts, as to allow them 
little for enlarged communion with those of other, and 
mostly better, men. 

In many cases, they require to be more intellectual, 
but less metaphysical in their ministry ; and to consult 
manner as well as intention. We have, undoubtedly, 
many men who equal them in earnest and powerful 
address to the conscience, but, as a body, they have 
decidedly more directness in their ministration. We 
look more at what is secondary, they at what is primary. 
They, in looking to the end, will often disregard the 
means by which they may best attain it; and we as 
often, in regarding the complicated means, may lose 
sight of the end for a season. They have less respect 
for the nicer feelings ; and we have more difficulty, 
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when our purpose is distinctly before us, of moving 
towards it. They have more promptness and decision, 
and move with sudden power to a given object ; but if 
that object is to be obtained by patient and steady per- 
severance, we are rather more likely to be successful. 
In doing an evident and great good, they do not always 
consider whether they may not do a proportionate 
mischief; while we, frequently, from the fear of con- 
sequences, do almost nothing. They make the better 
evangelists ; and we the better pastors. 

Circumstances in either country have undoubtedly 
contributed to produce these differences ; and the con- 
sideration both of cause and effect may be profitable to 
each party. One may readily see in this ministerial 
character a connexion with the revivals, which have at 
various seasons been developed. How far the character 
may have caused the revivals, or the revivals created 
the character, though a curious, is by no means a use- 
less inquiry. But I must recover myself from this 
digression. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

Let us now pass from the College to a class of insti- 
tutions which falls under the appellation of Common 
Schools, It will be best, perhaps, to take an example 
from the Old States, and afterwards from the New ; and 
to attend and follow these by such remarks as may 
assist to complete your acquaintance with this depart- 
ment of education. 

Of the Old States, Massachusetts has made the fullest 
experiment ; and as the results are the riper, it may the 
better serve our purpose. The following extracts from 
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a letter on this subject are so clear and appropriate u 
to induce me to insert them : — 

" You ask to be informed of our school system, the 
way in which money is raised, its amount, and its ap- 
plication. 

"It has been alike the happiness and glory of the 
people of Massachusetts, from the earliest settlement of 
the colony, to have made ample provision for the edu- 
cation of children and youth ; and what is truly remark- 
able, the mode which was first adopted for effecting this 
purpose, by public contributions, equally apportioned 
according to the ability of the county and of the inha- 
bitants respectively, has remained unchanged to the 
present time. In the year 1647, a law was passed, 
which required such townships as had fifty householders 
to appoint some person within their towns to teach 
children to write and to read; and towns, which had 
one thousand householders, to maintain a grammar 
school, in which youth might be fitted for the Univer- 
sity, in the quaint language of the preamble to the 
Act — ' It being one chief project of Satan to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, and to the end, 
that knowledge might not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavours.' By subsequent statutes, as the 
country advanced in population and wealth, the number 
of schools to be supported by the towns, in the fulfilment 
of corporate obligations, was increased, the required qua- 
lifications of teachers raised, and the penalty for neglect 
in maintaining the schools, each year, which was at first 
five pounds, was advanced, from time to time, to thirty 
and forty pounds. To prevent incompetent and im- 
proper instructors from being employed, it was required 
that they should be subjected to an examination by the 
clergymen of the town, and approved by the select-men. 
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Parents and masters were also enjoined to allow those 
under their care to improve the opportunities publicly 
afforded for their instruction, and a species of literary 
and moral police, constituted of the ministers of religion, 
overseers and officers of the college, and civil magistrates, 
to see that neglect and breaches of the laws were duly 
noticed and punished. 

" Such is a brief outline of the institution of common 
schools under the colonial and provincial charters. A 
review of the ancient statutes presents much matter for 
interesting reflection, and shows with how great solici- 
tude the support of their primary seminaries was regu- 
lated, and the care which was taken to prevent an 
evasion of the requirements of authority, on the part of 
the towns. After the formation of the State Consti- 
tution, the statutes were revised, and, by a law of the 
common wealth, passed in 1789, it was required of every 
town or district, containing fifty families or house- 
holders, to be provided with a schoolmaster, or school- 
masters, of good morals, to teach children to read and 
twite, and instruct them in the English language, as well 
as in arithmetic, orthography, and decent behaviour, for 
such term of time as shall he equivalent to six months for 
one school in each year. And any town or district, 
containing one hundred families or householders, was to 
be provided with such master or masters, for such term 
of time as should be equivalent to one school for the 
whole year. Additional schools, and of higher character, 
were to be maintained by towns of greater ability ; and 
authority was given to towns to create and define school 
districts, within the limits of which school-houses were 
to be erected and schools kept, and to raise money for 
their support, by assessment of the polls and rateable 
estates of the inhabitants, to be collected in the manner 
of other taxes. Schoolmasters, before they were employed, 
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were to be examined and approved, and all the obli- 
gations created by law were enforced by high pecuniary 
sanctions. In 1827, these laws were again revised, 
and some improvements in the plan of regulating tad 
teaching the schools, which experience had suggested, 
were introduced. 

" The more particular details of the system by which 
the common schools of Massachusetts have now, for two 
centuries, been effectually maintained, and made emi- 
nently successful in diffusing knowledge and the princi- 
ples of virtue and piety among the people, are better 
gathered from the statute books, than from any abstract 
which may be offered of their various provisions. The 
practical operation of the laws has been, to secure, M 
every district and village of the commonwealth, the means 
of regular instruction to children in the elementary 
branches of learning, and where there was wealth and 
population to justify the occasion, the establishment and 
support of schools of competent character to prepare 
youth for admission to college, or to enter upon the 
active business of life. The towns are divided, by their 
own act, under the authority of the law, into conve- 
nient and distinct districts, with precise geographical 
limits, having regard to the dispersed or compact situa- 
tion of the inhabitants. In each of these districts is a 
school-house, the erection and repairs of which may he 
caused by the town, or by the district themselves, which, 
for this purpose, have the powers of corporations in 
holding meetings and granting money. The money, to 
maintain the schools, is granted by the towns in their 
meetings, held in the month of March or April annually, 
and is afterwards assessed and collected with the other 
taxes for the year. It is usually distributed among the 
districts, by orders drawn by the select-men, or the 
treasurer, according to some proportion, either of the 
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Amount paid within the district, or the numbers of 
minors, or to each district an equal part; and, in all 
instances, in conformity with a previous vote of the 
town. By the late law, a school committee, consisting 
>f three, five, or seven, is required to be chosen annually, 
who have the general direction and oversight of the 
schools. It is made their duty to employ the instructors 
»f the highest schools, and to examine into the character 
and qualifications of all the others. They are to visit 
the schools frequently, and to ascertain, by their own 
>t>servation, that they are faithfully taught. They have 
luthority to prescribe the class-books which are to be 
used, and, in their discretion, to cause them to be pur- 
chased, at the expense of the town, and furnished to 
those who are destitute of them, to be assessed after- 
prards on the parents or guardians, who should have 
mpplied them, unless from poverty they shall be ex- 
rased by the assessors. A committee-man is also 
chosen for each district, for the management of the 
prudential concerns of the school within his district, 
nrhose particular duty it is to engage the instructor for 
the district, with the approbation of the school com- 
mittee, to see that the school is accommodated with a 
suitable house, to provide fuel and proper conveniences, 
ind to consult with, and give such information and aid 
to the committee of the town, as may enable them to 
iischarge their assigned duties. 

" As to the amount of money raised annually in the 
lifferent towns of Massachusetts, for the support of 
public schools, it is obvious, from referring to the provi- 
sions of the law, that it varies with the situation and 
ibility of the respective corporations. If in towns 
laving fifty families, schools are maintained, at the 
public charge, for as great a proportion of the year as 
svould be equal to one school for six months ; and in 
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towns having one hundred families, for such terms of 
time as would he equivalent to one school for the whole 
year, and so on, according to the enactment ; the law ii 
satisfied. But it rarely happens that so little is done as 
would he limited hy a strict compliance with legal 
requirements. It may he considered as a general re- 
mark, applicable alike to all the towns, that, in granting 
money for schools, the only inquiry is, how much 
benefit will the situation of the inhabitants admit of 
their deriving from opportunities for the instruction of 
their children ; and the answer has a higher relation to 
their desire for the improvement of schools, than to the 
money which might be saved in the time of keeping 
them. The usual arrangement in country towns is to 
provide sufficient means for keeping a man's school for 
the three winter months, with a more particular refe- 
rence to the instruction of hoys and youth of some 
advance in years, and a woman's school for children, 
during . the rest of the year, or at least through the 
summer months, in each district of the town, and 
scarcely less than this is done in any school district of 
the most inconsiderable towns. In many places much 
more is accomplished. But as the information, which 
has been requested, relates to schools enjoined by law, 
the maintenance of those supported by subscription, or 
kept by individuals on their own account, of the one or 
the other of which classes there are some in the most 
populous towns, is not noticed. 

" It will be seen, therefore, from the foregoing detail, 
that schools are established throughout Massachusetts 
by the authority of law ; — that they are kept a portion 
of each year in such convenient districts in every town, 
as to afford opportunity to all the children and youth to 
attend them ; — that the money raised by the town to 
defray the expense of all the schools, is distributed by 
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e just and satisfactory rule of proportion among the 
ricts; — that competent and suitable teachers are 
ired by the obligation to which they are subjected of 
examination and approval by the school committee, 
that fidelity, in the discharge of their duty, is en- 
ed by their responsibility to this committee, who are 
dred frequently to visit the schools, prescribe the 
ks to be used, and direct the course of instruction. 
i system of public and general arrangement, it seems 
lly possible it should be improved. The particular 
ntion which was given to the whole subject upon the 
revision of the law could suggest nothing better, 
rill be recollected, however, that there is not, nor has 
e ever been, a public school fund in Massachusetts' 
i support of the schools depends upon the requisition 
iw, and the force of public sentiment in their favour, 
as been sometimes the suggestion of observant and 
i men, that a greater interest is manifested in their 
per improvement where this is the case, and when 
inducement of a personal concern in the expense is 
ed to a sense of duty in directing its appropriation, 
tain it is, that there has never been any want of 
rest manifested here, either in raising a sufficient 
mnt of money, or in attending to its most useful 
lication. The result is every where seen in the 
ree of education and qualification for business, which 
ossessed by all classes of the people. Even in the 
iblest condition of society, a native citizen of Mas- 
msetts will hardly be found, incapable of reading 
writing, or ignorant of the rudiments of grammar 
the elementary rules of arithmetic, while there are 
isands, who, through the instrumentality of the 
lie schools alone, have acquired a classical edu- 
on, and been eminently useful and distinguished in 
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From this statement you will observe that the primary 
school is the first to make its appearance ; and that it 
does this when some fifty persons have settled in a 
district. Like every thing else in the young settlement, it 
is at first small ; and, though valuable, insignificant A 
mistress is the teacher, and she officiates perhaps only 
for half the year. A master is afterwards procured for 
the winter months, and the school is in constant action. 
As the inhabitants thicken, a grammar school is added ; 
the children, at a given age, are translated to it, and it 
supplies them with a good English education. 

In the large town, in Boston for instance, the system 
still develops itself, according to the demands made 
upon it. There is, 1. the primary school, which provides 
instruction, by a mistress, for children between four and 
seven years of age. It is a class of infant school, and 
prepares its little charge in the first rudiments of learn- 
ing. 2. There is the grammar school. This school 
provides for the child from seven to fourteen years of 
age ; and he enters by a certificate from the primary 
school. His education is still wholly English ; he is 
thoroughly taught in reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography; and these are deemed sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of life. The schools are 
usually got up in three stories ; they are of good dimen- 
sions, and exceedingly well arranged. It is usual for 
the classes to change the rooms in fulfilling different 
pursuits. Exactly the same provisions are made for the 
girls ; and, while the assistants are of their own sex, 
the principal in each school is a master. I had oppor- 
tunities of examining some classes in this order of 
school, and certainly I have never found boys to excel, 
or girls to equal them. It was not merely the memory 
that was trained and stored; all the faculties were 
educated. 
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Then there is springing out of these, and the wants 
of an advancing community, two other schools. The 
Me is termed the English High School. Its object is 
to furnish young men who are not intended for a col- 
legiate course of study, and who have enjoyed all the 
advantages of the other schools, with the means of com- 
pleting a good English education, to fit them for active 
life, and to qualify them for eminence in private and 
public stations. This institution, therefore, provides 
instruction in the elements of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, with their application to the sciences and 
arts ; in grammar, rhetoric, and belles lettres ; in moral 
philosophy ; in history, natural and civil ; and in the 
French language. It is supplied with a valuable mathe- 
matical and philosophical apparatus for the purposes of 
experiment and illustration. 

The other institution is the Latin School. This com- 
pletes the system ; and is designed for those who are 
about to pass to college. The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages are taught here. Instruction is also given in 
mathematics, geography, history, elocution, and English 
composition. 

The practical wisdom of this two-fold arrangement, 
must, I think, commend itself to every one. It supplies 
alike to the young tradesman, and the young scholar, 
just what they want; and introduces them to their 
respective course of life with the greatest advantage. 
No time is wasted in useless pursuit ; where the classical 
languages are needed they are supplied ; where they are 
not, they are withheld. The education is not only good 
in itself; it is doubled in value by the principle of 
adaptation. • 

Although I have selected Massachusetts as most 
fruitful in results, it is not the most perfect in its general 
system. The States which have been settled later, 
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especially Maine, have incorporated the modern improve- 
ments with more readiness, and have availed themselves 
of the experience of elder associates. This State has 
recently made many important variations ; especially in 
adopting the monitorial methods. 

Whatever may have been the variations, it is un- 
questionable that the system has operated most delight- 
fully for New England. It was lately ascertained, by 
returns from 131 towns in Massachusetts, that the number 
of scholars was 12,393 ; that the number of persons in 
those towns, between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one, who are unable to write, was fifty-eight; and 
that in one town there were only three persons who 
could not read and write, and these three were dumb ! 

In Connecticut it was found that 275,000 persons 
were in attendance on the free schools ; and in New 
England generally it may be safely affirmed that the 
whole population are educated. The exceptions would 
not amount to more than two or three thousand ; and 
these composed mostly of blacks and foreigners. 

The provisions of the system are made, and ostensibly 
fulfilled by the government. In Connecticut the whole 
expense is met by an existing fund ; in Massachusetts, 
and the other New England States, it is chiefly met by 
taxation. Taxation, however, in this connexion has 
been misunderstood. It is not the government who 
impose a general tax ; but the people who meet, and 
impose the tax on themselves. True it is, that the 
government threatens penalties, in case its provisions 
are not executed ; but such is the power of publk 
sentiment in favour of education, that I could not find 
an instance in which coercion was necessary. The pay- 
ment which they levy upon themselves also, is usually 
beyond what any provisions of law would require ; so 
that the entire work may be regarded rather as the fruit 
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of voluntary action than of any other principle. The 
wisdom of the legislature is shown to lie in the encou- 
ragement of the voluntary principle, not in superseding it; 
and it is generally admitted, that where it is excluded 
from the system, either by legal enactment, or, as in the 
case of Connecticut, by an adequate fund, the popular 
education is by no means so efficient. 

Let us now turn for an example to the middle States, 
which are of later settlement. New York is undoubt- 
edly the best, and deserves our attentive consideration. 
The following statements from the pen of the Secretary 
of State, and the Superintendent of the Schools, is 
commended alike for its brevity and clearness : — 

" The revenue arising from the school fund is appor- 
tioned, by the superintendent, to the several towns and 
cities in the state, in the ratio of the population in the 
cities, and in proportion to the children between five 
and sixteen in the towns. The amount of the appor- 
tionment for each county, is transmitted to the board of 
supervisors, which body is required annually to assess, 
upon the taxable inhabitants of each town, a sum equal 
to that which is apportioned to the town by the super- 
intendent. Thus, there is paid from the state treasury, 
to each town, a certain sum, on condition that the 
taxable inhabitants of the town raise a like sum, and 
the amount thus provided must be applied exclusively 
to the payment of teachers' wages, and of those duly 
qualified, according to the provision of the school law. 

" The amount paid from the state treasury is trans- 
mitted to the treasurer of each county, and by this 
officer paid to the school commissioners, three of whom 
are annually chosen in each town ; the collector of the 
town pays the amount assessed upon the town for the 
use of schools, to the same commissioners ; these com- 
missioners apportion the money w.hich comes into their 

VOL. II. M 
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hands to such districts as have complied with the con* 
ditions of the statute, and have made their returns to 
the commissioners accordingly. 

" The trustees of each district are required to account 
for the expenditure of the money by an annual report 
to the commissioners of the town, embracing, also, the 
number of children, and the general condition of the 
district. If they fail to make the report, the school 
money is apportioned to such districts as do report 
The town commissioners are also required to make an 
annual report, accounting for the money received for 
their town, giving the number of districts, and an abstract 
of the returns from the several districts. The reports of 
the commissioners are sent to the county clerk, who is 
required to transmit copies thereof to the superintendent 
of common schools. It is made the duty of the super- 
intendent to present an annual report to the Legislature, 
containing an abstract of the reports received from the 
several towns, &c. Each town appoints annually three 
commissioners, whose duty it is to divide the town into 
a convenient number of school districts, to receive the 
school monies for the town, and apportion them among 
the several districts, and to make an annual report to 
the superintendent. Each town clerk, is, ex officio, clerk 
of the school commissioners, and is required to attend to 
all communications received from the superintendent, for 
the commissioners. There are also appointed by the 
town, annually, three inspectors of common schools, 
whose duty it is to examine all teachers for the town, 
and give certificates. They are also required to visit 
the schools at least once in each year. The taxable 
inhabitants of the district, by a majority, designate the 
site for the school-house, vote a tax for building the 
house, and appoint the district officers, consisting of 
three trustees, a clerk, and collector ; the trustees assess 
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the tax,liave the custody of the school-house, and employ 
the teachers, and pay them the public money, and collect 
the residue of the teachers' wages from the patrons of the 
school. 

" The county treasurers and the county clerks are 
the organs through which the money is transmitted to 
the towns, and the school reports received from them. 
There is an appeal to the town commissioners from 
certain acts of the trustees, &c. ; and an appeal to the 
superintendent from certain acts of commissioners, &c. 

" This State distributes annually 100,000 dollars, 
which is about twenty-five cents to each scholar between 
five and sixteen. These twenty-five cents go out, coupled 
with such conditions as to ensure the application of at 
least three times its amount to the same object : that is, 
the town makes it fifty cents, and the necessary expen- 
ditures by the inhabitants of the district, if they restrict 
themselves to a bare compliance with the law, must be 
at least fifty cents more. It is thus seen that by this 
feature in our school system, 100,000 dollars appor- 
tioned from the state treasury, are made to perform the 
office, or at least, to ensure the application of 400,000 
annually, to the use of common schools." 

The fund referred to in this communication was begun 
in 1805, and is formed by the sale of land appropriated 
by the State to the uses of education. It amounts now 
to 1,700,000 dollars, and yields an income of more than 
100,000 dollars per annum. By the provision of the 
constitution, all the unappropriated lands belonging to 
the State are granted to it ; and these are computed to 
amount to upwards of 869,000 acres. While this fund 
was growing, the State made graduated votes annually, 
so as to have 100,000 dollars disposable for this object. 

One great excellency of the plan is, that it does just 
enough to excite and encourage public effort* While 

m 2 
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the State employs 100,000 dollars, it is so employed as 
to ensure the application to the proposed object of no 
less than 400,000. Again, the 100,000 so applied is 
felt to be a public fund, in which every citizen has an 
equal interest; but if he does not do his part, he forfeits 
his share in this fund, and it goes to enrich some other 
township. Thus the indifference natural to many is 
overcome by pique on the one hand, and self-interest on 
the other. The various districts are not only empowered 
to tax themselves; they are tempted by the strongest 
inducements to do it. 

Another equally wise arrangement for infusing and 
sustaining vigour throughout the whole economy is, that 
an annual and correct report is made imperative; so 
that, if in any year the school is not reported, it is not 
assisted. Of course, this insures the discharge of a duty 
which, in other circumstances, is usually found to fail. 
In Massachusetts the report is expected, but it is optional; 
and therefore the returns are very uncertain and imper- 
fect ; while in New York, out of 8,600 schools, returns 
were made on 8,164. Those who know from expe- 
rience, that the great difficulty in working even a good 
plan is to sustain its original vigour, will at once appre- 
ciate this provision as adapted to master this difficulty. 

Another principle equally wise, is, that the State 
never begins the work of erecting a school. It requires 
the citizens to do it, and it will lend them its aid. It 
gives them power, in the first place, to tax themselves 
for the purpose. Then, it requires that, before they can 
participate in the common fund, they shall have given 
evidence of their interest in the object, by having built 
a school-house, and having organized a school, under a 
legally authorized teacher, at least three months. This 
again shows great acquaintance with human nature. I 
need not remark on it. The bird we nurse is the bird 
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we love. The masterly hand of De Witt Clinton must 
have assisted to mould these plans ! 

Now for the results. Notwithstanding the figures 
which I have already submitted to your observation, I 
think you will regard them as surprising. By the official 
returns for the year 1832, and which have unusual claims 
to accuracy, the following interesting particulars are 
obtained : — 

DISTRICTS, CHILDREN, &C. 

Cities, towns, and wards, in the fifty*five counties 'of 

New York 811 

Organized school districts, computed at 9,600 

Nunber of children from five to sixteen years of age, 

December 30, 1831 508,878 

Number of children at school in the year 1832 . . . 494,959 

Since the year 1827, returns have been made annually 
from every town ; and in 1832, returns were made from 
8,941 districts, in which schools were open, on an ave- 
rage, eight months in twelve ; and the number of schools 
in operation was computed at 9,270. 

EXPENDITURE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS IN 1832. 

Dollars. Cents* 
Bum paid out of the State Treasury (income of the 

Fund) 100,000 00 

Sum raised by a tax on the people of the State . . 188,384 53 
Sum derived from local funds 17,198 25. 

Total of public monies distributed by Commis- 
sioners 305,582 78 

Additional sum raised in the several districts , . 358,320 17 

663,902 95 
Of this there was raised by a special tax for building 

school-houses in the city of New York, about . 60,000 00 

Total sum paid for teachers' wages .... 603,902 95 
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The amount paid for teachers' wages is computed it 
only about one half of the expense unnalry incurred 

for the support of common school*. 

mi- Cafe 

Estimated value of 9,270 school -homics (those in 
the city of New York being computed at 100,000 
dollars) 2,040,000 dollars, ths annual interest of 
which at six per cent, is 

Fuel (or 9,270 school-houses, at 10 dollars each . . 

Expense of books for 494,959 scholars, at £0 cents 
each 247,478 » 

Total 462.B7B » 

To this add (see above) . . . . - . . 663,902 Ei 

Total expenditure for common schools in 1882 . . 1,128,482 « 



123,400 M 

92,700 00 
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- It appears, then, that in sixteen years, the number of 
brganized school districts has increased from 2,755 to 
9,600, making an addition, in sixteen years, of 6,845 ; 
while the scholars have advanced from 140,106 to 
494,959, making an addition, in the same time, of 
954,853 ! Take another view of these statements. The 

m 

number of persons in the State between the age of five 
and sixteen is 508,878 ; but the number at school is 
494,959; leaving only 13,919 of this age not actually 
at school ; and at least this number may be embraced 
by those who are between fourteen and sixteen, and 
who may have left school for secular pursuits ! Again, 
the entire population of this State, in 1830, was 
1,918,608 ; so that we have one-fourth of the people 
at school ! • i 

What are we to say to these facts ? They are mar- 
vellous in themselves ; but consider them in connexion 
with a newly-settled people, and spread over a vast 
territory, and what are they? Then compare them 
with States which have been settled for ages, and which 
boast of civilisation, letters, and refinement, and what 
are they ? New York has one in four of her whole 
population at school ; but Scotland has only one in ten ; 
England only one in twelve ; Wales only one in twenty. 
While France, the very pink of refinement, has four 
millions of children untaught, and half her entire popu- 
lation unable to read, write, and cypher ! Europe has 
nothing, except it be in Prussia, that will compare with 
the state of things we are now contemplating without 
injury. It may be well, if what she suffers by the 
comparison may induce her, though late, to ask for a 
remedy. 

I have remarked, and would, in candour, repeat, that 
this is the best instance to be found in the middle States.* 
Some of them have been backward in the race of 
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improvement ; but they are all now moving with accele- 
rated steps ; and the example of New York necessarily 
acts on them with great power. Pennsylvania, perhaps, 
for its extent and early advantages, is most oversha- 
dowed by popular ignorance. Good provision was made 
by the early settlers, as might be expected, for universal 
education ; but this provision was not enlarged as the 
people multiplied and spread. The heart of the State 
was settled chiefly by Germans, who had little educa- 
tion, and little value for it ; and the legislature did 
nothing to overcome their phlegm, till at length it was 
in danger of being disabled from doing any thing by the 
prevalence of cherished ignorance. Both people and 
Government are now awake to the evil, and have arisen 
to wipe away the reproach. An act for the general 
education of the people, by common schools, was passed 
last year. To give effect to this act, they have a fund, 
which, by successive accumulations, now amounts to 
nearly two millions of dollars. The platform adopted 
resembles that of New York; and in ten years, the 
results may be as striking. It has, indeed, lost the 
start of New York by past negligence ; but it may still 
have the honour of generously emulating a noble 
example. 

But you are ready to inquire after the state of edu- 
cation in the West. Happily there is no difficulty in 
meeting this inquiry. The older States were left to act 
for themselves on this subject ; and many of the first 
efforts arose from liberal donations on the part of indi- 
viduals ; of course, the movement was neither general 
nor simultaneous. But the Congress has interfered 
with the new States, and provided, at their settlement, 
for universal education. Every new township is to be 
divided into thirty-six sections ; each section being a 
mile square, or 640 acres. One of these sections, that 
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t is, a thirty-sixth of the township, is appropriated to 
i schools. So that the existence of a fund for education 
r is identical with the settlement of every township ; and 
' as the town grows in consideration, so the fund rises in 
: Talue. As soon as this fund reaches a given amount, it 
i is employed ; and it is made available for those parishes 
or townships which are willing to rate themselves to a 
; required proportion of the total expenses. The system 
comes into action at a very early period of a settlement ; 
i and until it can, its resources are accumulating and 
, condensing, in readiness for the future. Throughout 
; the State of Ohio, for instance, which was a desert forty 
. years ago, and is settling now, the school system is in 
I mil play ; and it promises, in a few years, to equal any 
t thing of which New York itself can boast. The land 
I appropriated to the use of public schools, in the new 
{ States on the east of the Mississippi, amounts to 
\ 8,000,000 of acres, and the appropriations on the west 
< of that river, on the same principle, will be far more 
\ prodigious ! 

Of course, these statements are to be understood to 
i apply only to the common schools. They do not em- 
i brace, with the exception of Boston, which I introduced 
for the sake of illustration, the superior public school, 
nor the academy, which is usually of a private character, 
and which abounds as the States advance. Nor do they 
[ include the Sunday schools, which impart religious 
instruction to nearly a million of persons, as most of 
these get their general education at the common schools. 
The extraordinary success which has attended this 
system may be ascribed to such causes as the following* 
and which may, perhaps, have partly suggested them- 
selves already to the mind. 

1. Usually, the Legislature has been taught not to 
interfere with the subject more than is necessary. The 
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work should, at all events, be done ; but tbe maxim of 
a wise government will be, So that it is done, the mere 
the people do, and the less it does, the better. What it 
does, should be rather to create public sentiment, thai 
any thing else ; where that is, nothing more is required* 
There should be great jealousy of reliance on fond* 
where they exist; if danger for the future arise, it 
would be from this source. 

2. All sectarian distinctions are annihilated, or rather 
they have never existed. Religious animosities and 
apprehensions, which have always been the great impe- 
diment to any system of general education, are un- 
known. 

3. Civil distinctions are blended and harmonized. 
The common or public school is usually the very best of 
its kind that is accessible to the people of a district ; and 
hence the more wealthy citizen covets its advantages for 
his child equally with the poorer ; and the circumstance 
of his child attending it, and of his taking an interest in 
it, has again the tendency of preserving its character, 
and of raising it as society is rising around it. Nothing 
can be conceived to contribute more directly to die 
union and harmony of the several gradations of society, 
than an arrangement for thus bringing the richer and 
poorer together during the period of childhood. Whea 
it can be done without injury, it is always done with 
high advantage to the commonwealth. 

4. Then, the sense of civil equality, which pervades all 
classes, undoubtedly is a great auxiliary to this success. 
Every man feels that, as a citizen, he is equal to every 
other man ; but if he took no interest in the public 
school, he would forfeit some of his rights as a citizen ; 
and if his child did not claim its benefits, he would not 
compare with the child of his neighbour ; so that, per- 
sonally and relatively, he would sink from hia equality, 
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ad be ashamed to meet those who had become more to 
im than his fellows. 

Certainly, in dismissing this head of observation, I 
light criticise the system ; and, seizing on instances in 
rbich it is yet in imperfect development, I might 
dduce defect and fault as an abatement on its excel- 
sncy. But, in fact, speaking of it as a whole, and 
edging it impartially, I know no fault of general im- 
K>rtance, except it be that the remuneration to the 
eachers has mostly been too low. There is, in every 
hing, a stubborn connexion between price and quality ; 
aid where all sorts of ordinary labour find a liberal 
toward, it is indispensable that the teacher should ' be 
Mid in proportion, or few will offer themselves for that 
important vocation ; and those few will commonly be 
feeble and unfurnished. The public attention is directed 
to this subject ; and, when fairly under notice, it will 
b!e dealt with in the manly and decided manner usual 
to this people. 

If complaint and regret were to be blended with a 
rabject so capable of inspiring admiration, it must arise 
from a reference to the Slave States. There, the whites 
have the means of education ; but they are neither so 
plentiful nor so good as in the Free States. And here 
are two millions of human beings, who are shut out 
from the unutterable benefits of education ; while their 
condition is made the darker and more rueful, by the 
light and intelligence which are all around them ! 
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LETTER XL. 

As you expressed an earnest desire to be : 
formed on the subject of education, I have be 
particular than I at first intended. For the sam 
I will yet crave your attention to a few remark; 
it is finally dismissed. 

The class of schools receiving usually the ap 
of Academy, but sometimes the finer names 
School, Institute, and Gymnasium, is meant tc 
an order of education superior to that of the 
schools. They are nearly in every case the ere 
individual or social effort, and are designed to fi 
education of the schools, when more is sought tl 
supply, or to meet the wishes of such parents 
various motives, choose wholly to decline th< 
the common school, in favour of more private ar 
tuition. 

Such as are provided for the reception of mal 
bear so strong an affinity to the High School of 
which I have described, in their method and adv 
that it would not be desirable, perhaps, to i 
instances. But the female academies here are 
much of a peculiarity, and have excited so mucl 
at home, that it will doubtless be grateful to yc 
informed of them with some distinctness and ce 
I have seen many of them ; and from what yo 
of my habits on this interesting subject, you will 
that I have not been inattentive to their econom 
me furnish you with one or two references, as e: 
of the class. 

The Ipswich Female Seminary, of which yc 
heard, is rather an academy for training teachei 
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for lower purposes* It receives its pupils between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty. It was instituted in the 
year 1824, on the principle of subscriptions, and is 
managed by trustees. It owes most of its reputation to 
Mrs. Grant, the principal — a lady endowed, in an un- 
usual degree, to take charge of such an institution with 
honour to herself and the highest advantage to the 
community. The arrangements of study are as fol- 
lows : — 

PRIMARY STUDIES. 

Vocal music, reading, linear drawing, composition, 
botany, geology, philosophy of natural history, modern 
geography, arithmetic through interest and proportion, 
first book in Euclid's Geometry, History of the United 
States, English Grammar, Watts on the Mind, Physio- 
logy of the Human System, Natural Philosophy, Go- 
vernment of Massachusetts and of the United States. 

STUDIES OF THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

, English Grammar, including analysing and the study 
of poetry, arithmetic completed, modern and ancient 
geography, modern and ancient history, the second, 
third, and fourth books of Euclid's Geometry, mental 
philosophy, rhetoric, chemistry, and astronomy. 

• 

STUDIES OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 

Mental philosophy and some other studies reviewed, 
algebra, ecclesiastical history, natural theology, analogy 
between natural and revealed religion, evidences of 
Christianity, composition and education. 

Reading, composition, calisthenics, vocal music, the 
Bible, and several of the above branches of study, will 
receive attention through the course. Those who are 
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deficient in spelling and writing will have exercuei a 
these branches, whatever may be their other attainment!, 
It is desired that, as far as practicable, young ladies, 
before entering the seminary, should be skilful in both 
mental and written arithmetic, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with geography and the history of the United 
States. 

The efficacy of the system rests rather in the mind 
by which it is wrought, than in the materials of which 
it is composed. The persons taught are brought into 
close and friendly contact with the teachers ; and the 
great effort of the instructor is not to educe right action, 
but to implant right and elevated principle. Every 
pupil is thrown back very much upon herself; she ii 
taught to know herself, to measure her capacity, and to 
feel that the measure of her capacity is the measure of 
her duty, and that her duty has an immediate and con- 
stant relation to Him "with whom we have to do." 
Thus self-respect is substituted for emulation, and the 
fear of God for worldly and worthless considerations. 

Religion is thus made to run through all the avoca- 
tions of this family, and each one is made to feel that it 
" is the principal thing." At the commencement of die 
term, the young people are invited to profess themselves 
under religious influence. If they do so, it is taken ti 
their voluntary act ; they know that they shall be ex- 
pected to walk in harmony with the principles they 
profess ; and they meet separately once in the week for 
the purpose of devotional reading, conversation, tnd 
prayer. Of course the very circumstance of their known 
retirement, with their teacher, for such an engagement, 
must have a salutary influence on the remainder. Be- 
sides this, those who profess are usually the elder of the 
school, and they are mostly the more successful scholar* 
and the best examples, and this is not without if 
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influence. Those who are younger, and have not ac- 
knowledged the power of religion, are placed under their 
special care ; and they are exhorted to use their influ- 
ence as friends for the highest welfare of their juniors. 
The results are, as you would expect, very considerable. 
In the course of a term it is common, as an average, for 
ten or twelve pupils to adopt a profession, by soliciting 
to unite in the weekly devotional exercise. 

When I visited this establishment there were 110 
pupils ; the number is commonly more, rather than less. 
They have, at present, no dwelling adequate to receive 
mmL board them. They are, therefore, accommodated 
with families in the village, two of them occupying one 
loom. The principal is made responsible for this ar- 
rangement, and for the oversight and regulation of her 
eharge at all times. 

I took notes of one day's exercise ; and you may, 
perhaps, desire to see it. It runs thus : — Rise a quarter 
before five. The chamber arranged. Half an hour to 
each of the two pupils in retirement. Half-past six, 
breakfast ; recess of ten minutes ; silent study till a 
quarter to eight. Eight, attend school ; devotional ex- 
ercises ; recess, ten minutes ; assemble ; general in- 
struction. Half-past nine, singing and gymnastics. 
Ten, recitations in classes. Eleven, singing and recess ; 
recitations continued. Half-past twelve, dine; leisure 
till half-past one ; study till a quarter past two. 

At half-past two reassemble ; general business. One 
hour reading and writing ; recess, ten minutes ; recita- 
tions till a quarter to five ; sectional exercises in class- 
rooms; half an hour; assemble; close in prayer. 
Half-past five, tea; recreation. Half-past seven, half 
an hour to each in room ; study till nine ; retire. 

Of the female academies, for the ordinary period of 
education, there is perhaps none that so fully merits 
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attention as the institution at Albany. It is in a flou- 
rishing condition, and has recently erected a noble *<M* 
for its accommodation. This erection supplies sixtesi 
apartments as class and lecture-rooms, and is faced by l 
beautiful portico of the Ionic order, copied from the 
temple on the Ilissus. 

The Institution is divided into six departments, ex* 
elusive of the classes composed of those scholars froo 
each of the higher departments, who are pursuing the 
study of the French and Spanish languages, natural 
history, chemistry, and botany. 

In the Sixth Department, the rudiments of educatioa 
are commenced. The books used are, Worcester's Prima 
of the English Language, Webster's Spelling Book, tbt 
Boston Class Book, Leavitt's Easy Lessons, the New 
Testament, Parley's Geography, Olney's Geography, 
Emerson's First Part, and Col burn's First Lesson 
through the sixth section. This department is furnished 
with Holbrook's apparatus for primary schools. 

In the Fifth Department, regular instruction in w riting 
commenced, Colburn's Lessons and Olney's Geography 
concluded, Smith's Intellectual and Practical Grammar, 
Irving's Catechisms of the History of various Nations, 
and Trimmer's Elements of Natural History. As tt 
exercise in the definition and use of words, and the 
structure of language, the pupils are daily required to 
incorporate in sentences, to be written by them, wordi 
given to them by their teachers. 

In the Fourth Department, the studies of the Eftt 
reviewed; the books used are, the Malte Brun Geo- fc 
graphy, by Goodrich, Worcester's General History and 
Chart, Shimeall's Scripture History and Biblical Lite- & 
rature and Chart. In this department, Colburn's Sequel % 
commenced ; exercises in composition in the journal and 
letter form. 
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In the Third Department, Colburn's Sequel and Wor- 
cester's General History concluded, and the other studies 
of the Fourth reviewed. The hooks used are, History 
of the United States, Ancient Geography, Goodrich's 
Histories of Greece and Rome. In this department, 
Blake's Natural Philosophy commenced, and composi- 
tion continued in the journal, letter, and descriptive 
form. 

In the Second Department, Goodrich's Histories of 
Greece and Rome, Ancient Geography, Blake's Natural 
Philosophy, concluded, and the other studies of the 
Third reviewed ; Porter's Rhetorical Reader, Ancient 
and Modern Geography, with construction of Maps, 
Ryan's Astronomy, Robinson's History of England, 
Beck's Chemistry, Watts on the Mind, Newman's Rhe- 
toric, Colburn's Algebra, and Smellie's Philosophy of 
Natural History, composition in written essays. 

In the First Department, the studies of the Second 
and Third continued as exercises ; Blair's Lectures on 
Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, Alexander's Evidences of 
Christianity, Paley's Natural Theology, Arnott's Natural 
Philosophy, first and second volumes, Simpson's Eu- 
clid, Logic, Guy's Astronomy, Bigelow's Technology, 
Schlegel's History of Literature, Constitutional Law, 
Legendre's Geometry, select parts of the English Clas- 
sics, Karnes' Elements of Criticism, Butler's Analogy, 
first part, Payne's Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, linear drawing. In this department, critical 
attention is paid to composition, in which there are 
frequent exercises. 

In addition to the recitations in the books above 
specified, the scholars in each department are daily 
exercised in orthography, reading, parsing, and writing. 

This course of instruction is administered by a prin- 
cipal and a male assistant, and eight female assistants. 

VOL II. n 
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The French language is taught by a professor; and 
when sufficient classes can be formed, lectures are given 
in the winter terms, on experimental philosophy, in its 
various departments, by skilful professors. The insti- 
tution is supplied with maps, charts, globes, a chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, and an extensive library. 

There are two examinations in the year. At the close 
of the examination in February, the names of those who 
have distinguished themselves are announced ; at the 
July examination, premiums are given, and gold medals 
are awarded to those who excel in mathematics and 
original composition. Besides this, those who have 
gone through the whole course with approbation, ate 
eligible to receive a diploma bearing the seal of the 
institution. This is its highest honour ; and it is sought 
by those, especially, who are qualifying to become 
teachers. 

The charges for tuition are as follows : — For the sixth 
or lowest department, three dollars per quarter ; for the 
fifth, four ; for the fourth f five ; for the third, six ; for 
the second, seven ; and for the first, eight. 

The success of this establishment has arisen from the 
excellency of its methods, and the efficiency and fidelity 
with which they have been executed. Excellent as the 
education is, it is evident that the useful is regarded 
much more than the ornamental. And it is this that 
chiefly tries the power and aptitudes of the teacher. A 
few accomplishments may be thrown over the character 
almost at any time, and at no price, (although with us 
they are, in a literal sense, dearly bought;) but to 
awaken the intellect, to teach the mind to think, the will 
to resolve, to nourish and train all the nascent faculties 
with their appropriate aliment, that is the labour, that is 
the difficulty. 

The method of communication between the teacher 
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and the pupil here, as in other cases, which I have 
noticed, is chiefly by recitation. Great care is taken not 
to use the text-book as a thing to be stored away in the 
memory, but as a guide to direct inquiry and investiga- 
tion* In the one case, the mind is called into vigorous 
and wholesome exercise ; , in the other, it is burdened 
with a weight that destroys its elasticity, and prevents 
its growth: Much as this simple principle commends 
itself to us in theory, it is seldom brought into practice. 
This is still the great deficiency in our schools. The 
ordinary teacher, as by far the easier task, will content 
himself with loading the memory ; while the man who 
is truly qualified for his work, will seek to train and 
strengthen the superior faculties. It is due to America 
to say, that great watchfulness is employed against this 
evil, and that many examples are supplied of its having 
been overcome. Perhaps nothing will contribute more 
to this, with them and with us, than to erect the art of 
teaching into a fourth profession, and to begin the work 
of education systematically, with teaching the teachers. 

I must finally observe, that this Institution, also, 
owes much of its success to its decidedly religious cha- 
racter. Religion, without sectarian and denominational 
distinctions, pervades its instructions. The anafysis of 
natural ; science and revealed science, conducts to one 
conclusion ; that they are made to illustrate and support 
each other. If this is profitable to just attainment in 
knowledge, as it saves us from distorted and half-formed 
conceptions of the sublimer subjects, it is yet more 
beneficial to character, as it gives sobriety to the mind, 
and elevates the spirit with devout affections. 

I must not omit to say, that this admirable establish- 
ment is raised and supported by subscription ; and it 
corresponds exceedingly, with the single difference of 
-sex, to our modern Proprietary or Grammar School. 

N 2 
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Why should not our daughters, equally with our sous, 
possess the advantages which these institutions, when 
well conducted, so readily supply ? 

I think you cannot fail, my dear friend, to survey this 
brief report on the subject of education, whether col- 
legiate or common, with wonder and admiration. And 
yet we have been told, in the face of all this evidence, 
with petulance and pride, that the Americans have no 
literature, and are not a literary people. Not literary ! 
and yet they have done more for letters than any people 
ever did in similar circumstances. Not literary! and 
yet they have made more extensive grants in favour 
of universal education than any other country. Not 
literary ! and yet not only the common school, but the 
academy and the college, are travelling over the breadth 
of the land ; and are sometimes found located in the 
desert, in anticipation of a race that shall be born. 
Not literary! and yet, in the more settled States, a 
fourth part of the people are at school ; and in the State 
of New York alone, apart from all private seminaries, 
there are 9,600 schools, sustained at a yearly expense 
of 1,126,482 dollars ! Not literary ! and yet there are, 
in this new country, fifteen universities ; sixty-one 
colleges ; twenty-nine medical schools ; and twenty 
theological ! Not literary ! and yet they circulate seven 

HUNDRED and FIFTY MILLIONS of NEWSPAPERS A- YEAR, 

this is twenty-five to our one ; and all our best books 
commonly run through more and larger editions there 
than they do at home. 

They have no literature, indeed ! The fact is, they 
have all the literature that is possible to their age and 
circumstances ; and as these advance, they will assuredly 
advance in the more abstruse and abstract sciences, till 
it shall be a bold thing for any to call themselves their 
peers. Their fidelity for the past is their security for 
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the future. Meantime, ore not Newton and Locke, 
Bacon and Shakapeare, as much theirs as they ate ours ? 
Would it' be wisdom, on their part, to repudiate them, 
even if they had not an equal claim to them ? Would 
it be wisdom in us to reproach them with tastes which 
do them honour, and to endeavour to separate them 
from community in our common republic of letters, 
which more than any thing may make two great nations, 
that are one in affinity, one in fact t For my own part, 
I know of nothing more truly sublime than to see this 
people in tbe very infancy of their national existence, 
put forth such Herculean energy for the diffusion of 
universal knowledge and universal virtue ! But pre- 
judice has neither eyes nor ears 1 
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LETTER XLI. 

I regret that I must now turn to other and very 
different subjects. In a general notice of this country, 
especially if that notice profess to be of a moral and 
religious character, it is impossible to pass in silence the 
condition of the Indian and the African. And it is just 
as impossible to notice the relative position of these two 
classes of the people without strong, but just, disappro- 
bation. But the claims of our common humanity are 
the highest earthly claims we know ; and they must not 
be blinked, or disregarded. 

Slavery is, at the present time, the question of ques- 
tions in America. You will be glad to learn that it is 
so, since extended discussion cannot fail to humanize 
opinion, and to bring on a happy consummation. If I 
glance at the state of the slave, the means used in his 
favour, and the prospects of a successful issue in the 
use of such means, you will, perhaps, be sufficiently in- 
formed on this most interesting subject. 

In referring to the condition of the slave in this 
country, it may be well to observe both on his legal and 
actual state. Although the different Slave States have 
various laws, they are essentially the same ; and there 
is, therefore, not much difficulty in extracting the spirit 
and substance of the whole code of bondage. In the 
eye of the law, then — 

Slavery is hereditary and perpetual, to the last mo- 
ment of the slave's earthly existence, and to all his 
descendants, to the latest posterity. 

The labour of the slave is compulsory and uncom- 
pensated ; while the kind of labour, the amount of toil, 
and the time allowed for rest, are dictated solely, by the 
master. No bargain is made, no wages given. A pure 
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despotism governs the ( human brute ;' and even his 
covering and provender, both as to quantity and quality, 
depend entirely on the master's discretion. 

The slave being considered a personal chattel, may 
be sold, or pledged, or leased, at the will of his master. 
He may be exchanged for marketable commodities, or 
taken in execution for > the debts, or taxes, either of a 
living or a deceased master. Sold at auction, ' either 
individually, or in lots, to suit the purchaser,' he may re- 
main with his family, or be separated from them for ever. 

Slaves can make no contracts, and have no legal right 
to any property, real or personal. Their own honest 
earnings, and the legacies of friends, belong, in point of 
law, to their masters. 

Neither a slave, nor free coloured person, can be a 
witness against any white or free man, in a court of 
justice, however atrocious may have been the crimes 
they have seen him commit : but they may give testi- 
mony against a fellow-slave or free coloured man, even 
in cases affecting life. 

The slave may be punished at his master's discre- 
tion — without trial — without any means of legal redress, 
whether his offence be real, or imaginary ; and the 
master can transfer the same despotic power to any 
person or persons he may choose to appoint. 

The slave is not allowed to resist any free man under 
any circumstances : his only safety consists in the fact, 
that his owner may bring suit, and recover the price of 
his body, in case his life is taken, or his limbs ren- 
dered unfit for labour. 

Slaves cannot redeem themselves, or obtain a change 
of masters, though cruel treatment may have rendered 
such a change necessary for their personal safety. 

The slave is deemed unworthy of protection in his 
domestic relations. 
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The slave is denied the means of knowledge and im- 
provement. 

The slave is denied the justice awarded to the white. 

There is a monstrous inequality of law and right. 
What is a trifling fault in the white man is considered 
highly criminal in the slave; the same offences which 
cost a white man a few dollars' only, are punished, in 
the slave, with death. 

This, then, is the law, or rather the injustice, of the 
case, under legal sanctions ; but the law may be a dead 
letter, and the people to whom it relates may be in the 
comparative enjoyment of liberty and happiness. I 
sincerely wish this could be predicated of this case ; but, 
in many respects, the actual condition of the coloured 
population is worse than the law contemplates ; and 
severe and despotic as it is, it knows no relaxation, 
except what may spring from individual charity ; and 
where slavery is found, charity does not often dwell. 
Every variation in the law itself has been against the 
slave, and the execution has been usually in excess 
rather than otherwise. The small remnant of social 
liberty which these people had has been dreaded, and it 
has therefore been abridged. Education has been felt 
to be incompatible with slavery, and it has been refused. 
To the honour of religion, it has been open to the same 
objections ; and in some States the slaves must not meet 
to rest their griefs on God their Maker, unless a white 
man will condescend to be present and watch their 
conduct. One of the highest encomiums ever offered to 
religion was pronounced by the West India planters, 
when they declared that Christianity and slavery could 
not exist together. The American planters are adopting 
the same declaration ; and they are both right — indis- 
putably right. But who could ever have supposed 
that men, with such an admission on their lips, should 
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commit themselves to the dreadful alternative of sustain- 
ing slavery at the expense of Christianity ? 

Of course, where such law exists, and where there is 
a disposition to exceed rather than to relax, the daily 
and hourly enormities must he unspeakable. The 
domestic slaves, indeed, often meet with kind treatment, 
and they as often repay it by sincere attachment. I 
witnessed many such instances with unmixed pleasure, 
and was struck to perceive how capable the slave was of 
generous sentiment, where it had the least place for 
action. This was often pleaded in mitigation of the 
system there, as it has been here. It might be very 
well, if the subject were a mere matter of treatment ; but 
it is not. It is a question of right and wrong, and not a 
question of more or less. The vice of the system is, 
that it gives to the white man a power which no man is 
competent to possess, and it deprives the slave of a 
right which makes him less than man to surrender. 
To plead that the slave is in better condition because I 
hold him in bonds, matches, in effrontery, though not 
in guilt, the man who justifies a robbery he has com- 
mitted on your person, by maintaining that your pro- 
perty will be safer in his pocket than in your own ! 

So far as treatment has to do with the actual state of 
the African, I fear, on a large scale, little can be said in 
its favour, while much may be truly stated of a most 
appalling character. Many of the instances of kind 
management which fall under notice are to be ascribed 
to persons who are decidedly unfriendly to slavery, and 
who gladly seek to lighten the chains which, for the 
present, they cannot break. Many more, again, arise 
from the consideration prudently given to them as 
property : they are, to the owner, a portion of his live 
stock — perhaps the whole of it ; and he has the same 
reasons to preserve them that influence him in the care 
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of his oxen or horses. But, too generally, prudential 
motive is insufficient to secure to the slave the attention 
which is shown by a merciful man to his cattle. The 
master does not fear his cattle, but he does fear his 
slave; and fear is always cruel. He is satisfied of his 
right of property in the one case ; his conscience forbids 
that he should be wholly satisfied in the other ; and the 
uneasiness which attends on conscious wrong stings 
him, and converts him, however reluctantly, into an 
oppressor. 

This feature, in the present condition of the slave, has 
become painfully prominent. Sixty years ago there 
were only about half a million of coloured people in the 
States; now, there are two millions and a half; and 
they are increasing in a greater proportion than the 
whites, great as that is. They have, consequently, 
become an object of alarm and fear. Instead of melio- 
rating their circumstances and medicating their wounds, 
their bonds are drawn closer, and made well-nigh in- 
sufferable. 

The field slave, of course, is the more exposed to bad 
treatment ; and though much protection is now brought 
to his aid by the force of public opinion, there is no 
doubt that he is mostly submitted to hardships which, if 
they are proper to brutes, disgrace alike the man who 
inflicts and the man who suffers them. In the South, 
this is especially the case ; and it arises naturally from 
the circumstances in which they are placed. They are 
bought and sold as cattle ; they do the work of cattle ; 
they are provided for as cattle ; till the overseer and 
owner come to think that they are cattle, and no more. 
As far as thought is the parent of action, I am per- 
suaded this is very commonly the case ; and even where 
thought takes a more settled and philosophical form, 
instances will sometimes occur. I never thought it 
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possible that I should meet with a man of education 
and property who would seriously argue that his slave, 
if not a brute, was, at least, not of the human species ; 
but I have found such persons in this country, as, with- 
out doubt, I should in the West Indies, and who have 
invited me to formal discussion on the subject. 

In harmony with this, I was told confidentially, and 
from excellent authority, that recently, at a meeting of 
planters in South Carolina, the question was seriously 
discussed, Whether the slave is more profitable to the 
owner, if well fed, well clothed, and worked lightly, or 
if made the most of at once, and exhausted in some 
eight years. The decision was in favour of the last 
alternative. That decision will perhaps make many 
shudder ; but, to my mind, this is not the chief evil. 
The greater and original evil is considering the slave as 
property; if he is only property, and my property, then 
I have some right to ask, how I may make that property 
most available. 

But the crying aggravation of slavery, in the United 
States, arises from the internal traffic. It is in the 
South, as you know, that cotton, rice, and sugar are 
raised; and it is in this service that slave labour is 
found to be indispensable. Slaves are, therefore, accu- 
mulating in these parts, and a much higher price is 
given for them there than elsewhere. This, of course, 
is a great temptation to the cupidity of many ; and the 
vilest means are eventually adopted to satisfy it. Slaves 
are regularly bred, in some States, as cattle for the 
southern market. Besides this, the men who pursue 
this nefarious traffic have acquired wealth, and use it 
extensively to acquire more. They. have secret agents 
spread over the States where the slave is less gainful, 
to avail themselves of all opportunities of accomplishing 
their ends. They seek to trepan the free coloured man, 
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and, by throwing the proof of his freedom upon him, 
find him off his guard, and often succeed against him. 
They especially seek to buy up, as for local and domestic 
use, all the slaves that are at different places to be dis- 
posed of; and when the unhappy beings are once in 
their power, they disappear in the night, and are lost to 
their birth-place and connexions for ever. Most of the 
sales and the kidnapping that arise have reference to 
the southern market, and are too commonly conducted 
on false and foul pretences. It is supposed that not less 
than ten thousand slaves, annually, are by these means 
procured for the demands of the South. 

From the mysteriousness of these disappearances, 
from the impossibility of hearing any more of the parties 
so abstracted from society, and from the known severity 
of the heat and labour in the South, this domestic slave- 
trade is the terror of the African ; and it makes slavery, 
which would otherwise wear a milder aspect, twice 
cursed. 

A case in illustration occurred in a certain town of 
Virginia, that I visited, which had created a sensation of 
pity and indignation through the whole western portion 
of that State. A gentleman sold a female slave* The 
party professing to buy not being prepared to make the 
necessary payment, the slave was to be resold. A 
concealed agent of the trade bought her and her two 
children, as for his own service, where her husband, 
also a slave in the town, might visit her and them. 
Both the husband and wife suspected that she would be 
privately sent away. The husband, in their common 
agony, offered to be sold, that he might go with her. 
This was declined. He resolved on the last effort, of 
assisting her to escape. That he might lay suspicion 
asleep, he went to take leave of her and his children, 
and appeared to resign himself to the event. This 
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movement had its desired effect; suspicion was with- 
drawn both from him and his wife, and he succeeded in 
emancipating them. Still, what was to be done with 
his treasure, now he had obtained it ? Flight was im- 
possible, and nothing remained but concealment; and 
concealment seemed hopeless, for no place would be 
left unsearched, and punishment would fall on the party 
who should give them shelter. However, they were 
missing ; and they were sought for diligently, but not 
found. Some months afterwards it was casually ob- 
served that the floor under a slave's bed (the sister of 
the man) looked dirty and greasy. A board was taken 
up, and there lay the mother and her children on the 
clay, and in an excavation of three feet by five ! It is 
averred that they had been there, in a cold and enclosed 
space, hardly large enough for their coffin (buried alive 
there) for six months ! 

This is not all. The agent was only provoked by this 
circumstance ! He demanded the woman ; and though 
every one was clamorous to redeem her, and retain her 
to her husband, he would not sell! She was taken 
to his slave-pen, and has disappeared ! The man — most 
miserable man ! — still exists in the town. 

Let us attend to other testimony on this subject, 
chiefly American, and, I believe, of unquestioned truth. 

" Dealing in slaves has become a large business. 
Establishments are made at several places in Maryland 
and Virginia, at which they are sold like cattle. These 
places are strongly built, and well supplied with thumb- 
screws, gags, cow-skins, and other whips, oftentimes 
bloody. But the laws permit the traffic, and it is suf- 
fered." — Nile*' Register, vol. xxxv. p. 4. 

" Dr. Torrey says, whole families of free coloured 
people have been attacked in the night, beaten nearly 
to death with clubs, gagged, and bound, and dragged 
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into distant and hopeless captivity, leaving ho traces be- 
hind, except the blood from their wounds." — Child's 
Appeal, p. 31. 

" Advertisements are very common, in which a mother 
and her children are offered either in a lot, or separately, 
as may suit the purchaser. In one of these advertise- 
ments, I observed it stated, that the youngest child was 
about a year old." — Idem, p. 33. 

" The captives are driven by the whip, through toil- 
some journeys, under a burning sun ; their limbs fet- 
tered ; with nothing before them but the prospect of toil 
more severe than that to which they have been accus- 
tomed." — Idem, p. 33. 

" The trade is still briskly carried on in Africa, and 
new slaves are smuggled into these States, through the 
Spanish colonies. A very extensive internal slave-trade 
is carried on in this country. The breeding of negroes for 
the markets, in other States (Louisiana, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, and Missouri,) is a very lucrative 
branch of business. Whole conies of them, chained and 
manacled, are driven through our capital, on their way to 
auction." — Idem, p. 30. 

44 A slave being missing, several planters united in a 
negro hunt, as it is called. They set out with dogs, 
guns, and horses, as they would chase a tiger. The 
poor fellow, being discovered, took refuge in a tree, 
where he was deliberately shot by his pursuers." — Idem, 
p. 24. 

" A planter had occasion to send a female slave some 
distance on an errand. She did not return so soon as 
he expected, and he grew angry. At last he gave orders 
that she should be severely whipped when she came 
back. When the poor creature arrived, she pleaded for 
mercy, saying she had been so very ill, that she wa» 
obliged to rest in the fields ; but she was ordered to 
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receive another dozen of lashes, for having had the im- 
pudence to speak. She died at the whipping-post ; nor 
did she perish alone ; a new-born babe died with her." — 
Iderrif p. 25. 

" A few days since I attended a sale, which exhibited 
slavery in all its sickening deformity. The bodies of 
these wretched beings were placed upright on a table, — 
the physical proportions examined, — their defects and 
beauties noted. ' A prime lot ; here they go !' There 
I saw the father looking with sullen contempt upon the 
crowd, and expressing an indignation in his countenance 
that he dared not speak ; and the mother pressing her 
infants closer to her bosom with an involuntary grasp, 
and exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness, while 
the tears chased down her cheeks in quick succession, 
" I can't leff my children ! I won't leff my children !" 
But on the hammer went, reckless alike whether it united 
or sundered for ever. On another stand I saw a man, 
apparently as white as myself, exposed for sale. I turned 
away from the humiliating spectacle. 

" At another time I saw the concluding scene of this 
infernal drama. It was on the wharf. A slave-ship for 
New Orleans was lying in the stream, and the poor 
negroes, handcuffed and pinioned, were hurried off in 
boats, eight at a time. Here I witnessed the last farewell, 
— the heart-rending separation of every earthly tie. The 
mute and agonizing embrace of the husband and wife, 
and the convulsive grasp of the mother and the child, 
were alike torn asunder for ever ! It was a living death ; 
they never see or hear of each other more. Tears flowed 
fast, and mine with the rest." — Stuart. 

Such are the evils consequent on slavery, and espe- 
cially on a domestic slave-trade. And these enormities 
are not put down invidiously. The worst evils are not 
proper to persons, so much as they are common to the 
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system. Some, in dealing with it, may be severe, and 
some lenient; but the system is accursed, and only 
accursed ; and if allowed to exist, would quickly produce 
the same results in England and France as it does in 
America; and did in the West Indies. If it finds man 
benevolent, it makes him cruel. It is, by a wise and 
righteous arrangement of Providence, a greater curse to 
the oppressor than to the oppressed ; though we judge 
not so. We see the whip, we hear the lash, and we in- 
stantly give our tears to the man who is made less than 
human ; but we are not so quick to perceive and stand 
aghast at that inward and moral desolation, which has 
spread itself over the prosperous oppressor, and has 
withered up the sense of justice, compassion, and gene- 
rosity. It is ordained, that he who deals in man, shall 
become less than man. 



LETTER XLII. 

It would be a libel on the people of America to say, 
that they, that is, the portion of the States best entitled, 
by numbers, intelligence, and wealth, to receive that de- 
nomination, have contentedly participated in this state of 
things, or have even remained indifferent to it. All the 
northern States have entirely washed their hands of 
slavery and the slave-trade ; and the middle States are 
either free, or will quickly be so. The religious of every 
name and every place are prepared to admit and deplore 
the evil of slavery in itself; and are expressing an 
anxious desire for any remedy that might be effectual. 
Many, very many, with whom I met, would willingly 
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have released their slaves, hut the law requires that in 
such case they should leave the State ; and this would 
mostly he not to improve their condition, hut to banish 
them from their home, and make them miserable out- 
casts. What they cannot for the present remove, they 
are studious to mitigate ; and I have never seen kinder 
attentions paid to any domestics than by such persons to 
their slaves. In defiance of the infamous laws, making 
it criminal for the slave to be taught to read, and difficult 
to assemble for an act of worship, they are instructed, 
and they are assisted to worship God. 

The more ostensible means for their relief, which 
have been created by the force of public opinion, are to 
be found in the Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies. 
The Colonization Society is the elder of the two, and 
originated in a pure motive of compassion for the slave. 
It proposes to establish a free colony on the coast of 
Africa, and by this means to confer a benefit on a 
country which has been wasted by our crimes, and to 
open a channel to the slaveholder to give freedom to his 
slaves. • Its founders hoped that the movement thus 
made, while it brought the direct blessing of liberty to 
many, would indirectly, and without stimulating the 
prejudices of the planter, familiarize the common mind 
with the inherent evils of slavery, and thus contribute 
to ultimate emancipation. For many years this was 
tbe best and the only remedy offered to public attention, 
and the benevolent, of course, took hold of it ; and it 
has at present the concurrence of New England, and of 
the intelligent and influential in most places. 

The Anti-Slavery Society is of later formation. With- 
out hesitation or condition, it demands immediate and 
complete abolition ; and in doing this, it does not scruple 
to pit itself against the older Society, and to denounce 
it as standing in its way, and as favourable to the 
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perpetuation of slavery. This, as you may expect, has 
brought the two Societies into a state of violent collision. 
Neither party has kept its temper ; much personal 
abuse, and bitter vituperation have been emitted ; and 
both, in the heat of party conflict, have been in danger 
of losing sight of the slave, and affording a humiliating, 
but acceptable spectacle to the slaveholder. 

Apart from these animosities, you seek an unpre- 
judiced judgment on these societies. You shall at least 
have an honest opinion. The Colonization Society may 
have been well as a harbinger of something better ; but 
it was never equal to the object of emancipation, and is 
now below the spirit and demands of the day. 1. It 
does not lay hold sufficiently on the public mind. What 
it proposes to do is indirect, and indefinite, and com- 
plicate; and bears no proportion to the pressure and 
extent of the evil with which it professes to deal. 2. It 
has lost a great measure of public confidence. Its 
founders and original friends are of unimpeached in- 
tegrity; but it has now many devoted slaveholders 
among its chief supporters, and this awakens suspicion. 
Some of its agents, acting in difficult circumstances, and 
wanting due discretion, to say the least, have commended 
it in the North, as an Anti-Slavery Society ; while others, 
in the South, have laboured to show, that it does not 
disturb slave property, and that its tendency is to secure 
and perpetuate it ; and this has confirmed suspicion in 
distrust. The best friends of the Society and the slave 
have protested against these conflicting and unworthy 
statements ; but they have not been able to revive con- 
fidence. Then, 3. as a remedy for slavery, it must be 
placed amongst the grossest of all delusions. In fifteen 
years it has transported less than three thousand persons 
to the African coast ; while the increase on their num- 
bers, in the same period, is about seven hundred thou- 
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sand ! By all means let the Colonization Society exist, 
if it will, as a Missionary Society for the benefit of 
Africa ; but in the name of common honesty and com- 
mon sense, let it disabuse the public mind, by avowing 
that it does not pretend to be a remedy for slavery, 
4. If this Society could accomplish its object and trans- 
port all the slaves to a foreign shore, it would inflict on 
America herself a most deadly wound. She wants the 
coloured people ; she cannot do without them. She 
has hitherto depended, and does still depend, on the 
African or the 'Irish for every instance of consolidated 
labour ; and she owes to the sweat of their brow a full 
moiety of her prosperity and wealth. If the Africans 
were removed to-morrow, one half of her territories 
would be a mere desolation. To wish to get rid of 
them is a mere prejudice — the most vulgar of all pre- 
judices — the prejudice of colour. Only make them 
white, and America would know how to value them ! 

It is quite evident, then, if benevolent opinion and 
effort in its improved state, was to be concentrated in 
favour of the slave, that some other association was 
indispensable. It is only to be lamented that the Anti- 
Slavery has shot at once as much in advance of the 
public mind as the older society fell below it. By 
saying this, however, I would not be understood to 
complain of the great principle it adopts, but of the 
methods by which it has sought to give it predominance. 
Had it calmly and firmly announced, on religious 
grounds, that all slavery is a sin against God, as well as 
an offence against society, and that as such it requires, 
without delay, to be abolished ; and had it refused to 
come down from this high vantage ground, to deal in 
personal invective and exaggerated statement ; it would 
have won its way, unresisted, over the whole portion of 
the religious and philanthropic of the community with 

o2 
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surprising rapidity. But it has not done so. In looking 
to a noble issue, it has been impatient of means ne- 
cessary to the end. In proposing to confer an inesti- 
mable good, it has not paused to ask, how it may 
be granted with the least alloy of evH. It has allowed 
nothing to prejudice ; nothing to 'interest ; nothing to 
time. It has borne on its front defiance, and not 
conciliation ; and this not merely against slavery, but 
against the slaveholder. Means leading to the result, 
and remuneration consequent on it, instead of being 
considerately discussed, are peremptorily denounced. If 
there be any thing that has special power to shock ex- 
isting prejudice, it has been called up, and placed in the 
foreground of the battle ; it will demand amalgamation 
as well as emancipation. It has been resolved on get- 
ting the wedge in ; but in fulfilling this resolution, it 
seems to have been careless, whether it should be by 
the butt 'end or the fine one. 

As you might foresee, the effect has been, that mostly 
those who would have been its best friends, have been 
afraid of it; and those who were pledged, from the 
truest benevolence, to the Colonization Society, have 
received offence ; while, in the Slave States, its per- 
sonality and want of prudence, apart from its devotion 
to a hated principle, has thrown back the cause for which 
it pleads to a lamentable distance. 

However, most of these evils, I believe, have origi- 
nated with a limited portion of its agency, and are, 
more or less, in course of correction. It has, under 
forbidding circumstances, made to itself a host of 
friends ; and if even now it shall recover its backward 
steps, and move to its great and holy object with ordi- 
nary wisdom and temper, it will soon collect all that is 
liberal in mind and generous in affection in its favour. 

Should its course be still repulsive and inauspicious, 
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the cause will not be left in, its bands. The public mind 
is in motion, and it will create some legitimate medium 
of action for itself. Meetings for such a purpose were 
held in Boston while I was there ; and, subsequently, 
a public Convention has been held to organize a society, 
which shall look to the same object, but with more 
regard to the means by which it is to be successfully 
approached. 

It is yet greatly to be desired that the real friends of 
that object, instead of multiplying societies, could come to 
a common and good understanding. Union is strength ; 
and they will yet require to carry their object, the 
strength of the giant and the skill of the philosopher. 
If the Colonization Society would renounce its pre- 
tensions to emancipation, and content itself with the 
work of a Missionary to bless Africa by redeemed and 
pious Africans, there would be an end of all heart- 
burnings between the institutions. If those who bene- 
volently joined this Society, as a means of emancipation, 
would unite with the wisest and best men in the Anti- 
Slavery Society in the cause of abolition, the religious 
and generous energies of the nation would find a focus, 
from which they would fuse and dissolve every chain of 
every slave, and the world would be free ! 

You will learn from this, that, on the whole, I think 
hopefully of the question ; and you will desire to know 
more exactly the considerations that give this com- 
plexion to my opinions. 

I am fully disposed to admit, that the subject is 
attended with peculiar difficulties. The evil was brought 
to this people by others, and has grown up with them 
and their institutions. The slaves are not, as they were 
with us, some thousands of miles away ; they are at 
their doors, and in the midst of them, and both parties 
are continually exasperated by the presence of what is 
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disagreeable to them. The States are independent of 
each other, so that Massachusetts cannot control Carolina 
any more than France can England ; and they are, in 
all internal affairs, independent of the General Govern- 
ment, so that it cannot control them. ' There is, there- 
fore, no hope of legal influence in this case. All that 
the Government, without the consent of the States, can 
do, is to afford the country the benefit of a good ex- 
ample ; and this it should do without delay. It happens 
that the district of Columbia is a stronghold of slavery ; 
but this district is under the exclusive legislation of 
Congress "in all cases whatsover." This single cir- 
cumstance involves the whole American people; and 
constitutes them, at this hour, a slaveholding nation. 
The representatives of the whole people enter the halls 
of Congress, and plead for the rights of man and of the 
world at the top of their voice ; and the African lies 
manacled at their feet, and they have the power to 
declare him free, and they do not use it ! 

Add to this, that recently, when the supreme Govern- 
ment had the power, on the settlement of a new State, 
to determine whether it should be free or slaveholding, 
they resolved in favour of bondage, and the matter, it 
must be admitted, is somewhat discouraging. 

But, although the Congress can do but little, and is 
backward to do what is within its orbit ; and although 
the legal renovation of the slave State rests with itself, 
and it may defy extraneous dictation ; there are, never- 
theless, many cheering indications that America will cast 
away this foul reproach soon and for ever. 

1. Much has already been done in this philanthropic 
work. New England was once deeply committed to the 
slave-trade, by far its worst part, if any can be worst 
where all is s6 bad ; but now she abhors both it and 
slavery. Most of the States which are now free, were 
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recently slaveholding ; and some are still in the state of 
transition. What has been done, has been done with 
safety and advantage, and this is a powerful inducement 
to a just consideration of the subject. The same success 
and safety would attend it in every other State, if wise 
provisions were adopted, and the slave-owners were will- 
ing. In their case, as. in the parallel One of the West 
Indies, nothing is essentially wanting to the safety of 
the change, but the decided good-will of the planters I 

2. There are several slave States that are prepared for 
emancipation. Of this class are, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. Maryland is resolved on it. The West 
of Virginia is also decided ; and the East lingers only 
from the Undue gain of the domestic trade. Kentucky 
is disposed to it. You will conclude, that some powerful 
causes are at work to produce this result You are quite 
right. The most potent cause that can act on this case 
is working efficaciously — it is interest. Kentucky and 
Virginia compare themselves with Ohio ; they were 
settled earlier, and are nearer the sources of emigration, 
but Ohio has left them far behind, in trade, in wealth) 
and in population. And the palpable reason is, that 
Ohio is free, and they are not. Many residents leave 
the slave State for the free in apprehension or disgust ; 
and the new settler, on every account, prefers the free 
State, so that all the advantage is with it and against its 
opposite. If a slave State hesitates for a time between 
the old and the new state of things, when it becomes a 
border State, the inconveniences are so great, and the 
comparison so striking, that it not only decides, but is 
impatient to be free ; and in this way, liberty promises 
to travel on from State to State till they shall be all free. 

3. The slaves themselves are preparing for this issue. 
They are so in mind. It is impossible for such excite- 
ment and discussion to exist in their behalf, without 
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some vague report reaching them. They are thus taught 
to know that they are feared, and that there is cause for 
fear ; and that they have friends, and that change may 
he expected. The impression does not work the less 
because it is indefinite. The amount and force of it is 
to be gathered in signs rather than words. To me these 
are unequivocal signs. They abhor Liberia and the 
Colonization Society. They seek with growing eager* 
ness instruction for themselves and children. They have 
strong desires to assemble for separate worship as a 
means of common sympathy ; and they are supported, 
and are sometimes buoyant, by a conviction, that some- 
thing will happen for their good. 

They are so in numbers. Their increase is a most 
remarkable circumstance in their history. As it seems 
impossible to raise the Indian, so it appears impossible 
to diminish them. In their state of oppression and 
privation, to increase in a proportion greater than their 
oppressors, with all the aid of emigration ! It reminds 
one of the increase of Israel in Egypt ; and where would 
be the wrong of supposing that Providence is strength- 
ening them, as he did Israel, to forsake the house of 
bondage ? And observe, it is not the mere amount that 
is to be reckoned here, as of ten millions against two : 
there is especially to be noted, the accumulation of these 
numbers in one portion of the empire. This accumula- 
tion of the black population in the South, is still going 
on ; while that of the whites is diminishing. Evidently 
this is tending to a crisis ; and, in terror of it, many 
have already fled from the vicinity. That crisis will 
come, if existing causes are allowed to produce their 
proper effects. What determination it shall take, must 
depend on many contingencies ; but it can hardly find 
and leave the slave a slave. 

4. Then, finally, public sentiment is ripening to this 
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end. It has grown surprisingly within these few years. 
All discussion nurtures it. Daily observation strengthens 
it. If the proximity of the evil may create difficulties, 
which we could not know, it presses the subject on the 
mind and the senses incessantly, and demands relief. 
The clanking of their chains, the piercing cries of the 
oppressed, " Am I not a man and a brother ? " — are at 
their doors and in their ears, and will not suffer compas- 
sion to slumber within them. The very struggles and 
animosities between the two societies for their relief, 
and the advance which the younger has made, in prin- 
ciple, beyond the elder, are evidence of the gathering 
power of opinion, and of its determination to make to 
itself suitable channels of action. And, above all, the 
feverish anxiety which possesses those who are unwil- 
ling to look at change, announces an inward conscious- 
ness that the change must come. 

Nothing has accelerated this state of feeling so much 
as the recent deeds of England. When, by the highest 
moral act our country ever performed, slavery was abo- 
lished throughout the British dominions, I could not 
help saying, that it was done, not merely for ourselves, 
but for the world. Slavery, indeed, lingers now in 
America ; but it is impossible it should linger long. 
The example of Great Britain has acted on the whole 
people like a shock ; and if no reverses attend the tran- 
sition, and if their jealousies are not aroused by indis- 
creet interference and direct agencies from the parent 
land, it will continue so to act, till every free man shall 
resolve that every slave shall be free. And whatever 
may oppose the consummation, it can only retard, and 
not prevent it. It is a source of great alleviation to 
find, that, as our country first inflicted this evil on 
America, her late but noble example is acting with silent 
but amazing power for its annihilation ! 
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Yes, the slave must go free ! Slavery now ha.8 a legal 
existence only in America. But America is the very 
place, of all others, where it cannot, must not, be tole- 
rated. With her Declaration of Rights, with her love 
of. liberty, with her sense of religion, with her professed 
deference for man as man, and with the example of the 
old world against her — which she has forsaken from its 
defective sense of freedom — to uphold slavery would be 
an act of such supreme iniquity, as, beside it, would 
make all common vice seem to brighten into virtue. 
Much evil may be ; but this cannot be ! What, slavery 
in the last home of liberty ! The vilest despotism in 
the presence of boasted equality ! The deepest oppres- 
sion of man, where the rights of man are professedly 
most honoured ! No, this cannot continue. Slavery 
and Liberty cannot exist together ; either slavery must 
die, or liberty must die. Even now, the existence of 
slavery is a violation of the Constitution of America ; 
and so long as slavery remains, it exists in letter and 
not in fact ! 

The eyes of the world are now fixed on America. 
She will act worthy of herself, her high professions, and 
her distinguished privileges. She will qhow that the 
evil by which she suffers has been inflicted, and not 
adopted. She will repudiate it without delay; only 
asking the time and the means, which may secure to all 
parties the greatest good with the least evil. And kin- 
dred nations and oppressed man shall look on her from 
afar with admiration and delight, as to the new world of 
promise " wherein dwelleth righteousness !" 

Besides this, there is another field of philanthropic 
service open to America. It is that of seeking the wel- 
fare of the aborigines of the country. They are far less 
thought of, at the present moment, than the oppressed 
African ; but their claims are not inferior, nor scarcely 
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are their wrongs. They amount to about five hundred 
thousand persons. They have the highest claim to the 
soil. It has been allowed as such both by Britain and 
the United States ; and America, by conciliation and 
justice, might confer the greatest good on these inte- 
resting people ; and all the good done to them would be 
so much benefit brought to herself. 

Yet no people have suffered more. Advantage has 
been taken of their ignorance and generous confidence, 
at various times, in every possible way. While the 
invader has been weak, he has allowed their claims ; as 
he gathered force, he doubted them ; and when he was 
confident in his strength, he practically denied them. 
Very recently, some flagrant instances of oppression 
and plunder, under the form and sanction of law, have 
occurred; and it was only at the eleventh hour, that 
the Supreme Court of the States, by a signal act of 
justice, reversed the acts of local government and of 
Congress too, and saved the nation from being commit- 
ted to deeds which must have been universally con- 
demned as flagitious and infamous. 

But to tell of their wrongs would be to write a 
volume, and that such a one as Ezekiel was once com- 
missioned to inscribe. Many of them rest with former 
generations ; and the reference, either to the present or 
the past, is only desirable as it may awaken compassion 
and dispose to justice. At least, let the existing gene- 
ration seek indemnity for the past by care for the future. 
If their fathers may have acted beneath the influence of 
fear and resentment, there is now no place for the action 
of such passions. These people commend themselves 
to protection by their weakness, as well as their man- 
liness and generosity. It is high time that they should 
be allowed to live in peace and security, and in the 
inviolable possession of their lands, their laws, their 
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liberty. If this may not be in the United States, where 
can it be ? Is the most solemn " Declaration" of a 
whole people to be nullified a second time, and pro- 
nounced a mere legal fiction ? Justice, Truth, Mercy, 
Religion — Earth and Heaven, demand of America that 
she should assure the world she is what she professes to 
be, by preserving the Indian, and emancipating 
the African. 



LETTER XLIII. 

It is now time that I brought both my narrative and 
disquisitions to a close. The field, however, is so 
extensive and so interesting, that only to glance at the 
various objects within the scope of this communication, 
and which demand observation, requires considerable 
space. 

Although I have endeavoured to convey my honest 
and first impressions as I have passed onward, you may 
desire that I should yet express the general amount of 
these impressions, on a review of the entire subject of 
remark. This is certainly what I should like in my 
own case ; and expecting that you will make reasonable 
allowances for the delicacy and difficulty of reducing so 
many subjects, and such multifarious impressions, to a 
common conclusion, I will not hesitate to meet your 
wishes. I shall have the more readiness in attempting 
this, because if that conclusion should need to be qua- 
lified in any degree, the previous statements will, I 
trust, amply supply you with the means of independent 
judgment and salutary correction. 

The impression, then, left on my own mind, as the 
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result of combined observation, is that of satisfaction 
and hope. When I say this, however, you must bear 
in remembrance what was the state of mind with which 
I went out to this country. My expectations were 
certainly not so high as many might entertain; they 
were certainly not so low as those of many ; they were, 
I think, moderate; and they have been exceeded. 
Allowing, as I did, for the difficulties of a newly-settled 
country, and for the disadvantages of emigration, the 
state of education, morals, and religion was decidedly 
better than I expected to find it. Indeed, I have never 
visited a country in which I have seen them equalled. 
England herself painfully suffers in the comparison. 

There are, undoubtedly, some points in politics, in 
science, and in domestic life, in which the advantage 
may still be with the parent country ; but on the sub- 
jects in question, and which are legitimate to this in- 
quiry, the advantage is with America. Education with 
us may, in certain cases, be more refined and recondite ; 
but it is not spread over so large a surface, and is less in 
the sum total ; and if, as Johnson says, the state of 
common life is the true state of a nation, the nation 
must be considered to be better educated. 

In morals, too, you are constrained to receive the 
same impression. It is impossible to compare New 
York with Liverpool, or Boston with Bristol, and not to 
be struck with the difference. It was Sabbath evening 
when I landed at Liverpool ; but I was grieved to 
admit, that at no time in New York had open vice met 
my eye with such prominence, and to such a degree. 

I know it has been said, as against the higher morality 
of this people, that their merchants are less honourable 
than ours. I have given some attention to this, as it is 
certainly an important allegation, and as I had found 
reason partly to give it my acquiescence. I suppose it 
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■will be easily admitted, that no mercantile interests were 
ever more honourably conducted than are those of Great 
Britain ; but honour is conventional, and of slow growth, 
and when matured it has a tendency to self-preserva- 
tion ; so that a person finds, with us, that he can scarcely 
be a merchant without being a man of honour. 

To try the American merchant by such a test, may 
be sufficiently severe ; yet he need not shrink from it. 
He is certainly less influenced by what is conventional ; 
but he is, at least, equally affected by what is properly 
moral. I have every reason to think that the regular 
and accredited merchant of the States is as upright in his 
transactions, as steady to his contracts, and is governed 
by as high a sense of justice, as are the merchants of 
the old world ; still I am willing to admit, so far as it 
regards the New England character, that, with all its 
excellencies, it is liable to temptation here. It partici- 
pates, in some particulars, with the Scotch character, 
and, like it, may require watchfulness. Those who 
pride themselves in their shrewdness in driving a 
" keen bargain," are commonly in danger of being " over 
keen." 

Apart from this, it is allowed, that there is some cause 
for such an impression being hastily received in London ; 
and it arises from the circumstances of the people. The 
fact is, that one-half the men in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, who announce themselves as merchants, are 
not known as such to the accredited merchants of those 
places. They are mostly men of desperate fortune, who 
have fled from their creditors in Europe, and who are 
seeking to establish themselves where they are not 
known. Frequently they succeed ; and in shaking off 
some of their necessities, free themselves from some of 
their vices ; but surely it is not to be expected that they 
should be governed by any fine sense of honour. More 
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commonly their bad propensities remain ; and they play 
the rogue with more freedom, because they can do it on 
a larger field, and with greater safety and advantage. The 
very honour and integrity of which we are speaking, 
require that such distinctions should be allowed and 
appreciated. 

Then the appearances in favour of religion are to their 
advantage. They have no law for the regulation or ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, but public sentiment secures its 
sanctification better with them than with us. I have 
never seen that day observed in Bristol or Bath as it is in 
Boston and Philadelphia. In the large town, the people 
attend in larger numbers at their respective places of 
worship ; there are more places for their accommo- 
dation ; and the average size is greater with them than 
with us. The communicants in that country are far 
more numerous than in this ; and you will regard this 
as important evidence on the subject, especially when it 
is known that the principle of strict communion prevails. 
The ministry, as a whole, is better adapted to the people 
and to usefulness. The spirit of regeneration animates 
it ; and evangelical truth is more familiar to it. It is 
neither so rich nor so poor as with us, and is therefore 
more efficient. One portion of it is not degraded by the 
political elevation of other portions ; but, as a body, it 
is entitled to common and equal respect, and it has de- 
cidedly more respect, and, therefore, more influence than 
with us. 

With these visible signs in favour of religion, and with 
the knowledge that the Americans have far less reason 
to preserve appearances than ourselves, it is impossible 
not to arrive at the conclusion already suggested. 

These statements are to be understood to have a 
special though not an exclusive application to the leading 
States, which have been longest settled, and are the 
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most populous. It would be most unreasonable to 
expect that the States in the far West and far South 
should equal them in privilege and attainment. They 
are rather, as a candid Episcopalian writer has allowed, 
to be compared with our colonies than with ourselves. 
Let me add, however, that we have no colonies that 
would not suffer by the comparison ; and that their 
average means, as I have shown, will actually bear to be 
tried by what we most admire at home. 

Still it is admitted that much remains to be done. All 
the States are capable of great improvement ; and the 
rapid settlement taking place every where, seems to 
mock all past effort, and to demand that it shall be put 
forth on a continually expanded scale, even to exhaus- 
tion. The West, especially, has almost overwhelming 
claims. If this empire shall retain its integrity, the 
West promises to become the seat of power ; and what- 
ever it ultimately becomes, the whole country will be. 
Every eye is fixed on it. The worldling looks to it as 
his paradise ; the Papist looks to it as to another centre, 
where he may again elevate the crucifix, and assert the 
claims of St. Peter ; and the infidel looks to it as a refuge 
where he may shake off the trammels of religion, and be 
at peace. 

Do I, then, regard these circumstances with appre- 
hension ? No, I look on them with hope — I regard the 
exigencies of this great country with the assurance of 
hope. If there was a time for apprehension, that time 
is now past. Had the church remained as dormant and 
secure as she was even ten years ago, there might have 
been cause for alarm ; but she is awake, and the people 
are awake. The Home Mission, the Education and the 
Sunday School Societies, which have risen into such 
mighty and rapid action, are directing chiefly their ener- 
gies to the West. Missionaries in the cause of religion 
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and education are traversing all its regions ; schools, and 
even colleges, are springing up amidst the stumps of the 
smouldering forest. The wants and claims of the West 
are made to ring and reverberate over the East, and the 
North, and the South ; and the common attention is not 
summoned in vain. 

Then it is not merely that public attention is awakened 
to these growing exigencies ; the people in the more 
settled States are strikingly prepared to benefit those 
that are settling. They are so by circumstances, and 
they are so by character. The circumstances of the 
New England people, for instance, remarkably dispose 
and fit them to aid the West. Their soil is compara- 
tively sterile and ungrateful, and this inclines them to 
emigrate. They carry with them the very institutions 
which are wanted by the West ; they are. never con- 
tented with a settlement till it has its school and its 
church ; and their force of character — their thrift, their 
energy, and their morals — gives them a controlling influ- 
ence by which society around them is modelled. The 
hand of Providence seems conspicuous in this provision, 
and in making it so effectual. In the whole, about 
21,000 persons were delivered from the mother country 
on these shores ; their offspring are now spread over all 
the States, and amount to upwards of three millions of 
persons ! 

Not less does their character inspire hope. So far as 
it affects this subject, it may be said that they have re- 
markable versatility in adapting themselves to the occa- 
sion, and great earnestness in moving to their object. 
Their versatility and tact may possibly be greatly 
fostered by. their circumstances — this is not material to 
a question purely practical ; that it exists is without 
doubt. The difficulty which would be felt with us, of 
passing from an occupation which we had learnt, to one 
VOL. 11. p 
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of which we were ignorant, is scarcely felt with them. 
They may not be over careful in selecting means, nor 
over steady in the use of them ; but they certainly have 
a degree of French facility in falling on them, and in ac- 
commodating themselves to them. Many find no diffi- 
culty in becoming students at forty, if they should have 
been denied the opportunity before ; and it is a common 
thing for those who do not succeed to their wishes in one 
avocation to apply to another, though years should be 
the price of acquisition. Forms in society, as well as 
personal habits, are far less fixed here ; and where there 
is so much freedom to move, you may expect it to 
abound and vary in proportion. I knew of a gentle- 
man who had been trained to mercantile pursuits ; as a 
Christian; he thought he could be more useful by preach- 
ing ; he renounced, therefore, his profitable merchandize, 
to employ himself in public teaching. After some pains 
and lengthened trial, he had reason to think he had mis- 
calculated on his talent. Having made the experiment, 
he again became a merchant; remarking, that, as by 
merchandize he could afford to sustain five preachers 
better than himself, there could be no doubt that, as a 
merchant, he might best promote the cause of religion. 
He felt no difficulty in these transitions ; and if he did 
not display the clearest judgment, he showed that he had 
no double or dubious motive. 

It must be evident to a practised judgment, that this 
aptitude to become all things to all men and all oc- 
casions, is a valuable qualification for real usefulness in 
a country where the form and fashion of things are con- 
tinually varying under the influence of increasing civili- 
sation and refinement. The free institutions of the 
people possess just the same pliancy. The principle of 
adaptation, the want of which a high authority has lately 
admitted to be the great defect of an Establishment, 
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is certainly the life and virtue of the voluntary system. 
Whatever may otherwise be its character, its adver- 
saries cannot disallow the inherent power of adaptation ; 
and if they did, America would confound them. The 
school-house and the church are seen to accommodate 
themselves precisely to the state of the people, never 
behind them, never too much in advance. Their very 
form and structure pass through the gradations of wood, 
brick, and stone, as do the residences of the people ; and 
their lessons are dispensed by " line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, and there much," as they 
can. bear them. 

Especially, the Americans have great earnestness of 
character ; and as this is essential to all true greatness, so 
it is the very quality to inspire hope. I think I have 
never seen more of it in any people. It may not al- 
ways express itself as you would desire ; but its very 
presence and name is power. Their character, like their 
climate, has great decision about it; it may be hot, it 
may be cold ; but when it is cold it freezes, and when it 
is hot it burns. Only let them fully apprehend the 
importance of an object ; and you will see them move 
to it with a directness of mind and a scorn of sacrifices, 
which would surprise weaker natures. 

When this is associated with christian principle it 
confers a striking power of self-devotion. Endless in- 
stances illustrate and confirm this. It is this quality, 
thus sanctified, that gives to their missionary his highest 
praise. It is this, through the form of the Temperance 
Societies, that has astonished the world with the noble 
example of a nation renovating itself. In smaller circles 
the principle is perpetually at work with equal power, 
though with less observation. I have been charmed 
and refreshed with it every where. It inspires private 
Christians to revolve great things, and to compass them 

f 2 
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by great means. T know of no country where there are 
more examples of beneficence and magnificence. The 
rich will act nobly out of their abundance ; and the poor 
will act as nobly out of their penury. There are re- 
freshing instances of individuals sustaining schools, pro- 
fessorships, missionaries, and evangelists. Ministers 
are repeatedly making movements in which it was evi- 
dent, that every thing was to be sacrificed for usefulness. 
I have seen the pastor at sixty, beloved and happy in ' 
his people, give up all, and go forth into the wilderness, 
because he thought that his example, more than his 
labours, might bless the West ; while the church has 
been as ready to relinquish him, though with tears, when 
she has been satisfied, that it was for the good of the 
church catholic. I have seen a band of students, care- 
less of ease and reputation at home, forsake the college 
which they have passed with honour, and covenant 
together to go forth some two thousand miles, to rear a 
kindred institution in the desert ; and I have seen the 
aged man kindle at their enthusiasm, and support them 
with his purse, when unable to be their companion. 
Does a neighbourhood rapidly outrun the existing means 
of religious instruction ? it immediately creates effort ; 
and individuals in different churches volunteer to give 
up their endeared privileges, and to go forth, as a little 
colony, to benefit that district.* 

Woman, too, has at least an equal spirit of self- 
devotion here. I have never been more impressed with 
this. The females move less out of their own sphere 
than most; but in that sphere they are employing a 
thousand womanly appliances in favour of the good 
cause. They have a loftiness of character about them 

• The case of Boston, already noticed, is proof of this ; and 
that of New York, referred to in the Appendix, is yet more 
striking. 
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which requires that they should have some great object 
before them; and none know better than they, how 
truly little means are sanctified and ennobled by great 
ends. They band together for all sorts of benevolent 
and religious uses. The maternal societies are their 
own, and are at once a testimony to their well-regulated 
as well as exalted feeling ; the mother is not forgotten 
in the Christian, nor home in the world. They work, 
or collect in company, for the support of a student or a 
missionary ; they prepare linen and other garments for 
the poor scholar ; and all their deeds are anointed by 
their prayers. We have seen the spirit of piety kept 
alive in a church, the Old South, through a long period 
of darkness and heresy, by the prayers of a few females. 
The Foreign Missionary Society is considered to have 
its origin in the prayers and exhortations of one sainted 
woman. I have known of three excellent matrons, 
who, when a church was afflicted by a worldly mi- 
nistry, devoted themselves to secret prayer for its and 
the church's renovation, and who have lived to offer , 
praise for an answer to prayer, of which none knew but 
themselves. 

Who shall doubt of such a people ? They are full of 
hope themselves, and they create hope in others. Every 
thing about them contributes to nourish it. They are 
born into national existence in the most auspicious 
times. All the lessons of wisdom which have been 
suggested through ages to other nations are at their 
command. They begin their course just where other 
empires have closed theirs. Their field of action is so 
vast, that they may put forth the mightiest energies, 
without exposure to hostile interests and barbarous war- 
fare. They need fear no foe, and therefore they need 
not embarrass themselves with alliances which might 
lead to conflict, and bloodshed. They have the fairest 
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opportunity of showing how little a Government may 
be felt as a burden, and how much as a blessing, silently 
diffusing life, liberty, and joy, over an immense commu- 
mity. The people are aware of this, and are ennobled 
by their circumstances. They believe all things, and 
they will accomplish all things. 

Yes, they will accomplish all things, with the single 
provision, that they remain under the influence of religion. 
Religion is requisite to the welfare of any people ; but 
they have made it emphatically necessary, not only to 
their prosperity, but to their political existence. The 
evils to which their promising circumstances chiefly 
expose them, are worldliness and presumption; and 
these can be quelled only by religion. No approaches 
to the experiment they are now making on the liberty 
of the subject, have been made with success ; and they 
can only succeed by making religion their best ally. 
Universal suffrage, whatever may be its abstract merits 
or demerits, is neither desirable nor possible, except the 
people are the subject's of universal education and uni- 
versal piety. America will be great if America is 
oood. If not, her greatness will vanish away like a 
morning cloud. 



LETTER XLIV. 



Although I have written ostensibly of America, it 
has been always with a bearing on our own favoured 
country ; and, in conclusion, it may not be improper to 
refer to those mutual duties which seem to spring from 
their relationship, their place, and their privileges. This 
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may, perhaps, be done under three or four such terms as 
— union — intercourse — peace — and cooperation. 

There is every reason why the churches of, the two 
countries, and the countries themselves, should be in a 
state of perfect amity and union. If kindred is a cause 
of union, we should be united ; for our relationship is 
that of parent and child. Never were two people so 
homogeneous. If interest is a cause of union, we should 
be united ; for just what we want, they have ; and just 
what they want, we have. With us capital is in excess, 
with them it is deficient ; we have too many hands, they 
have too few ; we have mouths craving bread, they have 
corn craving mouths ; we thrive as commerce thrives, 
they can consume all we can manufacture. If similarity 
is a source of union, then we should be united ; for 
where shall we find such resemblances ? Not to speak 
of foreign countries, in Wales and in Scotland the Eng- 
lishman will find stronger differences from what is fami- 
liarized to him, than he will find in America. I 
certainly never felt myself, at once, so far from home, 
and so much at home, in separation from ray native land. 
Whatever is found with us, has its counterpart there. 
In habit, in literature, in language, and religion, we are 
one ; and in government are much closer than is usually 
thought, or than is found between ourselves and any 
other country. Theirs is, under other names, an elec- 
tive and limited monarchy, and ours a hereditary limited 
monarchy ; and our reformations incline us to them, and 
theirs to us. Why should not such nations be one in 
affection and in fact ? 

On the part of the people generally, and of the 
churches in particular, I can truly assert that they are 
prepared for this exercise of amity and confidence. 
While I rejoiced that the churches at home were showing 
the strength of right and noble feeling, by sending forth 
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a Deputation with their affectionate overtures of com- 
munion; I was uncertain whether it would be duly 
returned. On first landing on the shores of a distant 
and foreign country, I felt all the chilling force of this 
incertitude. But it lasted not a day ; and the longer we 
remained, the more we saw, the stronger was the convic- 
tion, that. this christian overture was not made too soon, 
it was made too late. Had it been earlier, it had bees 
better. We could not have been more disposed to send 
out delegates on a mission of fraternal affection, than 
they were to receive them, by universal kindness and 
excess of love. 

And this feeling is not limited to the churches, it is 
common to the people. The exasperation beneath 
which they have frequently acted, and even felt, is as 
nothing compared with the strong and steady under- 
current of mother feeling, which speaks to them of 
common blood and common origin. They desire to 
express love and esteem ; but they require, before ttey 
do so, to know that they shall not be despised for it. 
The fault, then, will be ours, if our pride shall stand in 
the way of our established union and fellowship. 

Intercourse is at once the means and the end of unicn ; 
this, therefore, should have our considerate attention. 
Such intercourse, I am persuaded, is of high value to 
the : churches on either side the Atlantic; and to the 
interests of religion generally. It might, for instance, 
besides nourishing christian affection, prevent interfe- 
rence in our plans of general usefulness, and it might, 
by mutual conference, impart to them decided improve- 
ment. It might likewise promote a still greater resem- 
blance between churches already so assimilated in form 
and discipline. Why should we not, for instance, have 
one Psalmody, as well as one Bible ? and one method, as 
Well as one faith ? and this not by enacting a platform, 
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but by the assimilating power of affectionate intercourse. 
Such fruits of intercourse would evidently give to die 
universal church within herself assurance, and before the 
world, power. 

This intercourse may be sustained in many ways. 
That of delegation, as we have already adopted it, need 
hardly be named. Only let us see that as we have 
opened the door, we are at least as eager as any to keep 
it open. It is pleasing to observe that, on our side, the 
Baptist community are sending forth their deputation ; 
and that, on the part of America, we have at the present 
time, delegates from the two great religious bodies of 
that country, with the promise of others. I am by no 
means, however, pleading for annual missions. At pre- 
sent we could not commit ourselves to this if we would; 
and if we could, I should not think it desirable. They 
would lose much of their significance and power, if they 
were too often repeated ; and, from incurring consider- 
able charge with small benefit, they would drop into 
desuetude. What we shall want is, when the novelty 
has worn away, still to look steadily to the object ; and 
to act upon it as frequently as a christian, and not a 
mercenary, motive shall suggest. 

Literary communication is another mode of intercourse 
commending itself to notice, because it may be always 
in exercise, and is attended with small expense. The 
churches there know very little of the state of religion 
with us, and we know still less of them. Great advan- 
tage would arise to both by a free and enlarged commu- 
nication. Nothing can be more interesting to us than 
•the state of religion in that land, placed as it is in new 
and untried circumstances ; yet, up to the present time, 
nothing of value, or nothing that may be relied on, has 
been reported to us. Churches that are in all essential 
points one have nevertheless been so absorbed in their 
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own estate, and so little animated by the spirit of their 
Founder, as to remain not only without fellowship, but 
almost without the privity of each other's existence. 

To. sustain this intercourse with the best effect, we 
want accredited organs and agents. There should be, 
in both countries, some one periodical instrument, 
known and approved, by which every thing important 
to one body may be readily imparted to the other. With 
us, the Congregational Magazine, with decided arrange- 
ments to that end, might perhaps be made to answer for 
this duty ; but in America there is at present nothing 
that meets this case. They have papers, and religious 
papers in* abundance ; but; because they are so abun- 
dant, they are limited in circulation. If, for instance, 
we desired to make a communication to the churches of 
New England, there is at present no recognised organ 
by which it could at once be done. On this account, a 
letter addressed to them generally, and not to the 
churches associated in a particular State, was actually 
passed from association to association, each one expect- 
ing the other to answer it, and no one deeming itself 
qualified to that end. According to existing provisions, 
it would require that a communication should be made 
to at least six different parties, to secure its circulation 
in the several States. If the like intercourse is sought 
with the Presbyterian churches, not less than four in- 
struments must be employed ; and, after all, it loses 
much of the power which might be derived from an 
accredited medium. This is an evil that will, I hope, 
soon find, in the zeal and practical tact of our trans- 
atlantic friends, an adequate remedy. 

Then there is evidently wanted to correspond with 
such provisions a suitable and recognised agency. This 
is of great importance. From what I have seen the last 
twelvemonth, there is quite enough to engage the hands 
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and talents of one of our best men ; and were the 
churches ripe for these more enlarged methods of use- 
fulness and union, they could not do better service to 
the church universal than to devote a person to such 
engagements. At present, perhaps, there can hardly be 
hope of this ; and in the want of it, the best should be 
done that circumstances may allow. Care should be 
had, that the agency should be such as is generally 
known and approved, rather than self-created ; it should 
not be such as may be provided by private and pecu- 
niary interests ; and it should be decidedly such as will 
assuredly promote by the wisdom, temper, and piety of 
its communications, the knowledge, benevolence, and 
fellowship of the churches. 

Why should not more than this be done ? Is it not 
time that the churches created an agency, by which they 
might hold communion and communication with kindred 
churches, of whatever name or whatever place ? Why 
should not the churches of the European continent, for 
instance, which are reviving from papal oppression or a 
dormant Protestantism, find some common centre where 
they might enjoy the sympathy and fellowship of all 
other christian churches ? Why should not the whole 
church become conscious of its essential oneness, by its 
sympathy with all the parts ; and why should not the 
parts gather vigour and assurance by their felt connexion 
with the whole ? And why, as this intercourse advanced, 
should it not lead to personal conference and fellowship ? 
Why might there not be a triennial or quinquennial 
convention, by delegates of the leading religious bodies 
in America, and of the reformed churches in England, 
Holland, France, and Germany, for the purposes of 
promoting a community of faith, harmony, and love, 
and of energetic and combined service for the redemp- 
tion of the world ? I can see no greater difficulties in 
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the way than those which have been overcome in the 
existing intercourse with America. I can see the highest 
advantages accruing to the interests of true religion, by 
its direct influence on the church, and by its indirect 
influence on the world. Without precisely determining 
method) the times call for movements of this compre- 
hensive order, Romanism is one, Mohamedism is one, 
and Paganism is one ; but we are not one. And until 
we become one in a different and better sense, the world 
will never be convinced, the Redeemer will never be 
acknowledged, and the subtle combinations of heresy 
and sin will never be destroyed.* 

To enjoy the intercourse we seek, peace must be 
maintained. The native of either country cannot pos- 
sibly visit and become associated with the inhabitants of 
the other, without deep lamentations that ever war 
should have existed between them. The resemblances 
are so great, the connexions are so close, the interests 
to much in common, as to give to conflict all the horrors 
of civil war. If, in an ordinary case, war, not sustained 
by the plea of extreme necessity, is homicide ; in this 
case it is fratricide. 

Another impression I could not help receiving while 
in this country : it is, that if the religious community 
here and the religious community there were to adopt 
just views of the subject, and to express themselves in 
union and with decision on it, the government would 
not be able, but in a case of self-preservation, which is 
not likely to occur, to prosecute a war. The accumu- 
lating feeling and determination of New England almost 
prevented the last war ; and it is likely it would have 

♦ On the subject of intercourse with America, some facilities 
might be granted by the Government It is painful to find that 
lbs transmission of letters and books meets with so little obstruc- 
tion on one side of the ocean, and so much on the other. 
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been speedily closed, but for the untoward provocation 
of firing their capital. 

I believe this view of the subject has not been fairly 
taken by the churches, and, so far, they have failed in 
their duty. In America, the very evils of the last short 
and unnecessary war have had the good effect of 
awakening many generous minds in the cause of peace ; 
and considerable advances have been made, by prizes, 
addresses, and sermons, to correct and arouse religious 
feeling especially on the subject. With us, the Peace 
Society has been too hastily regarded as a Quaker, and 
not a Christian, Institution; and because it began by 
asking too much, nothing has been granted to it, and 
nothing has been done apart from it. But we must not 
deceive ourselves. The churches, in both lands, if 
united on this subject, possess within themselves a moral 
power, which, as it can destroy slavery, so it may make 
war all but impossible. This power it is not only legi- 
timate to use — it is obligatory ; and they are responsible 
for all the misery and carnage which arise from its not 
being used. 

There is yet another view to be taken of this inte- 
resting and momentous topic. If the religious commu- 
nities, by a due exercise of their influence, could make 
war between the two countries, in almost any supposable 
case, nearly impossible ; the two countries, remaining in 
peace, might secure peace to the whole world. If those 
very nations, which have the least to fear from war, 
should be the first to keep the peace, what would be the 
silent influence on all other nations ! And if they should 
actually employ their advice and influence against angry 
dispute swelling into deliberate murder, how soon would 
war become a stranger, if not an exile, from our world. 

Not only by power, but even by situation, they seem 
remarkably fitted to set this example, and to arbitrate 
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these differences, till the troubled nations shall have 
rest. They are so far from each other, that they are 
freed from those irritations which too commonly origi- 
nate serious conflict ; so that, if disposed to peace, they 
can scarcely go to war ; while their reciprocal interests 
may continually strengthen their bonds of union and 
amity. And they are so placed, in relation to other 
nations, the one by a boundless territory, and the other 
by her insular situation, as that necessity can hardly 
occur for them to participate in the quarrels of others. 
By station and by power, they are prepared to act, not 
as parties, but as arbiters. 

Here, then, is a field of service, worthy of the church 
— worthy of angels ! And it can scarcely be considered 
as saying too much to state, as I deliberately do, that it 
is a field the church has not yet occupied. And still, it 
may be asked in reply, "Why should she occupy it? 
What has she to do with the ambition of the world and 
the * strife of the potsherds ? ' " As a mere question of 
policy or expediency, I would say, nothing — just no- 
thing. But the cause of peace can never be established 
amongst men on the principles of expediency and poli- 
tical advantage ; and if it could, then it is rather the 
work of the citizen than of the Christian. Here has 
been the great error. It may be well and wise to refer 
to secondary considerations as dissuasives from war; 
and, with Burke, we may attempt to horrify the imagi- 
nation, by calculating that it has destroyed as much life 
and property as are to be found, at the present time, on 
the globe, fourteen times told. Yet these representations 
are short of the mark, and show a feeble and imperfect 
conception of the monstrous evil. The only effectual 
argument against war is, that War is sin. This will 
lay hold on the conscience ; this will justify the Christian 
in interfering; and this will not allow the church to 
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slumber, while, for the purposes of vulgar ambition, one 
hundred thousand men are commanded to massacre 
another hundred thousand men, and to hurry them away 
into an awful eternity, uncalled, in their sins and in 
their blood. 

It is not to be supposed that, in thus glancing at the 
subject, I should discuss all captious objection. But I 
would crave to have it observed, that it is no part of my 
intention to place the principle of peace in opposition to 
the principle of self-preservation. I can conceive of a 
case, whether of an individual or of a nation, in which 
resistance may be a virtue ; though I am persuaded that 
this supposable case has been used to justify a thousand 
actual cases, which have no resemblance ; and in which 
resistance is not a virtue, but a crime. 

And as civilisation and religion advance, why should 
not the barbarous and brutal practice of appealing to 
power, rather than to justice, be superseded by wiser and 
more humane methods ? As in a community, the per- 
sons composing it are brought to commit their persons, 
property, and honour to the provisions of that commu- 
nity ; so, in the family of civilized mankind, composed 
of a number of nations, why should there not be a 
common and recognised authority, which should arbi- 
trate the differences, and protect the interests of each 
and of all; bringing to the weak power and to the 
injured righteousness ? If any thing is characterizing 
the times in which it is our privilege to live, it is, that 
right is taking the place of might ; or, in other words, 
that moral power is supplanting physical power. And 
nothing can be more favourable to the subject we are 
contemplating. Right is the harbinger of peace ; while 
force is the very sinews, and soul, and inspiration of the 
demon War. 

But this appeal, if worthy of the name, is to the 
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churches* This subject has not been duly considered 
by them ; let them now consider it. Let them remember 
that they are " children of peace ; " that they obey the 
" Prince of Peace ; " and that their religion breathes 
peace, not only on a nation, but on the world. Let 
them not condemn the evil in the abstract, and plead for 
it in the detail ; nor deplore its soul-harrowing conse- 
quences, while they connive at its plausible pretences. 
Let them strip the demon of all his pomp and circum- 
stance and glory ; and let him appear, in all his naked 
and horrible deformity, that men may confess him to be 
a fiend of the lower, and not a resident of the present, 
world. Let them glorify then: religion by banding to- 
gether as an army of pacificators ; and when the crisis 
for action arrives, let them raise their voice, and make it 
to be heard above all the clamour for war, distinctly, 
calmjy, one. Nothing would be more worthy of them ; 
nothing would contribute more to general civilisation ; 
nothing would so efficiently promote the advancement of 
religion and virtue ; and nothing would so forcibly place 
the future, which would be the history of benevolence 
and peace, in contrast with the past, which is the history 
of bloodshedding and murder. 

So far as America and England are concerned, peace, 
intercourse, and union, should be employed and sancti- 
fied as means of energetic cooperation for the conversion 
of the world. This is the end to which we should be 
stedfastly looking in all our intercourse ; and, great as 
this end is, it may be thus contemplated without despon- 
dency. These nations are singularly prepared by Pro- 
vidence for this high service ; so much so, indeed, as to 
indicate that it is consigned to their hands. Where shall 
we find two nations placed so advantageously on the 
surface of the globe to this end ? Where shall we find 
them in possession of so much of the world's commerce, 
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which is a direct means to this end ? Where shall we 
find a people whose civil and religious institutions are 
so prepared to bless mankind? And where shall we 
find any people who are so ready, by desire and effort, 
as these, to bestow whatever makes them distinguished 
and happy upon all other nations ? Blot out England 
and America from the map of the world, and you destroy 
all those great institutions which almost exclusively 
promise the world's renovation ; but, unite England and 
America in energetic and resolved cooperation for the 
world's salvation ; and the world is saved. 

It is not only important that they should render these 
services ; they should render them in union. It should 
be felt, that what the one does, the other virtually does 
also ; and the very names, indicating the two people, 
should be a sort of synonyme, which might be applied 
to the same works. The service is arduous ; the diffi- 
culties are great; and the adversary of liberty, light, 
and religion should be suffered to gain neither advantage 
nor confidence, by regarding us as separable. We shall 
have more relative, and more real, power by acting 
together. In this connexion, one and one make more 
than two; they exert a triple force against every op- 
posing obstacle. 

Here, then, is the province of these two great coun- 
tries. They are to consult, act, and labour in union for 
the conversion and blessedness of the world. For this 
they are made a people ; for this they are evangelized ; 
for this they are privileged, and blessed themselves. 
Theirs is no common destiny ; and theirs should be no 
common ambition. They are to find their greatness, 
not in the degradation of other nations, but in raising 
them to an elevation of being which they have not 
known. They should rise from the patriot into the 
philanthropist, and express love to man from love to his 

VOL. II. ft 
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Maker. Great as they then would be, their greatness 
would not create fear, but admiration and confidence ; 
and He who made them great would not withhold his 
approbation. 

Let them look to this ! Let no one " take their 
crown/' Let the man that would enkindle strife between 
them be deemed an enemy alike to both countries. Let 
them turn away from the trivial and the temporary ; and 
look on the great, the good, the abiding. Let them 
faithfully accomplish their high commission, and theirs 
will be a glory such as Greece, with all her Platonic 
imaginings, never sought ; and such as Home, with all 
her real triumphs, never found. 
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LETTER I. 

My dear Friend, 

Hating decided to visit the Canadas, at the request of 
ministers and friends who sent deputations to us at New 
York, we left Boston on the 5th of June, and arrived at 
Burlington, on Lake Champlain, on the evening of the 
7th. We there embarked in a steam-boat, and reached 
St. John's, in Lower Canada, early on the morning of 
the 8th. This frontier town is a poor uncomfortable 
place ; and much as I wished to cherish suitable feelings 
in once more entering the British dominions, I could 
find nothing pleasant either in the place, the people, or 
the surrounding scenery. The weather was hot ; the 
dust was lying six or eight inches deep in the street ; 
and the millions of flies which covered the walls and 
windows, could only be compared to one of the plagues 
of Egypt. The very atmosphere was so clouded with 
these troublesome insects, that one could not breathe or 
move without destroying life. And the number of those 
that were lying dead, appeared equal to that of the living ; 
the duration of their ephemeral existence seemed, indeed, 
to be limited to a day. 
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It was the Sabbath. At the hour of worship we pro- 
ceeded to the Episcopal church, a small building, and 
thinly attended. Glad should we have been to hear 
within its walls the great doctrines of the Church of 
England faithfully and simply explained. An oppor- 
tunity of listening to these truths in such a place, would 
have been as " the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land." The sermon, however, was not calculated to 
afford either comfort or instruction. The text was Job 
xlii. 5. The preacher's main design was to apply the 
passage to the season of spring, and to show that its 
return was calculated to inspire the feelings which Job 
expressed. There was not one allusion to the confession 
of the following.verse, as resulting from enlightened views 
of the Divine character and law ; nor the least reference 
to the way of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. Seneca 
or Plato could have made a better discourse. It was un- 
successful even in the sentimentalism at which it aimed. 

I visited the Sunday school, which was conducted in 
the church during the interval of public worship. A 
young minister has been chosen by the people, to assist 
the old missionary, and is supported by them ; and 
this school has been revived by his exertions. There 
were about fifty children in attendance. The teachers 
appeared anxious to do good ; but they are much 
discouraged by the indifference of the parents to the 
religious instruction of their children, as well as by the 
jealousy and opposition of the Roman Catholics. 

We attended the afternoon service, and heard the 
junior minister. His sermon was quite in contrast with 
that of the morning. His theology was correct, and it 
was evidently his desire to be useful. If there was any 
deficiency in the discourse, it was in the want of adap- 
tation to the circumstances of the congregation. It was 
suited to the edification of real Christians ; but it related 
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more to their experience than was likely to benefit those 
who had been used for twenty years to the preaching of 
the senior minister. There was no religious service in 
the evening. Upon inquiry, I found that no room nor 
place could be found in which we could hold a meeting. 
The mass of the people are Canadian French. It was 
distressing to see a large proportion of them spending 
the evening in idleness and pleasure. No such scene 
had been presented to us in the United States ; and the 
contrast with what we had recently witnessed in towns of 
similar size, was very painful. Much of this Sabbath 
profanation may of course be attributed to French 
manners and Roman Catholic influence ; but it indicates 
a gloomy state of moral desolation, and renders the plain 
and powerful preaching of the gospel peculiarly neces- 
sary. Protestants in such a situation, should feel that 
zeal and consistency on their part are especially called 
for. The influence of an evil example, however, seems 
stronger than that of an opposite kind. This was the 
least satisfactory Sabbath we had spent in the New 
World. 

On Monday we left St. John's for La Prairie (eigh- 
teen miles). There was little to give interest to the 
journey. We had abundant opportunity to observe the 
pernicious effects of cheap ardent spirits. The public- 
houses were thronged with people, and the work of 
demoralization was evidently going on. This day, as on 
former days, we met great numbers of Irish, proceeding 
to different parts of the United States. Many of them 
appeared to be in a wretched plight. When we reached 
La Prairie, we found that the steam ferry-boat had just 
arrived from Montreal, with three hundred Irish emi- 
grants. Seldom have I witnessed such a scene of con- 
fusion, or such a motley company. Every variety of 
age, of appearance, and of character was to be seen. 
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Some were encumbered with boxes and trunks, others 
seemed to possess nothing but the rags whieh covered 
them. A few of those who had luggage, had obtained 
vehicles for conveying it ; and in these they had already 
placed it, together with their wives and little ones. 
They were hastening onwards, not knowing what might 
await them in a land of strangers ; while others, uniting 
in little bands, were slowly following on foot. A long 
voyage and its privations, had given an appearance of 
wretchedness to many of the emigrants. But while the 
looks of some bespoke distress, and fear, and anxiety, 
others looked perfectly unconcerned, and reckless of 
consequences. In this way tens of thousands of these 
destitute beings are thrown into the midst of American 
society. What nation could receive such numbers of 
wretched, and too often demoralized, individuals, without 
sustaining deep injury ? That the United States have 
been morally injured by this cause, I have no doubt. 
Their bearing up against this evil, as they have done, 
proves the elasticity of their national character, and the 
powerful influence of religious habits. I very much 
question whether, in our larger towns, we have suc- 
ceeded so well in restraining the evil consequences of 
Irish and Roman Catholic emigration. 

While waiting the departure of the boat, and sur- 
veying, with mingled emotions, the scene I have de- 
scribed, a poor creature came up to me, with a torn slip 
of paper, which she asked me to read for her. It had 
once contained the address of some person, but it was 
now so mutilated as 'to be unintelligible. The State was 
New York, but the name of the town I could not make 
out. This piece of paper was all she had brought from 
Ireland, to direct her to the habitation of her sister, who 
had previously crossed the Atlantic. I was sorry for 
her ; but the only advice I could give her was to continue 
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with those who had accompanied her from Ireland, 
till she reached the State of New York, and the settle- 
ments of her countrymen, and then to make inquiry. 
We crossed the magnificent St. Lawrence to Montreal ; 
the distance, in an oblique direction, is about nine miles. 
The view of the town from the river was singular. The 
roofs of many of the houses being covered with tin, and 
glittering in the bright sunshine, presented a brilliant 
appearance. Our moist atmosphere would soon corrode 
and destroy such roofs ; but there the air is so dry that 
they last for a number of years. 

It is not my province to enter into a particular descrip- 
tion of the city, even though I possessed ability to do so. 
Its peculiar aspect attracted my attention. The lan- 
guage, dress, and manners of many whom we met, might 
have led us to imagine we were in France. Many 
French names too met our eye on the doors of shops and 
dwelling-houses ; but intermingled with these, there is a 
large proportion which plainly bespeak a Scottish or 
Gaelic origin. I read the names of Mackintosh, M'Gre- 
gor, and M'Donald, with an interest which, perhaps, I 
might not have felt if nearer home. 

We found that the ministers and missionaries whom 
we expected to meet us at Montreal, had not arrived, 
though written to some days before. As it was likely 
two or three days more would still elapse, before they 
did come, we decided on going to Quebec. We em- 
barked on Tuesday, at two p.m. From Montreal down- 
wards for seventy miles, we had most magnificent views 
of the mighty river. It was the most splendid sight I 
have yet seen in the New World ; and, indeed, I should 
think, cannot be surpassed in any part of our globe. 
Before us lay an immense body of water, extending 
onward as far as the eye could reach ; pursuing its course 
in a channel two or three miles wide, and this channel 
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filled almost to overflowing. It looked like a lake of 
molten glass, so clear, and placid, and full. The banks 
are thickly studded with cottages, generally built of 
wood, which give an air of life and cheerfulness to the 
scene. We had ample time to admire it, as our progress 
was somewhat impeded by having three vessels in tow. 
Night, for a little time, threw a veil over the objects at 
which we gazed ; but it was followed by a lovely 
morning. Vegetation here, at this season, wears all the 
freshness of spring. The foliage of the trees is but just 
making its appearance, bursting, as if with conscious 
delight, from its winter prison. 

The distance from Montreal to Quebec is 1 80 miles ; 
and the cottages of the Canadians continue to appear at 
thirty or forty yards distance from each other all the 
way down. I was informed by a person on board, that 
they are equally numerous for ninety or a hundred miles 
below Quebec. It gives one the idea of a dense popu- 
lation ; but I understand that the settled parts do not 
extend into the interior, more than nine or ten miles 
from the banks of the river. Near Quebec, the country 
becomes more elevated, and mountains appear in the 
distance. As we proceeded down the river, we observed 
canoes lying opposite to almost every cottage. Stone 
crosses occur frequently, and churches at every eight or 
nine miles. There were many rafts of wood on the 
river, proceeding to Quebec, to supply the British 
market. Some of these were of great extent, and of 
considerable value. Those which were navigated by 
Indians, had wigwams made of bark erected on them. 
Other navigators (chiefly Canadians) had sheds formed 
of the materials they were conveying to the vessels. 
We passed one large raft, which was navigated by twelve 
or fifteen men. The owner of it was on board our 
steamer. He estimated the value of it at a thousand 
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pounds sterling. He remarked that the trade was a 
great speculation, as the wind sometimes arises with 
such violence, as to separate the rafts entirely. In this 
case, the oak trees sink ; trees of lighter wood can 
sometimes be drawn ashore and secured. But it not 
unfrequently happens that, in an hour or two, the hopes 
of the speculator are altogether destroyed. As we 
approached near the end of the voyage, we saw the 
rafts taken into little bays, on both sides of the river, 
to which places some of the vessels come up to receive 
their cargoes. The approach to Quebec is very mag- 
nificent : the craggy rocks of Cape Diamond, crowned 
with the almost impregnable fortress, stand out in fine 
relief against the sky. Numerous vessels were lying at 
anchor, a short distance below the citadel ; and in the 
back-ground is a range of blue hills, which form a 
striking contrast with the level and cultivated country 
before them. 

We had not been many minutes in the town, before 
we had a visit from the Rev. Mr. Hicks, who was known 
to Mr. Heed. He had heard we were coming down, 
and soon received an intimation of our arrival. We 
spent the afternoon and evening with him. Our conver- 
sation related chiefly to the state of, religion in the 
Canadas, where he has been for eighteen or twenty 
years, and was closed with devotional exercises.* 

Next day we visited the Fort — the heights of Abra- 
ham — saw the field of battle, and the place where Wolfe 
received his mortal wound. A considerable part of the 
battle-field is built upon, so that the space now appears 
contracted. The ravine, by which Wolfe approached 

* This excellent and useful man is now no more. A few weeks 
after we saw him at Quebec, the cholera, which was committing 
fearful ravages in the town, seized him, and he also became one of 
its victims. 
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during the night, and gained possession of the heights, 
was pointed out to us, as well as a road to the right, 
leading from the suburbs of La Roche, by which the 
French troops marched to attack him. But I forbear 
description. We also went about nine miles, accom- 
panied by some friends, to visit the Falls of Montmorenci. 
With these 1 was much delighted. The principal fall is 
about a hundred and fifty feet in height, and thirty or 
forty in Width. At a distance, it was like an immense 
sheet of the purest snow. The road to the Falls is 
tolerably good. The farming here is superior to what 
we have seen before. The owners of the land are chiefly 
English farmers. I noticed the backwardness of vege- 
tation, and consequently of agricultural operations, 
compared with England, or even with the United States. 
My pear trees were showing blossom on the 12th of 
March, before I left home. In New Jersey, and around 
Baltimore, the blossom of the peach and pear trees 
was fully out on the 16th of April ; at New York, on 
the 1st of May ; at Boston, the 26th ; and at Quebec, the 
12th of June. Here, too, the simple and fragrant haw- 
thorn is now displaying its richest bloom. The farmers 
are busy planting their potatoes. The soil appears to be 
good; and here there are few unsightly stumps pre- 
sented to the eye. The views of Quebec, which we 
had, in going to, and returning from, the Falls, were 
very fine ; as we could perfectly command 'both the 
lower and upper town, and the Fort crowning the whole. 
We remained in Quebec for a short time after our 
return, in order to consult with friends, and obtain some 
information respecting the state of religion in the Lower 
Province. After communicating all they knew on this 
subject, "they accompanied us to the ship," and we 
sailed in the evening for Montreal. There were im- 
mense crowds of people ; and in port, or a little way 
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up the river, there must have been nearly three hundred 
sail of vessels waiting for cargoes. Our steam-packet 
had to receive a shipment of emigrants, from a Hull 
vessel, which had just arrived. They had such quanti- 
ties of luggage to remove, that we were detained an hour 
or two beyond the time fixed for sailing. We had also 
nearly twenty Roman Catholic priests on board. They 
were polite and obliging, but only one of them could 
speak English, and that in a very broken way. Most 
of them landed at the different places where they reside, 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, before we reached 
this place, which we did yesterday afternoon. 

On Saturday we had a meeting with a number of 
ministers and other friends. We had with us, ministers 
of the Wesleyan, Scotch and American Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Independent denominations. They seemed 
desirous to give us ail the information they could, 
respecting the state of religion in the Colonies. The 
substance of their replies to our inquiries, together with 
the religious statistics of both provinces, which we 
obtained, will be given in this report. On Sabbath, 
the members of the deputation preached in the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist places of worship, where, col- 
lections were made to assist in the erection of a new 
chapel for the Congregationalists, their present place of 
meeting being small and inconveniently situated. It was 
gratifying to us, to find this cordiality among the Chris- 
tians of different denominations; who forgetting for a 
while their peculiarities, were willing to assist another 
section of the church, holding the same essential truths 
of Christianity with themselves. It ought also to be 
stated, that the Baptist chapel was closed in the evening, 
to allow the congregation to attend the Presbyterian 
church, where the collection was to be made. By this 
time, some other friends, missionaries and agents of 
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different religious institutions, had arrived. We bad 
two lengthened interviews with them, and received a 
variety of information respecting the eastern townships, 
and some of the newly settled districts of Lower Canada. 
We deeply feel the responsibility of our present engage- 
ments, and anxiously desire that our coming may be 
for good to this neglected country. 



LETTER II. 

While at Montreal, I met with a christian family 
from Greenock, related to the late Mr. Hercus, for so 
many years the esteemed pastor of the church there, A 
good man was visiting them, who has been a number of 
years in this country, but who was formerly a member 
of one of the Congregational churches in the Highlands 
of Scotland. He had come to Montreal, a distance of 
thirty miles from his residence, in the interior, in the 
hope of obtaining a missionary to labour for a few 
weeks in his township, where the people anxiously 
desire the preaching of the gospel. But, as they require 
one who can preach in the Gaelic language, I fear there 
was no probability of his being successful. He himself, 
however, has been indefatigable in using such means as 
were in his power. He has held prayer meetings, esta- 
blished five Sunday schools, and tried, in a variety of 
ways, to do good. 

We left Montreal on Monday, the 16th, and arrived, 
on Tuesday afternoon, at Brockville, about 152 miles 
farther up the river. We travelled by stages the first 
thirty-seven miles, in order to avoid the Rapids ; and 
then got on board a steam-boat for the rest of the way* 
The views on the river are very fine, especially from 
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Cornwall to Brockville. The islands are numerous, and 
the indentations of the shore present a continual variety. 

The friends at Brockville gave us a very kind recep- 
tion. We found several ministers, who had come from 
a considerable distance, in order to further the object of 
our mission. Here there are persons from various parts 
of the old country, some of whom we had met with 
before they quitted its shores. To renew the intercourse 
so far from home was delightful. The people in this 
place are anxious for additional means of religious 
instruction, and would willingly exert themselves to 
secure it. They had written to their friends at home, 
to send out a suitable minister, but had received no 
reply. In expectation of our arrival, notice had been 
given, that there would be a religious service in the 
Court-house, the place usually occupied on such occa- 
sions. Both Mr. Reed and myself preached. 

The morning of the 18th was spent with the ministers 
from a distance, and christian friends on the spot. 
Their communications were highly valuable and im- 
portant. In the afternoon, we set off for Kingston, and 
arrived early on Thursday morning. Mr. Reed remained 
there, according to arrangement, while I went forward, 
in another steam-boat, to Coburgh, about one hundred 
and twenty miles farther. The voyage up the Bay of 
Quinte was very delightful. It is about eighty miles in 
length, and four in breadth. One of the missionaries, 
who met with us at Brockville, accompanied me about 
half way up the bay, to his station. We passed an 
Indian village, inhabited by about four hundred of the 
Mohawk tribe. An Episcopal missionary, who takes 
care of their religious instruction, was also my fellow- 
passenger. He preaches once on the Sabbath in 
English. The church is a frame-building; and when 
the time of service arrives, instead of a bell, a flag is 
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hoisted, to summon the people. Those of the inhabi- 
tants whom we saw at the village landing-place were 
miserable looking objects. I had a good deal of con- 
versation with one of their tribe, who came on board. 
He knew English tolerably well, and very readily 
answered my questions. The boat arrived at the " Car- 
rying-Place" late at night. It was a wretched spot, the 
stage-house poor and uncomfortable, and a long way 
from the water's edge* I was glad to leave it by the 
stage, at four o'clock on Friday morning, though the 
journey was far from being agreeable, on a swampy, 
muddy, corduroy road. The first part of it has been 
but newly made through the forest. I had particularly 
wished to see the superintendent of the Indian missions, 
who resides not far from Coburgh ; but finding him from 
home, I proceeded at once to the town. It is an in- 
creasing, rising place, and promises to be an important 
settlement. 

I was now within eight or ten miles of a family whom 
I had known in England, and whom I had promised to 
visit, if in my power. Having some hours to spare, I 
hired a vehicle, and a young Irishman (of whom there 
are many here) drove me to their farm, which is in 
Hamilton township. After we had proceeded a mile or 
two from the lake, we entered on the forest, and travelled 
more slowly. Some parts of the road were newly cut, 
and it required considerable skill to drive with safety. 
A few farms had been cleared, others were but just un- 
dergoing that process. Some settlers were only clearing 
a few acres, immediately around their log huts. It must 
require a stout heart and strong hands to begin such a 
work. Many of the trees were fine majestic specimens 
of the fir tribe. 

You may imagine the joy of 's family on seeing 

me, and hearing from me of their friends in England. 
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Valuable as letters are in a distant land, it is still more 
valuable to hear from the living voice, answers to the 
numerous and anxious inquiries which rapidly succeed 
each other. When I looked around me, and saw the 
dwelling, the scenery, and all the external circumstances 
in which the family are placed, I was much affected with 
the contrast presented to their former situation. A 
crowd of recollections rushed upon my mind; and I 
thought it must be a very plain case of duty, which can 
justify such persons in leaving their native land thus to 
dwell in the wilderness. I recollected my visits to this 
family about fourteen years ago. You know the beau- 
tiful situation of the farm which they occupied, the fine 
scenery and cultivated appearance of the valley in which 
it lies. The house and offices were new and commo- 
dious ; every thing wore the appearance of comfort, and 
they were surrounded with friends and religious privi- 
leges. They had only to cross one of their own fields 
to reach the highway, and then they were close to the 
market-town. I remember considering it one of the 
finest specimens of an English farmer's onstead that I 
had ever seen. The interior of the house was suitably 
and respectably furnished, and the farm well stocked. 

But what is their situation now ? They have a log 
hut for a dwelling ; and the only out-house is a smaller 
hut, of the same kind. There is but one apartment for 
the whole family, consisting of nine individuals; a 
ladder, it is true, leads to an upper room ; but, judging 
from the height of the building, this must be a very low 
and inconvenient chamber. One of our meanest cot- 
tages at home affords conveniences which this family do 
not possess in theirs. I saw neither cupboard nor closet, 
and I wondered much where the provisions and culinary 
vessels were kept. Before I left, however, I found they 
had a sort of cellar underneath, which they reached by 
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removing one or two deals from the floor. How diffe- 
rent from the cool and spacious dairies, and neatly 
arranged closets, of English housewifery ! 

The mother, as might be expected, feels their priva- 
tions most. The daughters, of whom there are five at 
home, appear more willing to be reconciled to their new 
circumstances. Of actual fatigue and hardship, the 
father has had the largest share. He spent nearly all 
his capital in the purchase of the farm, and cannot 
afford to hire labourers. The great burden of all the 
field labour has, therefore, fallen on himself, his sons 
being too young to be of much use to him. The farm 
consists of about one hundred acres, seventy of which 
were cleared when he bought it. He paid 500/. for it, 
besides purchasing the crop on the ground ; and then 
the farm was to be stocked. This exhausted his re- 
sources, and left but little to procure those articles of 
furniture which were almost essential to their comfort. 
While it is thus plain, that the family have been much 
tried by the change they have made, and perhaps have 
endured more severe privations than they expected, yet 
I was pleased to find, after the first burst of feeling had 
spent itself, that they spoke of the future with hope. 
They seemed aware that the first year or two was the 
period of trial ; and that if they overcame that, the 
prospect would brighten, and they might begin to gather 
around them the comforts and conveniences of their 
early home. They have the necessaries of life already ; 
their provisions are substantial, though served in a 
homely way. And they need have no anxiety about 
quarter-day, tithes, or taxes. The property is all their 
own ; and, happily for new settlers, the provincial rates 
are too small to be worth naming. While in their own 
country, they had been every year losing part of the 
little fund they possessed; so that the parents were 
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unable to make any provision for the children, or to 
establish them in business. It did seem a duty to save 
what yet remained ; and though the parents will have to 
struggle while they live, they do so under the conviction, 
that, when they are removed by death, they will not 
leave their children destitute, or without a home. 

But while, as I have said, they cherish resignation 
and hope, there is one circumstance in their lot which 
occasions unmingled sorrow, and that is — their religious 
destitution. The mother feels as a christian parent 
ought to feel in such circumstances ; and it seemed 
quite a relief to her to tell me all her sorrows. She 
described the blank presented to them on the Sabbath — 
no place of worship nearer than Coburgh ; no convey- 
ance to carry them there ; and if they even could reach 
it, no instruction suitable for themselves or their chil- 
dren. She looked at them, and her heart sickened at 
the prospect of their growing up without religious ordi- 
nances, and without a sanctuary. They meet, it is true, 
with a few neighbours on the Sabbath, in a little log 
hut not far off, for singing and prayer, and reading the 
Scriptures ; but she felt that this was far less likely to 
engage the attention, and impress the minds of young 
people, than the preaching of a faithful and affectionate 
minister of Christ would be. She trembled lest her 
children should become indifferent, and perhaps opposed 
to sacred institutions, and forget the good old way in 
which their fathers had walked. Fixing her streaming 
eyes on me, she addressed me with the most moving 
earnestness : — " O if the Christians of England only 
knew our situation, and that of thousands around us, 
they would not rest satisfied till they sent men of God 
to preach the gospel to us. If they only knew a 
mother's grief at seeing her children growing up without 
the means of grace, would they not feel for us, would 

b2 
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they not send us help ? Do tell them of our case, and 
that of many around us, who would willingly attend 
the preaching of good men of any denomination. Only 
let such men come, and we will show them all the kind- 
ness in our power." I need hardly say, I promised to 
let her request be known at home, and to do all I could 
to help them. 

I was deeply moved by her appeal ; and never did 
the possession of wealth seem more desirable than at 
that moment, as affording the means of sending forth 
labourers into such a sphere of usefulness. I thought 
how little our good people at home prize their religious 
advantages, compared with their real value ; and how 
delighted many here would be to possess a tithe of what 
they enjoy. We had a solemn parting, not expecting 
to meet again on earth. The mother was the last to 
speak, and her words were an urgent entreaty — " Do 
not forget us ; do tell the good people at home how 
much we need their sympathy and their prayers." And 
surely her request will find a response in every christian 
parent's bosom, and plead more strongly than any 
arguments I could employ. This good woman's father 
was a venerable minister of Christ ; and such having 
been the privilege of her youth, no wonder that now, in 
her old age, with all a mother's anxieties, she is so 
importunate for gospel ordinances. I did not see the 
father, as he had gone to the saw-mill. My thoughts 
will often revert to the scenes of that day in the midst 
of the forest. 
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LETTER III. 

On the morning of the twenty-first, the steam-boat 
from Kingston called at Coburgh. Mr. Reed was on 
board. And here he had a short but pleasing interview 
with two former pupils of the London Orphan Asylum. 
I had previously given them notice of his coming ; and 
though it was about four o'clock in the morning when 
the boat came in, they were waiting, eager to see one 
whom they had been accustomed to consider one of 
their best friends. Their master was with them, and 
expressed his satisfaction with their conduct. These 
orphan lads are doing well ; and they are indebted for 
their present situation, and their prospects of future 
support, to the institution which protected their youth, 
and provided suitable instruction for them. It must 
have been peculiarly gratifying to my colleague, to meet 
with instances, like these, of good resulting from a plan 
of benevolence, in which he takes so lively an interest. 

From Coburgh we proceeded to Toronto, where we 
arrived about three p.m. This is a most important 
place, and likely to be very soon the largest and most 
influential city in either province. It is easy of access 
from the United States, and furnishes a convenient 
resting-place for persons intending to settle in the farther 
West. Indeed, it forms a centre to an immense extent 
of country on the east, west, and north. The number 
of new houses built last year is five hundred, most of 
them substantial brick buildings. This year, in con- 
sequence of the derangement of commerce with the 
United States, only two hundred and fifty have been 
erected. There are the outlines of an immense city. 
When these are filled up, and the proposed plan com- 
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pleted, it will certainly deserve the title " magnifi- 
cent," which the good people are even already disposed 
to give it. The streets are making rapid encroachments 
on the forest. There is a daily struggle going on be- 
tween the progress of civilisation, and the scenes of 
savage life ; the results of artificial culture, and the 
primitive wildness of nature, border closely upon each 
other. Large stumps of trees adorn some of the gardens 
in the centre of the city ; and even the burying-ground, 
probably one of the oldest inhabited spots, contains a 
few such monuments of these noble trees. The popu- 
lation is about twelve thousand, and every year is adding 
thousands to it. There are six places of worship, 
capable of containing five thousand people ; but not one 
half of that number attend on religious ordinances. 

We secured quarters for the night at the Ontario 
House, and were almost immediately visited by some of 
those friends who had been expecting us, and who 
expressed great pleasure on our arrival. In consequence 
of a communication previously received from us, they 
had made arrangements for bringing together as many 
as possible of the persons most interested in the object 
of our mission, and who are desirous to secure for them- 
selves a greater amount of religious privileges than they 
at present enjoy. Here also, as in other Canadian 
towns, several persons, whom we had known in Europe, 
or with whose friends we were acquainted, introduced 
themselves to us, eager to obtain all the information we 
could give them respecting their own country. 

We were anxious to visit the settlement of Chippe- 
way Indians on Credit River, about twenty miles 
from Toronto. The missionary stationed there is Peter 
Jones, known to his own tribe by the name of Kahke- 
waquonaby, who visited England two or three years 
ago. We had heard various accounts of the condition 
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of the settlement, and wished to judge for ourselves. 
The missionary has also become somewhat better known, 
both in our country and in his own, in consequence of 
his marrying an English lady, who has exchanged a 
residence in London for his abode in the midst of the 
woods. We fixed Sunday, the 22d, for our excursion 
to the place, as a day on which we could worship with 
them, and ascertain more easily their moral and religious 
condition. 

The roads were exceedingly rough, and our progress 
was slow and fatiguing. Our path lay chiefly through 
the forest. The morning was delightful : the scenery, 
the day, and the occasion of our journey, all furnished 
materials for reflection. We met very few persons on 
the road ; and passed no place of worship, though one 
or two hamlets were in sight. The beauty of the birds, 
though without song, and the variety and brilliancy of 
the insect tribes flitting around us, gave life and ani- 
mation to the scene. Nature was here undisturbed. No 
sound met the ear, in the depth of the forest, but the 
tapping of the woodpeckers, numbers of which were to 
be seen flying about. The farther we advanced, the 
more closely did the forest circumscribe our path ; till 
we came to a part that seemed newly formed, the stumps 
of the trees remaining close to the edge of it. Still no 
settlement appeared, nor any indication of a human 
abode being near. On a sudden, we heard the sound of 
a conch, or horn ; it was repeated at intervals, as we 
supposed, to announce that the time for worship had 
arrived. After this we soon came in sight of the village 
and of the people — red men and white — hastening to the 
place of meeting, the largest building that we saw. 

We arrived just in time to speak to Peter Jones 
before he entered. He received us kindly, but without 
much apparent feeling. I was somewhat curious to see 
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his congregation, and to hear his mode of instructing 
them. The chapel would contain about two hundred 
and fifty persons. One half of the number present were 
Indians ; and the other half, respectable white settlers, 
from the neighbouring farms, with their families. I was 
pleased to see the " middle wall of partition," between 
white and coloured men, broken down ; and that they 
could meet, on an equal footing, to worship Him who 
hath made them both one blood. 

Mr. Jones began the service by reading a hymn in 
English ; he then read the same in the Chippeway lan- 
guage ; and it was sung. In prayer and in preaching, 
he adopted the same method. My friend addressed a 
few words to the people. I confess I was rather disap- 
pointed in the appearance of the congregation. Perhaps 
I had gone with expectations too highly raised. But I 
was particularly struck with the dull and heavy counte- 
nances of the Indians. I was not surprised to see them 
appear uninterested when their minister was addressing 
them in English ; but I did expect their looks would 
brighten when the gospel was proclaimed in their own 
tongue. I did not perceive any difference : nothing 
that was said seemed to arouse them. I am aware that 
it is a peculiarity in the character of the Indians not to 
manifest emotion, though they may really feel it. But 
I had imagined that, when they had felt the love of 
Christ, it would considerably alter them in this respect. 
It was, however, gratifying to see so many wild men of 
the forest brought together, to be instructed concerning 
that " Great Spirit," who was to their fathers an " un- 
known God." The missionary was very mild in his 
address, and gave his hearers a simple statement of the 
gospel. He spoke English correctly, and with less of 
a foreign accent than might have been expected. It was 
pleasant to hear " the joyful sound," in the depths of a 
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Canadian forest, from the lips of a native Indian, who, not 
many years ago, was in a savage state, ignorant of letters 
and of the true God. He and his brother, a fine-looking 
young man, are striking instances of the power of Divine 
grace. They have translated the New Testament, as 
well as one or two smaller books, into the Chippeway 
language. 

We accompanied the missionary to his cottage, one of 
the neatest and best constructed in the settlement. We 
found the interior, also, furnished in a style of elegance 
and comfort, which formed a striking contrast to the rude 
and unfinished appearance of the village in general. Of 
course, this is easily accounted for from Mr. Jones's 
connexion with England. He entertained us in the 
kindest and most unostentatious manner. He appears 
to be a humble, modest man ; though few Indians have 
had stronger temptations to cherish vanity. Considering 
the notice into which he has been brought, and the 
attentions paid to him in England, it is matter of con- 
gratulation, that he has hitherto worn well, and seems 
disposed to continue his labours among his countrymen. 

He accompanied me to visit some of the cottages of 
the natives, and here I did enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
some expression of feeling. The entrance of their teacher 
brought a smile over their countenances, and gave a 
degree of animation to their looks, which I had not seen 
produced by any thing else. Their huts were not very 
commodious ; and there was sometimes a singular mix- 
ture of articles, belonging to civilized and to savage life. 
But though our peasants would consider them deficient 
in many things essential to domestic comfort, yet the 
change for the better, from the former state of their inha- 
bitants, must be very great. Living in scattered wig- 
wams ; indebted for support to their success in hunting, 
without the resources of agriculture ; they must often 
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have been in want and distress.* Yet there was consi- 
derable difficulty in collecting these people together, and 
were it not for the influence of religion, some of them 
would be off to the woods again. As it is, they so 
much love their former rambling mode of life, that once 
a year, if the season is favourable, they pay a visit of 
some weeks to their old hunting-ground. They take their 
children with them, and encamp in true Indian style, 
while they try to secure some provision for the winter. 
At the same time they are* extending the means of sup- 
port nearer home, by clearing more land. There was a 
grant of three thousand acres made to them by the Go- 
vernment, and it was made inalienable, so that no white 
man can tempt them to sell it. This forms a strong in- 
ducement to remain in fixed habitations. And though 
the whole settlement bears marks of recent origin, and 
much remains to be done in the way of adding to their 
external comfort, yet we may consider it as a successful 
attempt to reduce wandering savages to social order, and 
to the habits of a well-regulated community. It likewise 
proves the power of religion to produce these results ; 
for there is no reason to suppose, that any other means 
than religious instruction, with the influence of a zealous 
and affectionate teacher, could have induced them to 
relinquish ancient customs, and powerful habits. In all 
such cases, Christianity must precede civilisation. When 
once the purifying and elevating influence of religion is 
experienced, the chief difficulty is removed. There are 
then principles to work upon, which can overcome evil 
propensities; and motives to appeal to, which are as 
powerful with a converted Indian, as a converted 
Englishman. In this point of view, the change effected 

• Whatever encomiums Rousseau may have bestowed on savage 
life, it is a sorry and miserable state of existence among the Cana- 
dian woods. 
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appears doubly important. They were formerly sunk into 
the most debased and abject condition ; given up to ex- 
cesses of every kind — intemperate and unclean — grossly 
ignorant, and having no wish to learn. But God has 
blessed the labours of their teacher, whom they know 
and respect as a chief of their own tribe. There are ninety 
of them united in church fellowship, who maintain a 
walk and conversation becoming the gospel. There is a 
Temperance Society established in the place, which 
has produced so great a change, that only two or three 
of the Indians continue the use of ardent spirits. ' And 
the people have among them the elements of progressive 
improvement. They have the Scriptures in their own 
language. Besides a Sunday school, attended by all the 
children, there is also a week-day school, where they are 
receiving such instruction as will fit them for the inter- 
course of civilized life. The habits of their fathers will 
be gradually forgotten or forsaken ; and, as they become 
sensible of new wants and desires, these will stimulate 
them to increasing industry. The respectable character 
of the white settlers around them is also likely to have a 
beneficial effect on their character. The population of 
the settlement is about two hundred in all. 

Looking at the chapel, and the means used for the 
instruction of the people, it was gratifying to be in- 
formed, that English zeal and money had greatly pro- 
moted the good work. When Mr. Jones was in England, 
two or three years ago, he collected nearly one thousand 
pounds for this particular mission. But he does not 
entirely confine his labours to this place. He has lately 
travelled some hundred miles, to visit other portions of 
the Chippeway tribe, on Lake Superior. 

As each of our party had to preach at Toronto in the 
evening, we were obliged to return thither, without at- 
tending the afternoon service at the settlement. On 
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that evening, and next morning, we met with a number 
of christian friends, of different denominations, with 
whom we consulted, on the subject which has hitherto 
occupied the chief part of our attention. Some of the 
most influential of these persons are anxious to obtain 
the services of a respectable and acceptable minister, 
who might act as an adviser and friend to missionaries 
sent to this part of Canada. They wished us to make 
suitable arrangements, and to prevail, if possible, on 
such a minister to come to them. We engaged to do so, 
and they promised to wait till such an individual came. 
We experienced great kindness at Toronto. I have 
especial reason to mention the valuable assistance of 
Dr. Rolph, a physician. Finding that I was unwell, he 
took me to his house, and treated me like a brother. 
His kind attention was most beneficial to me; and 
though we may not meet again on earth, I shall ever 
remember him with the most grateful feelings. 

This is a country growing in importance every day. 
Of immense extent, and possessing a fertile soil, it is 
capable of sustaining a large population. Its commer- 
cial advantages are great ; and the exemption from taxes, 
enjoyed by the favour of our government, affords im- 
portant facilities to all classes of the inhabitants, which 
they all are ready to acknowledge. The subject of 
emigration has excited so much interest at home, that I 
cannot altogether pass it over in silence. Canada cer- 
tainly offers an asylum to many of those who find all 
their efforts vain, to provide comfortably for their fami- 
lies or themselves in their own country. But this can 
only be said of those who are steady and industrious. 
Let not the idle or the dissolute delude themselves with 
the idea of finding here that prosperity which is incom- 
patible with the indulgence of their propensities else- 
where. The inspired adage is most peculiarly applicable 
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to the state of these colonies, that, " if any man will not 
work, neither shall he eat ; " while habits of dissipation 
are doubly dangerous, on account of the low prices at 
which ardent spirits may be obtained. Instances have 
been related to me, in which a whole township has been 
ruined by this circumstance; and persons habitually 
prone to intemperance, generally come to a premature 
and wretched end, within a few years of their arrival. 
But here it is also emphatically true, " that the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich ; " even to them, however, this 
is " the land of hope," not of immediate ease and com- 
fort. And to industry must be added, patient perseve- 
rance — a disposition cheerfully to endure hardships and 
inconveniences unknown before, for a few years at least ; 
and perhaps, also, solitude, and almost entire seclusion 
from society. It is obvious also, that the exercise of 
these virtues must depend, in a great measure, on the 
possession of physical strength and elasticity of spirits. 
Persons of sedentary habits, of melancholy temper, or 
feeble constitution, are likely to suffer severe disappoint- 
ment. A strong arm and a small capital are indispen- 
sably necessary to those who wish to become at once the 
owners of land. If a man has sons able to work, he 
may, of course, beneficially employ them ; but the price 
of labour is so high, as to render it impossible, with 
moderate means, to hire assistance in the laborious 
occupation of clearing a new farm. Even all must be 
done by individual exertion ; the bare necessaries of life 
may, in a year or two, be raised ; but these are all that 
can be expected for a length of time ; and it need 
scarcely be said, that the settler must have money to 
purchase provisions until he can raise them for himself. 

To those who are able and willing to labour hard, but 
who are destitute of capital, the best advice that can be 
given is, to hire themselves as labourers for the first few 
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years. There is a class of settlers who can afford to 
give employment to such persons. I refer to gentlemen 
who have bought cleared land, and are engaged in 
farming on an extensive scale. The common rate of 
wages will enable a careful man, in a few years, to pur- 
chase and clear land for himself. If life and health are 
continued, labour and privation are sure to be ultimately 
rewarded with competence and comfort. But it must be 
confessed, that the present state of these Colonies affords 
encouragement chiefly to the worldly and the irreligious 
portion of the community. The man who counts 
all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ — who values divine ordinances himself, 
and wishes to see his children cast in their lot with 
the people of God — will hesitate and tremble before 
he determines to go where the stated services of the 
sanctuary are not yet to be found ; and where even the 
enjoyment of private christian fellowship may be alto- 
gether unattainable. If it were practicable for the mem- 
bers of a church to emigrate in a body, taking their 
pastor with them, these advantages might be obviated. 
Or even, if a small company of christian people, accus- 
tomed to agricultural pursuits, could unite and settle 
near each other, they would find it beneficial to their 
spiritual interests. But many difficulties would attend 
such a scheme, arising from the variety of interests and 
of temper to be met with, even among real Christians. 
No consistent disciple of Christ can reside any where 
without shedding a hallowed influence around him ; and 
though such individuals must sacrifice much of their 
own comfort and edification, the increase of their num- 
bers would, undoubtedly, be a great blessing to the 
Colonies. If, in coming here, they conscientiously follow 
the path of duty, as far as mature deliberation can enable 
them to ascertain it, they may be assured that "the 
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great Shepherd of the sheep" will not overlook or forget 
them. Though poverty and hardship may, for a while, 
prevent their making those efforts for the establishment 
of his cause, which they would wish to employ, yet, 
sooner or later, their prayers shall come in remembrance 
before God ; " the forest shall be turned into a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field shall be counted as a forest." 
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When we left England, it was not our intention to 
visit the British Colonies. The mission that we had to 
accomplish in the United States has already come before 
the reader. The claims made upon us were exceedingly 
numerous, and the time allotted to the discharge of our 
duties was so limited, that it was hardly possible to add 
to the services which we had already undertaken, without 
lengthening our visit to America, and putting ourselves 
to considerable inconvenience. Two deputations, how- 
ever, from the Canadas, visited us at New York in May. 
They expressed their strong desire that, before we left 
the United States, we should visit them, and obtain in 
the Colonies themselves information respecting their 
present religious condition. They also stated their con- 
viction, that the present circumstances of the two pro- 
vinces had produced a crisis in their religious affairs ; 
and required, on that account, especial attention from 
the friends of religion in England. In addition to the 
urgent requests of the brethren who called on us, they 
brought with them communications from ministers, mis- 
sionaries, members of churches, and others, pressing us 
to visit the Canadas. All that we could do at that time 
was, to promise to attend to their requests, if in our 
power. 

The object proposed by such a visit we viewed as 
most important. We felt for our countrymen, and 
wished, if possible, to do them good. We had fre- 
quently heard, from unquestionable authority, of the 
religious destitution of the Colonies. We were within 
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a few hundred miles of them, and might by personal 
inquiry obtain information ; and by conveying this to 
Christians in England, perhaps furnish additional reasons 
for attending to their pressing necessities. These claims, 
united with others, we could not resist. Accordingly, 
by postponing to the autumn some previously-formed 
arrangements, and lengthening our visit by two or three 
weeks, we succeeded in devoting to the Canadas the 
greater part of the month of June. It was, of course, 
impracticable for us to see much of the interior, or 
newly-settled districts ; but we decided on visiting the 
principal towns, for the purpose of meeting with minis- 
ters and missionaries who preached in the interior, in 
order to obtain from them statistical and other infor- 
mation likely to guide us in our estimate of the religious 
condition of the provinces. To secure this important 
aid, we forwarded letters to Montreal and Toronto, 
before we left New England, requesting our friends in 
those places to bring together as many of those laborious 
men who were engaged in the newly -settled districts as 
could be conveniently assembled. 

We visited Quebec, Montreal, Brockville, Kingston, 
and Toronto. In all these places we met with ministers 
and others. And having no other object in view but to 
ascertain the truth, we were ready to receive information 
from every quarter where it was likely to be found. 

Every where we were received with christian kindness 
and frank hospitality. The friends who had invited us 
received us gladly. Various circumstances which have 
since transpired, have led us to believe that we were provi- 
dentially directed as to the time of our visit ; and that, 
while we were put in possession of many facts relative to 
the Canadas, we in some measure gratified our christian 
friends, who were glad to see two brethren from the land 
of their fathers. We rejoiced also in having had the 

1TL. r. s 
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opportunity of meeting with so many Christians of different 
denominations, who appeared desirous of promoting the 
interests of the Redeemer's kingdom in the two pro- 
vinces, of consulting with them freely and fully, as to 
the best methods of supplying the numerous districts 
of the country, still destitute of the preaching of the 
gospel, with the means of grace. We now proceed to 
arrange the information which we received, and to state 
the conclusion to which it has brought us. 

In doing this, it is desirable to commence by giving, 
as far as could be ascertained, the Religious Statistics of 
the Canadas. The population of the Lower Province is 
now estimated at 600,000 souls. Of that number 
460,000 are considered Roman Catholics. The remain- 
ing 140,000 are Protestants of different religious deno- 
minations. The number of religious teachers belonging 
to each class is as follows : — 

Lower Canada. — Population 600,000. 

460,000 Roman Catholics have 150 Priests. 
140,000 Protestants have 68 Ministers, belonging to the fol- 
lowing denominations : — 

Clergy. 
Episcopalians .... 1 Bishop ... 28 

Scottish Church 12 

Other Presbyterians 5 

Methodists 9 

Baptists 4 

Congregationalists 4 

Missionaries of different Sects, as far as could 

be found out 6 

Total Ministers 68 

Besides the above ministers, there are, in the eastern 
townships, where there is now a population of forty or 
fifty thousand persons, several small Baptist congre- 
gations, called " Freewill Baptists." But among them 
are to be found only two or three regular preachers. 
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The above enumeration gives less than one minister 
to every two thousand souls. But this calculation by 
no means affords a correct view of the real state of the 
Colony. More than one-half of the whole number of 
preachers is to be found in the cities and towns. In 
such places, the proportion may be more than one 
minister for two thousand Protestants, but this leaves a 
still smaller number for the townships newly settled. 
When it is also considered that the population of these 
districts is widely scattered, and that, in addition to 
this, the roads are exceedingly imperfect, we cannot but 
perceive that, with such a small number of preachers, the 
religious destitution of the people must be very great. 
There are thousands, indeed, who never hear a sermon. 
The testimony of an agent of the American Sunday School 
Union was to this effect : — that his visits had extended 
to twenty-five townships in the eastern districts ; only 
ten of which, however, had been particularly examined 
by him, and Sunday schools formed in them by his 
exertions. Each township is ten miles square, or a 
hundred square miles. In the ten which he had espe- 
cially investigated, he found three ministers labouring 
among the people, and they could not furnish much 
instruction in such an extensive country, where the 
settlers were so widely separated. In some places which 
these ministers occasionally visit, the people do not hear 
a sermon for six months, others for a much longer time. 
Indeed there is one township which has been settled 
five years, where no sermon has ever yet been preached ; 
and in another, which has been settled a much longer 
time, there has been no preaching for seven years ! 

One missionary stated to us, that he laboured in six 
stations — a considerable distance from each other, and 
that he deeply regretted his inability to extend his ex- 
ertions further into the new townships, which were, in 

s2 
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an especial manner, destitute of instruction. They were 
without schools, without ministers, and without the 
ordinances of Christianity. The consequences were 
what might have been expected. The people were 
becoming depraved and disorderly, and, in some quar- 
ters, almost degenerating into a state of barbarism. 

All these facts refer to the nominally Protestant part 
of the population. We have named the number of 
ministers. If we consider that one minister or mis- 
sionary to about 500 souls in such a scattered population 
is not more than sufficient, then it may be said, that 
there is hardly one-sixth of the supply that should be 
provided for the religious instruction of the people, for 
there is not in those districts one regular minister or 
missionary to 3000 souls. We have not, in our esti- 
mate of this religious destitution, taken into account 
the non-efficiency of some of those who are included in 
our list of ministers, and who are supported by the 
government grant. It is enough to say, that if zealous, 
faithful, self-denying, and devoted men, are needed for 
such a peculiar field of labour, then these men are not 
suitable. If Lower Canada had been left to depend on 
them for religious instruction, it would have been in a 
far worse condition than it is at present. Those faithful 
men, of different denominations, who have been sup- 
ported by individuals and societies in this country, have 
been the chief agents in keeping the inland districts from 
entire moral desolation. 

But there is another view to take of the religious 
condition of the Lower Province, still more distressing 
than even the one which we have just given. Inade- 
quate as the means of instruction are among the Pro- 
testants, still there is some scriptural knowledge, and 
opportunities of improvement. There can also be found, 
in the habitations of those who seldom hear a sermon, 
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Bibles and useful books, which point out to men the 
way of salvation. But it is well known that scriptural 
instruction is entirely kept back from more than 400,000 
Roman Catholics. The great object of their priests is, 
to retain them in the errors and superstitions of Popery. 
The peasantry are in general a quiet and contented 
race ; but grossly ignorant, not only of the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, but even of the first rudiments 
of knowledge, very few of them being able to read. 
They are entirely under the spiritual domination of man, 
blindly attached to the worst corruptions of Christianity. 
No ray of scriptural light has yet penetrated the thick 
darkness that surrounds that part of the population. 
The Scriptures are excluded, and Protestant teachers 
are not allowed to instruct the ignorant, if the priests 
can prevent it ; and their power over the minds of the 
people is almost omnipotent. Some years ago a French. 
Protestant, acting as a missionary under the patronage 
of the Methodist denomination, made an attempt to 
instruct them ; but he was repulsed in such a manner, 
by the efforts of the priests, that he did not remain long 
among them. 

With the above exception, this vast multitude of 
human beings — our fellow-subjects — are left completely 
in the power of a debasing and destructive system of 
superstition, without any effort being made to free them 
from this spiritual thraldom ; one generation after an- 
other passing away, without those great doctrines of the 
Reformation being proclaimed among them, which we 
deem essential to human happiness. 

Upper Canada is estimated to contain at this time 
about 320,000 inhabitants, of which number very few 
are Roman Catholics. The number of ministers of 
different Protestant denominations, as far as can be. 
ascertained, is as follows : — 
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Clergy. 
Episcopalians 40 

Methodists 50 

Presbyterians of different Sects . . 34 

Baptists 30 

Congregationalists ...... 6 

Total Ministers to 320,000 souls 160 



The above number gives nominally one minister to 
2000 souls. The remark, however, which applies to 
Lower Canada, does so with peculiar force to the Upper 
Province. Three-fourths, or at least one-half, of the 
above number of ministers are fixed in the larger and 
smaller towns, while the old and new townships, with 
a scattered population, have only the services of the 
remainder. The denomination which acts systematically 
on the plan of itinerancy, is the Methodist. The Baptists 
and Congregationalists do so partially. When the latter 
sects employ missionaries, their labours are more ex- 
tended, each one embracing as his preaching-station a 
large district of country. One of these good men 
pointed out on the map eight townships, containing a 
rapidly-increasing population, without religious instruc- 
tion, except the preaching of a Methodist itinerant now 
and then. He had been an active labourer in the work 
of village-preaching in Scotland, but he described His 
present fatigues and privations as being much greater 
than any he had before experienced. He seemed to feel 
much interested in his field of labour ; but it was so 
vast, that his heart almost sunk within him at the pro- 
spect before him, for he found his strength utterly unable 
to answer the numerous calls made upon him for assist- 
ance. He had visited a good many townships occasion- 
ally, besides those in which he regularly preached, and 
his conviction was, that imperfect as the services of the 
Methodists necessarily were, the province was indebted 
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for much of tbe religious profession that now existed in 
it to these exertions. 

But even with these exertions, and the zeal of others, 
the Upper Province presents a melancholy picture of 
religious destitution. The population is rapfly increasing 
by emigration, and no means are used to meet this 
increase, by providing additional religious teachers. The 
evil, therefore, becomes greater every year. At this 
time it is sufficiently great to excite the sympathy, and 
call for the immediate aid of British Christians. In 
tome of the new settlements on Lake Ontario, and 
in those formed by the Canadian Land Company, 
places of worship have been built, and Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian ministers have been settled. All these, 
however, are included in the number we have already 
mentioned. But it is to the back settlements, some of 
tlttin far in tbe interior, that our most compassionate 
regards should be directed. Their population is thinly 
scattered, but this very circumstance places them be- 
yond the reach of the few missionaries who would help 
them if they could. Their peculiar privations, too, 
would make religious ordinances the more valuable to 
them. The effects produced are the same as in other 
places where the gospel is not preached — irreligion, vice, 
aid intemperance prevail. Many of the settlers in the 
more distant townships seem almost to have forgotten 
that there is a Sabbath, or, if the day is remembered, it 
ii not as a day of rest, or of holy convocation. 

Another consequence of this religious destitution is, 
die neglect of the education of their children. The 
Colonial Legislature engages to give twenty pounds a 
year, to assist in the support of a schoolmaster, if the 
settlers collect twenty children, and -procure a teacher. 
But as many of the parents do not much value education, 
and the labour of their children, especially if they are 
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sons, is so much needed on their farms, applications for 
the government grant are comparatively few. And in 
cases where aid is sought and given, the children only 
attend school a few months in the year. There is also 
a great difficulty in obtaining suitable teachers. The 
sum allowed by the Government is small ; and any 
thing that may be furnished in addition by the parents, 
comes in the shape of board and lodging, and not of 
money. Even when schoolmasters are obtained, it 
cannot be expected that, in a country where land is so 
cheap, and' manual labour is so valuable, that the* 
will continue teachers, when the remuneration for their 
labours is so trifling, and they can, as common fanr- 
servants, succeed better in securing a suitable income 
In consequence of this circumstance, there is a greit 
deficiency of instructors in the common branches of 
education. The Legislature, as we have seen, offers to 
assist. Besides this pecuniary aid, school-houses tie 
built, in convenient situations, in the new townshijs. 
The intentions of the Government are, however, rendered 
useless, in many instances, by the indifference of the 
parents, and the impracticability of procuring suitaUe 
men as teachers. No Government can well remove these, 
in a country like Canada. Even a normal school wou.d 
fail, if the teachers trained in it found, on trial, an inade- 
quate return for the exercise of their time and talents, 
and they would soon direct their attention to a mors 
profitable employment. Only men of a missionary 
spirit would continue to act in such circumstances ; and 
these are not to be found in that country at present. 
Another evil results from the absence of ministers: 
few Sunday schools exist. These, in many cases, might 
have been a substitute for week-day schools, and have 
supplied many children with the elements of knowledge. 
Such are the circumstances of both provinces. The 
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moral destitution is plain, and our criminal neglect of 
our brethren in the Colonies is equally apparent. No 
one can imagine that such a state of things would have 
existed at this time, if the Christians of Britain had done 
their duty. We have hitherto failed : may we, for the 
future, be anxious, by redoubled activity, to make up 
for our past neglect of those who, as countrymen, have 
a powerful claim from us for immediate attention ! 

It may now be proper to state the various ways in 
which the present ministers were furnished ; and, as we 
have already ascertained how inadequate the supply is to 
the necessities of the country, it will become a question, 
what should now be done to remedy this growing evil ? 

When the Canadas came into the possession of the 
British Crown, the Roman Catholic religion was the 
established one ; and it continued, under the protection 
and by the direct sanction of the British Government, to 
be the established religion of Lower Canada. All their 
former rights were secured to the Popish clergy. The 
tithe of the land is theirs, and they possess property of 
great value in other ways. As Protestants increased in 
number, in consequence of the English taking possession 
of the country, some Episcopalian ministers were sent 
out, under the auspices of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Application was 
subsequently made to the Government at home for 
assistance ; which was given in the shape of an annual 
grant to the Society, who appropriated it at their dis- 
cretion. The persons sent out by them were called 
missionaries. As the population increased, particularly 
in Upper Canada, persons of other religious persuasions 
settled in the country. Ministers of other denominations 
were sent for. Some went in consequence of these invi- 
tations ; and others went out on speculation, not knowing 
where they might be settled. These persons were 
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supported, partly by individuals and societies in this 
country, and partly by the people themselves, without 
any aid from Government. But the supply produced 
from all these various sources is, as we have already 
stated, totally inadequate. 

With regard to Upper Canada, a different plan was 
pursued by the home government. This province not 
having been occupied in the same way as the other, by 
the Roman Catholic church, an Episcopal establishment 
was formed, as far, at least, as that could be done, by the 
appropriation of land, in every township, to the exclusive 
support of clergymen of the Church of England. These 
portions of land were called Clergy Reserves. But as 
the numbers and influence of other denominations 
increased, and began to exceed those of the government 
sect, jealousy and dissatisfaction were excited. Two 
causes contributed to this result. One was, that the 
Government patronized one denomination exclusively ; 
and the other was, the local injury done by many of the 
clergy reserves remaining unsold and uncultivated; 
these, too, lying often in the midst of plantations, and 
compelling the settlers to make those improvements 
entirely at their own expense, a proportion of which 
should have been borne by the owners of the clergy's 
land. Both these causes of discontent continued to 
increase, as the number of other sects still became greater, 
and land in the older townships became more valuable. 
In addition to these things, there was the spectacle 
constantly presented to the settlers, of land being appro- 
priated to persons or purposes which brought no return 
to them, in the way of religious instruction ; that they 
were not only injured by this plan for supporting religion, 
but they had, after all, to seek religious instructors for 
themselves, and to support them at their own expense. 
Those who belonged to the Church of Scotland, con- 
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sidered that they were treated unjustly, and stated, 
by petitions and remonstrances to the Government at 
home, their grievances and claims. Those in possession, 
of course, defended their rights. Thus, two rival esta- 
blishments contended for the state support. Disputes 
have run high between the different parties, and no party 
seems pleased with the decision come to by the Govern- 
ment, viz. that the clergy reserves should be sold, and 
the proceeds of the sale funded; the interest to be 
appropriated to religious purposes. With regard to the 
grant of money from the British Government, that has 
been partly withdrawn, and in a year or two will entirely 
cease. Those denominations who conscientiously objected 
to all such plans for supporting religion, became every 
day more and more convinced of the utter failure of the 
government scheme for supplying the Colony with 
religious instruction, and used means to provide ministers 
for themselves. But the great majority of the settlers, 
who, during the last twenty years, have rapidly arrived 
in the country, are indifferent on the subject of religion. 
The comparatively small number who value religious 
privileges, have invited a few ministers from England 
and Scotland, who are now settled, and doing good ; 
but these, as stated before, are chiefly to be found in the 
large towns. The Methodists early exerted themselves, 
and were among the first who carried the gospel into 
the newly settled districts. But no one society or 
denomination has sent out so many missionaries as the 
Episcopalian Institution, which we already named. Too 
many of these individuals, however, have been perfectly 
inefficient (to say no more) in extending the knowledge 
of Christianity to the destitute townships. They have 
occupied the spots to which they were appointed ; but few 
of them, indeed, have acted as missionaries of the Cross. 
But if every one had exerted himself to the utmost, the 
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number was inadequate to supply the religious necessities 
of the population, even though it had remained stationary. 

These are the means which have been hitherto 
employed for the religious interests of both provinces. 
Even if all the ministers, furnished in the different ways 
that we have stated, were devoted to the work of 
evangelists, " spending and being spent," in seeking the 
salvation of men, there would not be one-fourth of the 
number which the extent of the country and the scattered 
nature of its population require. But then it ought to 
be known, in order that the real state of the case may 
appear, that not more than one-half of all the ministers do 
act as itinerants ; and that a large proportion of those 
who are paid by the Government, are totally indifferent 
as to any moral and religious results, beyond their own 
little circle. The case thus assumes an importance, 
which, at first sight, might not seem to belong to it 
Only let the mind contemplate the actual extent of the 
country, and the need of more teachers will be evident. 
This immense territory, larger, when estimated in square 
miles, than the United States of America, is now settled 
for more than a thousand miles in. length, and from 
twenty to two hundred miles in breadth ; a far larger 
space than that which Great Britain includes. 

Now for the question. Are there any plans which are 
likely to supply the deficiency we have described ? In 
reply, we would say, that it must either be supplied by 
the efforts of the colonists themselves, by voluntary aid 
from the mother country, or by the cooperation of both. 

With regard to the first plan, it may be said, that if it 
is left to the colonists to supply themselves, it will not 
be done. There is reason to fear, that a majority of 
the settlers are not religious persons, and, therefore, care 
comparatively little about the ordinances of religion. 
Besides, many of them leave their native land, struggling 
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with difficulties, in order to provide an asylum and 
support for themselves and their families. The property 
they have is soon exhausted in the purchase of land, and 
they have nothing left to assist in providing religious 
instruction. In such circumstances it is not to be ex- 
pected that any attempt will be made to obtain pastors 
or missionaries. 

The only persons in the Colonies, who are likely to 
interest themselves in this matter, are the Christians 
living in the cities and towns of both provinces. And 
it is but justice to them to say, that they have made 
various attempts to benefit their brethren. The Metho- 
dists have done this to some extent. The Canada 
Education and Home Missionary Society has done as 
much for Lower Canada, as its limited resources would 
allow. All these efforts, however, feeble as they have 
been, were not made without foreign aid. The. Methodists 
receive grants from their Missionary Society in England. 
The Canada Education Society received more than half 
the amount of its expenditure for 1833, from the United 
States of America. The American Home Missionary 
Society has also given grants to one or two missionaries 
labouring in the eastern townships. While the American 
Bible Society has granted 4200 Bibles and Testaments, 
and the American Sunday School Union, 4000 volumes* 
to form Sunday school libraries in the same district of 
country. 

Neither does it appear practicable, in the present 
state of the Colonies, that any institution should be 
formed there for the education of pious young men, as 
ministers or missionaries. It would be difficult to find a 
sufficient number of suitable candidates for the ministry, 
even if funds were in their possession. As far, then, as 
we can judge from the present condition of the Colonies 
and the character of their population, there does not 
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exist any reason to suppose that the colonists can furnish 
themselves with the means of religious instruction. 

Assistance in this work must, therefore, come from 
some other quarter ; and whence is it to be expected hut 
from the mother country ? We have the men, and the 
pecuniary means. All that is required is, a strong 
conviction of duty, and of the urgency of the case. The 
most likely plan to benefit these Colonies is, either to 
form societies in this country for this special purpose, or 
to add the Canadas to the stations of the existing mis- 
sionary institutions, whose province it is to find suitable 
men. This is the grand point to be secured. Much 
money has been expended by Government, without any 
adequate effect ; and no better result is to be anticipated, 
unless there be some plan by which men of a missionary 
spirit can be obtained and sent. They must not go to 
Canada, because they cannot succeed at home ; but be- 
cause there is a wider field before them there, and a 
greater call for exertion. They must be men of ardent 
piety, warm-hearted zeal, of physical energy, and of 
persevering habits. Our best men should go ; if not 
those of most popular talents, yet with well-furnished 
minds — men of discretion, as well as zeal. We repeat 
it again ; it is not so much the number as the character 
of the ministers sent to Canada, that is important. It 
might be easy to multiply official functionaries, who 
could formally attend to the ritual of religion. But 
souls cannot be saved in this way ; and instead of a holy 
and devoted people, which may be expected under 
suitable and adequate instruction, there would be no 
more than the lifeless forms of religion, without its 
power. If, in our own land, where there are many 
counteracting influences, such teachers are a blight on 
the efforts of others, and retard the progress of truth ; 
what must it be in colonies, where, in many districts. 
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they would be the only men bearing the name of minis- 
ters ? We cannot rejoice in the expenditure of funds, 
drawn from the national purse, to procure such a supply, 
even if we admitted the correctness of the principle of 
supporting religion by such a plan. We need not regret 
the withdrawment of the government grant to the So- 
ciety already named. It will be no real loss to the 
Canadas, as not one really efficient man will cease his 
labours among the people. They become attached to 
such men, and will struggle to support them; and if 
there is one denomination in the Colonies better able to 
do this than another, it is the Episcopalians. Besides, 
as a greater number of that communion live in the 
towns, where there is greater wealth, and a more pre- 
vailing desire to attend on the forms of religion, there is 
less danger of any one of their missionaries being with- 
drawn, whose character and abilities qualify him for 
being a minister of Christ. In cases of an opposite 
description, it may be different ; but the Society at 
home can assist them, till some other mode of support 
be found out. That such is likely to be the case, with 
efficient ministers, will appear from the following fact. 

In a newly settled town, on Lake Ontario, it was no 
sooner ascertained that the government grant was about 
to be withdrawn, than the people immediately subscribed 
the full amount of the salary which their clergyman had 
been accustomed to receive from that source. In an- 
other case, where an additional minister was required, the 
people, by voluntary contributions, raised sufficient to 
support one, who is at this time labouring among them. 
Nor need there be any fear that it will be different in 
other places, where there is a sufficient population, and 
the men are worthy of support. 

In cases where the population is small, or the minis- 
ters are inefficient, it may still be necessary for the 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to assist 
This can easily be done, as their funds are large, or can 
be readily obtained ; so that the number of their mis* 
sionaries need not be diminished by the withdrawment 
of the government grant. Indeed, the result is most 
likely to prove beneficial to the Episcopacy, as it will no 
doubt rouse the Christians of that denomination in this 
country to assist their brethren in the Colonies. This 
mode of assistance will be more highly valued by many 
of the inhabitants, than aid received from Government 
We say this, because one fact came to our knowledge. 
The Colonial Legislature having given annual grants to 
the Methodists and Presbyterians, the people, of the 
Upper Province especially, were greatly displeased. 
Even many persons belonging to those sects were grieved 
with the circumstance, and threatened to leave their com- 
munion, if it was not refused in future. There is a great 
jealousy of the Government, when it interferes with 
religion or its teachers. Voluntary assistance from Eng- 
land would be viewed differently, and received in another 
spirit. The most likely and unexceptionable mode of 
supplying the Colonies with the means of religious in- 
struction is, for Christians to send them faithful ministers 
from this country, and, for a while, to assist in sup- 
porting them. 

In connexion with this view of the subject, it should 
be particularly noticed, that those ministers who go out 
to the Canadas should be entirely devoted to missionary 
labours. Even the teaching of a school, though other- 
wise useful, would materially lessen their efficiency ; and 
a farm would occupy most of their strength, and time, 
and mind. They might purchase farms, and procure a 
living by their own manual labour, and they might 
preach occasionally ; but a thousand such men would not 
be equal to a hundred men, whose whole energies and 
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time were consecrated to the religious instruction of the 
people. No preacher who unites a farm, or other secular 
employment in the country districts of the Canadas, 
with ministerial duty, need expect any adequate remu- 
neration from the people for his labours ; and he must 
not expect success in his work. The distances are too 
great; the roads are in too bad a condition; and the 
destitution is too deplorable; to warrant the expecta- 
tion, that farming and preaching can go on together. 
Neither need a preacher who has a good plantation of 
his own, expect the hard-working settlers to aid him. 
If the heart is not vigorously alive to the power of 
religion, the endurance of hardship is apt to harden it, 
and produce a spirit of selfishness unfriendly to christian 
liberality. The body is the chief concern. To lessen 
its privations is the main object ; and as irreligious men 
can see no connexion between the gospel and the ad- 
vancement of their comfort, they will not assist in sup- 
porting the former. These observations chiefly refer to 
those ministers who go to the Canadas on their own 
responsibility, for the twofold purpose of preaching the 
gospel, and of providing for a rising family. 

With regard to those who are sent out by the aid of 
Christians in this country, it should be understood, that, 
while at first the expenses of sending out and supporting 
such missionaries, should be defrayed by them, this aid 
is to be furnished only for a time. When congregations 
are collected, and churches are organized, the assistance 
should be gradually withdrawn, as this people become 
able to assist. The amount so saved to be expended in 
sending out additional missionaries. 

In carrying a great object like this into effect, the 
cooperation of all who love religion in the Colonies is 
necessary. To secure this, no better mode can be 
adopted, than to call into exercise their christian zeal, 

VOL. II. T 
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by the manifestation of it on oar own part. Let them 
see and feel that we are in earnest in helping their 
destitute countrymen, by sending to them the bread of 
life ; and it will constrain them to make far greater 
exertions to benefit their neighbours than they have ever 
yet attempted. 

Let it not be supposed, from what we have said, that 
we wish to undervalue the labours of any, the most 
obscure of those who are faithful men, to whatever 
denomination they belong. We forbear mentioning 
names, lest the distinction might seem invidious. But 
we are ready to testify to the self-denial, and laborious 
travels and privations of some whom we met with, and 
heard of, in that wild country ; and we shall ever cherish 
cordial esteem and admiration of their zeal and perse- 
verance. 

While there are many difficulties in that country to 
overcome, both physical and moral, yet there are some 
facilities which should not be overlooked, in forming a 
correct estimate of the duty before us. One is, that the 
language, of Upper Canada at least, is our own. The 
new settlements are formed by persons emigrating from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the United States. 
Among these the English missionary can at once enter 
on his duties, not among strangers or foreigners, but as 
among his own countrymen and fellow-subjects. There 
is full protection given by the Colonial Legislature to 
those who are trying to do good. There is also a strong 
' desire, on the part of the well-disposed settlers, to re- 
ceive religious teachers. Amidst all their privations and 
poverty, a pious missionary would find, on almost every 
preaching tour, some family to give him a cordial wel- 
come, and encourage him in his work. There are also 
to be found in most of the townships which have been 
some time settled, school-houses. In these the people 
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can assemble, and Sunday schools can be formed. The 
plan of erecting such buildings is going on, and likely 
to extend to every township ; and as these have been 
erected for the benefit of the people, they are open to 
the different religious denominations. So that when a 
missionary of any sect goes to preach, he has the use of it. 
When these are not conveniently situated, the houses of 
the people are opened, to receive the messenger of peace. 
The duty of furnishing the Colonies with suitable 
religious instruction, then, devolves on the Christians of 
this country. It is for them to decide in what way, 
and to what extent, this assistance is to be given. That 
we have hitherto been culpable, no one who looks at 
the present destitution of the Canadas, can for a moment 
deny. " We are verily guilty concerning our brother." 
The sin appears so much the greater, when we look at 
our resources. Had the duty hitherto devolved on one 
of the smallest of our denominations, unable, perhaps* 
to extend much aid to any quarter, beyond its own 
little circle at home, the criminality ' would have been 
less. But when it is considered, that the duty of sup- 
plying the Canadas with the means of grace has been 
committed to all the Protestant denominations of Britain, 
the case assumes a different aspect Persons from all 
these communities of Christians have settled in these 
provinces. They hav6 gone from the congregations of 
Episcopalians, the societies of Methodists, the churches 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists. A 
necessity was laid upon them to seek support for their 
rising families. They would gladly have remained at 
home. No discontent with the civil constitution of 
their country drove them away. It appeared to be the 
path of duty, and trying as it was to leave the loved 
associations of early life and of matured affection, yet 
they submitted to the providential arrangement, and went. 

t2 
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Tbey have left behind them relatives, friends and neigh- 
bours. They have forsaken external privileges and 
religious enjoyments, and they and their children are in 
danger of suffering for lack of knowledge. Look at these 
claims of country and kindred, of our common hu- 
manity, and of christian duty, and say if the present 
condition of the Canadas is not a reproach to the Chris- 
tians of Great Britain. 

Should it not be wiped away ? We have the power of 
removing much of the destitution of these Colonies, by 
exercising that spirit of christian sympathy which should 
be felt for our brethren, and sisters, and friends, in a 
strange land. We cannot send them any boon so valuable 
as the gospel. The face of a religious teacher will be seen 
by the best of the colonists as if it were the face of an 
angel. Let him be a man of established character ; let 
him carry his credentials with him, in the approbation of 
the christian churches at home who have sent him forth, 
and he will at once secure the confidence of the good people 
in the Colonies. This is the way to bind the provinces 
to the parent state — to unite them more closely to us 
than can be done by mere political arrangements ; and 
to secure for generations to come their affection and 
their gratitude. But to produce these effects, the minis- 
ters sent forth must go under the influence of enlight- 
ened zeal in their own hearts, and supported by the 
willing efforts of christian love in others. The call now 
made on the Christians of this country is not made on 
one section of it, but on all its evangelical denominations. 
The exertions of all will be found necessary, if the 
necessities of the Colonies are to be adequately sup- 
plied. The christian church of our beloved country 
must arouse itself to action, and, in the best and most 
efficient way, unite in one strong effort, if not in one 
great society, to remove these moral desolations. 
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While we thus consider it the duty of every denomi- 
nation to he active in this work of christian benevolence, 
we would especially urge upon the one with which we 
are more immediately connected, the peculiar claims 
which are made on its members. We consider the 
system of Congregationalism to he scriptural, and well 
fitted to convey to destitute countries the gospel of 
Christ, whatever may be the civil policy of those several 
nations, as it does not interfere with the political arrange- 
ments of any land. But, especially, it is fitted for a 
new and destitute country like the Canadas, where a 
pressing necessity exists for immediate exertion ; for 
men who could go through the breadth and length of 
the country, unfettered by geographical limits, canonical 
laws, or conference restrictions, preaching the gospel to 
all who are willing to hear it ; and leaving the people 
themselves, when converted to God, to decide as to the 
form of church government which these religious so- 
cieties should assume. In addition to this, it may be 
said, that, in many parts of the Canadas, persons holding 
our sentiments are to be found, and remain still attached * 
to the great principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which they loved in this country. We cannot, therefore, 
but earnestly desire, that the zeal of Christians of our 
order may be awakened in some degree corresponding 
with the magnitude of the object presented to them. 

In closing this Report, we would respectfully and 
earnestly recommend the destitution of the Canadas to the 
sympathy, the zeal, and the prayers, of all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. We feel deeply 
interested in the condition of our brethren, and we 
should rejoice to be instrumental in arousing the friends 
of Christ in this country to do justice to their urgent 
claims. It is daily becoming more dangerous to neglect 
these. If succeeding years should witness as much 
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apathy as the past, the people and the country may 
become alienated from us altogether. Every one ac- 
quainted with the state of the Colonies knows that the 
seeds of discontent are widely scattered. The prevalence 
of irreligion will cherish them ; and the next generation, 
if uninstructed in the knowledge of Christ, will become 
the easy prey of the political demagogue and of the 
infidel. A regard for our country — for our brethren, 
separated from us by the wide Atlantic — a regard for 
our consistency, as the professed friends of religion— a 
respect for His authority, who has commanded us to 
" preach the gospel to every creature" — should constrain 
every one who can assist to put forth his strength. If 
this be done, in a few years these Colonies would need 
no aid from us. There would soon spring up among 
them native preachers, and the foundation once laid, by 
the exertions of British Christians and the Divine 
blessing, the building would be reared, by the cheerful 
labours of the Canadian churches of all denominations. 
The work is before us at present — it is plain, imperative, 
* and solemnly important. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands waiting on our decision. To them it is life or 
death — to us it will be shame or honour. Let us not 
shrink from the privilege of doing good, but apply our 
hand and heart to it, remembering who has said, " With- 
hold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is 
in the power of thine hand to do it." 
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LETTER IV. 

I am again in the United States. On the 23d we left 
Toronto, and arrived at Niagara that evening. On the 
24th we reached the Falls, a description of which you 
will find elsewhere ; and on the 26th, went to Buffalo. 
Here Mr. Reed and myself had agreed to separate for a 
time, in order better to accomplish the objects we re- 
spectively had in view. He had resolved to go farther 
west and south ; while I was anxious to secure perhaps 
the only opportunity I should have of visiting the northern 
part of Pennsylvania, where my uncle is settled as a 
Presbyterian minister, as well as to obtain information 
in other parts of the State. 

We agreed to meet, if practicable, either at Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia, the last week of July. 

On June 27th, we sailed together from Buffalo, in the 
steam-boat, one of the best we have been in. There were 
on board a number of settlers from New England, bound 
to the Michigan territory, which is at present a point of 
attraction to crowds of emigrants. Some of the families 
with whom we sailed included three generations, and 
among their goods and chattels were various articles, 
which looked as if they had descended to them through a 
line of ancestry much more remote. At the town of Erie, 
ninety-three miles from Buffalo, I landed, while Mr. 
Reed proceeded forward to Sandusky. I went to a Tem- 
perance House to which I had been directed, and arrived 
just in time to witness the conclusion of a prayer 
meeting, rather a novel sight to me in an inn. Erie, 
which is in the State of Pennsylvania, contains a popu- 
lation of about 1500, who are well supplied with the 
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means of religious instruction. The Presbyterian con- 
gregation, of which the Rev. Mr. Lyons is minister, is 
the largest in the town, consisting of five hundred 
hearers. The next in importance is a Seceder congre- 
gation, and there is also a Baptist place of worship. 
The Methodists have preaching in a room. A revival 
of religion has recently taken place in Mr. Lyons' con- 
gregation ; about sixty persons have been added to the 
church, and the state of things at present is very 
pleasing.* 

Owing to the negligence of one of the coach agents, 
who omitted to put my name in the waybill, when I 
sent to secure a place in the stage, I was unable to pro- 
ceed on my journey, on the morning of the 28th, as I 
had expected. This was the only instance of such a 
disappointment which I have yet met with in America , 
and it was greatly aggravated by the perfect indifference 
of the agent, and his refusal to facilitate my getting on 
in any other way. I found that I should actually save 
time, and also be more certain of a conveyance, by re- 
turning to Buffalo, which I therefore did in the course of 
the day. I had before refused an invitation to spend 
the Sabbath there ; but being now so unexpectedly 
brought back, I was anxious that this derangement of 
my plans should be turned to some good account. 

On Sabbath morning, I attended the Presbyterian 
church, and heard the Rev. Mr. Eaton ; and afterwards 
visited the Sunday school, where I found about one 
hundred and fifty children. The method of conducting 
it is very similar to our own. It is held under the 
church. The plan of having a room underneath, seems 
to be very generally adopted in the new places of worship 
where we have been. These rooms generally extend to 

* Appendix. 
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the whole area of the huilding. They are used for 
Sabbath schools and weekly lectures. I preached in 
the afternoon; and again in the evening, to young 
persons in particular, notice having been previously 
given to that effect. A large number of them were 
assembled. Here, as elsewhere, the friends of the 
Redeemer rejoice that our Congregational Union has 
commenced a friendly interchange of delegates with the 
American churches. 

Monday, ZQth. — I can hardly describe the fatigues of 
this day. Early in the morning, my route lay along 
the well-known Corduroy road, between Buffalo and 
Batavia, which has been a subject of complaint to so 
many travellers. I could not have imagined it possible 
to make any road so bad. Great trees are laid across, 
by no means uniform in shape or size ; and the inter- 
stices not being filled up, the shaking of the vehicle is 
almost intolerable. We took ten hours to reach Batavia, 
though only forty miles distant. The road, after that, 
was somewhat better, though our progress was still 
slow; but, even at the worst part, yet the scenery 
around was so interesting, as to beguile, in some measure, 
the tediousness of our progress. After leaving Batavia, 
we passed through Stafford, where there are many English 
settlers. They seem to be good farmers. The corn 
(Indian) was about eighteen inches high. We saw some 
beautiful fields of wheat and oats. The walls of many 
of the cottages were adorned with a profusion of roses, 
which looked quite English. We dined at Canandaigua, 
which is considered one of the handsomest country towns 
in this State (New York), and certainly excels any other 
that I have seen. The principal street is 150 feet wide, 
and extends for nearly two miles ; though the houses 
are not yet built all the way on both sides. 

I arrived at Geneva in the evening ; and soon after 
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called on the Presbyterian minister, the Rev. E. Phelps, 
whom I had met with in the General Assembly at Phila- 
delphia. I found him both able and willing to give me 
all the information I desired respecting the moral and 
religious condition of the place. Its advantages are 
very considerable. The population is nearly four 
thousand ; and there are eight places of worship, of 
different denominations, all evangelical but one, which 
is Universalist. About 2,300 of the inhabitants attend 
public worship, besides 800 Sunday-school children.* 
Gratuitous instruction is provided during the week, 
sufficient for all the children in the town ; so that no 
child need remain untaught, if the parents are willing to 
send him to school. 

The situation of Geneva is very delightful. It stands 
at the northern extremity of Seneca Lake, on ground 
which rises gradually from the water's edge to a consi- 
derable elevation. The principal street is very spacious, 
and extends for more than a mile. It is planted with 
trees on each side ; and the houses are built with con- 
siderable taste. There are some affecting and interesting 
associations connected with this neighbourhood. Within 
a few miles, is the place which was the seat of govern- 
ment of the Seneca Indians, or rather of the Six Nations. 
Various spots are pointed out, as the scenes of warfare 
between the whites and the Indians ; and there is a fort, 
which belonged to the latter, still standing a short way 
from the town. One cannot think of the wrongs in- 
flicted on them, without the most painful emotions. No 
doubt the country now enjoys the blessings of religion 
and civilisation, which it might not have done, had it 
remained in the hands of its original possessors. But 
this can never justify the means employed to dispossess 
them of their native rights and inheritance. 

* Appendix. 
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The names of the town and lake awaken very incon- 
gruous recollections. That of the latter, however, is not 
classical, as might, at first, he supposed. It was, as 
already hinted, the name of an Indian tribe. And yet, 
perhaps, by the law of association, it suggested the 
many names of ancient places, poets, and heroes, which 
abound in this part of the State. We find Brutus and 
Cassius ; Homer, Virgil, and Ovid ; Marathon, Phar- 
salia, Ithaca, &c. But these are matters of little conse- 
quence ; and it is now impossible to gratify any curious 
inquiries on the subject. 

I was sorry to find that, in this part of the State, the 
ministers are so frequently changing the scene of their 
pastoral labours. The fault may sometimes be in them- 
selves ; but, from conversations I have had on the 
subject, I am inclined to believe that the people are fond 
of change. Whether the system of the Methodists may 
have assisted in producing this state of things, I cannot 
say. I should rather attribute the love of novelty to the 
new measures, carried out to an extravagant length, and 
now cautiously employed by the best and most judicious 
advocates of revivals. On this journey I was surprised 
to learn from a minister, who has only been installed six 
years in his present situation, that out of thirty members 
of his Presbytery, he had been the longest settled. 
Another gentleman with whom I conversed, a judge, and 
one of the shrewdest men I have met with, justified the 
practice of ministers and churches frequently dissolving 
their connexion with each other. He seemed quite 
prepared to give his reasons for the opinion which he 
held, and urged them with considerable plausibility. He 
defended his views, on the ground that no man should 
be confined to one sphere of labour — that the field is the 
world, and wherever his services are most needed, there 
he should go. He thought that no people should be 
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influenced by their partialities or affections' in a matter 
like this : that they should not receive the truth more 
favourably from one man than from another. His argu- 
ments were combated, on the ground that the duties 
of the pastoral relation cannot be performed aright, when 
frequent changes take place. He was told that his plan 
must destroy, or at least weaken, the moral influence, 
which a pastor may acquire by long continued labours, 
connected with a consistent character ; that the truth, 
delivered to a people by a man of God whom they 
knew, under whose ministry they had grown up, who 
had probably been the instrument of their conversion, 
who had sympathized with them in seasons of joy and 
of sorrow, — was more likely to affect them, than the 
same truth coming from the lips of a comparative 
stranger. But this good man could se e no force in any 
of these considerations ; neither did he admit, what was 
farther affirmed, that next to the statement of truth 
itself, is the importance of adapting it to the temptations 
and failings, the duties and trials, of the flock. 

The above remarks apply, with yet greater force, to the 
plan, so frequently adopted in this part of the country, 
of hiring a minister for a limited period — a year or half 
a year. This must be injurious to all parties. It degrades 
the ministerial character ; it tends to unsettle the mind 
of a minister ; and it cannot but produce a captious, 
cavilling spirit among the people. Far from promoting 
that impartial spirit, in which the] truth of God should 
be received, it appears to me likely to draw the attention 
away from the truth preached, to the various gifts and 
talents of those who preach it. 

But though many are like minded with the individual 
mentioned above, I have no reason to think that such 
sentiments will continue to prevail. The distinction 
between a Pastor and an Evangelist is becoming better 
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understood. There are places in this State where the 
pastoral relation can hardly be sustained, owing to the 
scattered character of the population, and their inability 
to support the ministry of the gospel. In such circum- 
stances, the labours of an evangelist, or itinerant, are 
suitable and invaluable. But when the state of society 
becomes settled, and the church is able to support a 
minister, another class of men is required. The interests 
of every church require the wise and persevering super- 
intendence of an overseer. And the improvement of the 
minister, as well as that of the people, will be promoted 
by his permanent connexion with them. 

The evil complained of might be materially lessened, 
by the friendly and seasonable advice of neighbouring 
ministers and churches, who observe and deplore it. 
Such christian counsel has already been, in several 
instances, successfully employed. 



LETTER V. 

I left Geneva early on the morning of the 1st, in a 
steam-boat that sails daily during the summer, on Seneca 
Lake. I suppose it does so also in the winter, as the 
water never freezes so as to prevent navigation. The 
springs are numerous, which accounts for this circum- 
stance. The lake is a beautiful sheet of water, about 
forty miles in length, and from one to two miles in 
breadth. The sail was delightful. On both sides the 
ground rises gradually, to the height of two or three 
hundred feet. In various places the woods are cleared 
away, and settlements made. The progress of civilisation 
was seen in immediate contrast with the wildness of 
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nature ; and the eye could command the scene from the 
lake, better than in most other situations. A stage was 
in waiting to convey the passengers to Elmira. We 
were five hours in going twenty-three miles. The 
country was hilly and the road in bad condition. As 
the evening approached, the brilliancy of the fire-flies 
increased. When it became quite dark, the scene was 
beautiful. The atmosphere was moist and warm* .This, 
no doubt, brought out a greater number of these insects. 
Innumerable sparks were glimmering in every direction, 
and flitting with the quickness of lightning. 

I remained all night at Elmira. I had secured a 
resting-place at the inn, and made arrangements for the 
night; but the Presbyterian minister, the Rev. M.L. 
Farnsworth, compelled me to receive his hospitality. 
My name and mission were familiar to him, and I found 
myself at once in the dwelling of a friend. Having so 
many religious newspapers, information is circulated in 
all directions through the United States ; so that if the 
deputation had travelled to the farthest West and South, 
the object of the mission, and the hospitality of the people, 
would at once have secured a cordial reception. 

Elmira contains a scattered population of three 
thousand persons. There are four places of worship, 
viz. Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Methodist. 
The Sunday scholars are four hundred. The communi- 
cants are about Ave hundred ; the regular congregations, 
about twelve hundred. There is a Temperance Society 
which has been the means of reclaiming some notorious 
drunkards. v It consists of four hundred members. 

I left on the morning of the 2d, in a private con- 
veyance, for Athens. An incident occurred during the 
-journey, which, in my non-adventurous life might be 
called an adventure. It will amuse the young people 
to learn, that I encountered a rattlesnake. No harm. 
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however, resulted to me, or to any one else, except to 
the creature itself. It might, no doubt, have proved 
rather a serious matter, and I wish to view it as a pro- 
vidential deliverance. 

We had proceeded about half way, and were travelling 
along a part of the road called the Narrows. On the left 
there was a perpendicular rock, about a hundred feet in 
height ! and on the right hand, was the river Shemung, 
about fifteen feet below us, and rather deep at that place. 
The young man who drove the carriage suddenly drew 
up the reins, exclaiming, " There is a snake before us ;" 
and in a moment added, "It is a rattlesnake." He 
instantly proposed to kill it. There seemed a necessity 
for doing so, as there was no way by which we could 
pass it, the road was so narrow, and the fore-feet of the 
horse were within two feet of the reptile. Our chief 
danger was that of the horse becoming frightened, and 
throwing us into the river beneath. We got out ; I 
held the reins, after drawing the horse a little backwards, 
while my companion struck the snake with his whip. 
He did not succeed; and it began to coil itself and 
rattled ; but before it could spring at him, he had struck 
it again and stunned it. It was then easily despatched. 
It was about three feet in length, and beautifully spotted. 
It had eight rings or rattles, and was consequently about 
eleven years old. This little incident led me to look 
more narrowly at the sides of the road. It was, perhaps, 
owing to this circumstance that I did happen to see a 
greater number of what are called garter snakes, and a 
larger kind called the black snake, both, however, quite 
harmless. 

I arrived at Towanda, where I remained all night. 
On the 3d of July, I arrived at Orwell, and I need only 
say, that my relatives were much delighted to see me. 
After a separation of twenty-six years, it was not 
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surprising that we were unable to recognise each other. I 
found that my relation occupied a very interesting field 
of pastoral labour, in the midst of an intelligent and 
pious, though unpolished people. His parish (for the 
divisions are frequently called by that name) is nearly 
six miles square. I am glad of this retirement, after 
the excitement and fatigue of public meetings and jour- 
neyings. A few days would be of great service if I 
could only be kept quiet. Of this, however, I have, at 
present, little hope ; for public engagements are already 
made for me, for nearly every day that I am to be here. 
My present feelings are of a mingled character. Of 
course, the days of other years have been reviewed, and 
the names and characters of many valued Mends, who 
are now at rest, have come before the mind. 

Yesterday (4th July) was to me a day of trial, and of 
duty. You may recollect, when now reminded, that one 
of the greatest days of the year, in this country, is that 
on which the " Declaration of Independence" was signed. 
It is variously commemorated, according to the taste and 
feelings of the people. The common way, some years 
ago, was to have public meetings to have the Declaration 
read ; after which, some youthful orator would deliver a 
bombastic declamation on the subjects of tyranny, op- 
pression, injustice, freedom, and so forth. The minds 
of the hearers being predisposed, it was not, perhaps, 
very difficult to produce feelings of resentment and 
jealousy against Great Britain. Now, there is a change 
for the better. It is, indeed, still considered desirable 
by many that there should be meetings, and that the 
Declaration should be read, but in connexion with reli- 
gious services, or Temperance Society anniversaries. In 
these ways good may result from the observance of the 
day. Others are beginning to think that it is neither 
wise nor proper thus to give a yearly provocation to 
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cherish alienated feelings. They are of opinion, that 
respect for their national dignity, and regard for the 
" Father Land," may be better shown by forgetting, 
than by remembering, the harsh deeds of former gene- 
rations. 

I was invited to give an address on the Fourth of 
July ! I refused. The request was repeated, with the 
additional argument, that it was a religious service they 
wanted. I consented, after telling them that I must 
state the truth, and it would be their own fault if they 
found it unpleasant. I need not describe the whole 
service. It was strictly religious, except the reading of 
the Declaration, in which I had no share, as you may 
suppose. I found it rather difficult to address them 
after such a manifesto. It was a new scene, and a new 
duty to me; and while attempting to arrange my 
thoughts, I found myself annoyed by a brisk firing of 
rifles, and by the shouts of assembling youth at no great 
distance. I tried, however, to improve the occasion for 
doing good. I adverted to the peculiarity of my situa- 
tion as a British subject, and the object of my coming 
to this country. Considering that it was on a mission of 
peace, I could not but regret to hear a subject introduced 
which was calculated to excite angry and tumultuous 
feelings. I asked them if they loved their liberty, their 
institutions and their country. If they did, surely, then, 
patriotism might be kept alive, without an annual reci- 
tation of evil 3 they had endured fifty or sixty years ago. 
And if the rising generation were properly instructed in 
the great principles of liberty and justice, they would 
hate oppression, and be sufficiently courageous in de- 
fending their rights. I hinted that there was a danger 
of the day becoming simply a commemoration of a 
'political event, without connecting with it the goodness 
of God in conferring upon them civil and religious" 
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privileges — that they might be looking to the men of the 
revolution rather than to God, whose hand alone had 
secured their deliverance. I wished them to view it as 
an evil omen, when mere orators, statesmen, and politi- 
cians, commemorated the day in such a manner* as to 
excite irritated feelings against a country to which they 
were under innumerable obligations, and the inhabitants 
of which could not now wish them to be subject to 
British dominion, but rather rejoiced in their liberty and 
prosperity. I expressed my hope, that if it was neces- 
sary to remember the day, it would be a religious 
commemoration — a day of praise — of devout acknow- 
ledgment, for their many and peculiar advantages. And 
that while they recorded national mercies, each indivi- 
dual would be led to consider his own obligations to the 
God of Providence, and thus strengthen every motive 
that could urge him to be useful. I ventured to point 
out their dangers, their privileges, their responsibilities, 
as a people. I glanced at their prospects — bright, if 
they sought the favour of God — dark, if religious know- 
ledge was not spread, or if God's work, his cause, and 
glory, were neglected. 

I closed by describing the feelings that should be 
cherished by the people of England and America to- 
wards each other, especially by the Christians of both 
countries. We wished to witness their prosperity, and 
looking at the position we occupied in relation to each 
other, it appeared as if we had thus become connected 
for the most important purposes. Of one blood, one 
language, and one faith, our religious institutions, our 
commercial pursuits and enterprises, resembling each 
other, the two nations seemed prepared for uniting to 
bless the world. This was our high destiny, and could 
we lose sight of it by again proclaiming war against each 
other ? I stated my conviction, that if the Christians of 
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both countries did their duty as the friends of peace, war 
was impossible between them. That it was an excess of 
folly, even for nations not professedly christian, to appeal 
to physical force, like the beasts of the forest, to avenge 
their quarrels ; what must then be the folly and guilt of 
professedly christian nations, thus to shed each other's 
blood ? And that all these considerations, which might 
in ordinary cases prove the criminality of war, had ten- 
fold force in regard to England and America, united by 
so many ties. I expressed a hope that soon it would be 
decided, by the good sense and right feeling of the 
people, that the ceremony of that day was uncalled for, 
either by the situation of America, or the condition and 
designs of Britain. That while the document would 
remain on the page of their national history, to be seen 
and read in after days by their descendants, the present 
generation could do without it. Not that they were in- 
different to liberty, but secure of it ; not that they could 
forget their sufferings and their deliverance, but re- 
member them with other feelings than those of resent- 
ment, and forgive what man had done, in token of their 
gratitude to Almighty God. 

I did not forget to hint at the necessity of consistency 
in the love of liberty ; and that while they valued their 
own, they should remember that their country was not 
free while slavery existed in it. 

I then concluded, by addressing the irreligious, and 
pointed them to Christ I referred to the inconsistency 
of celebrating the day, as connected with their political 
liberty, and that it would testify against them if they 
remained satisfied with mental and spiritual bondage. 

I quite expected that my address would give offence. 
There was a large congregation, and they gave me their 
attention. I found afterwards that they were not dis- 
pleased, but, on the contrary, reciprocated the kind 
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wishes and desires expressed about the union of affec- 
tion, and the christian cooperation that should exist 
between the two countries. This is, as you know, the 
only instance in which I have given you such particulars 
respecting what / said ; and I have done so on this oc- 
casion for two reasons. The first is, to convince you that 
I did not forget I was a Briton, nor compromise my 
principles ; the second is, to show you that this people 
are willing to hear the truth, even though it reproves 
them, if it be stated in a spirit of respect and kindness. 

My impression is, with regard to this celebrated day, 
that some attend to it merely for political purposes, 
without much real love to their country. Many do so, 
because they think it right to remind their children of 
the early struggles of their country for liberty; and 
many more observe it from the mere force of habit and 
custom. 

I have no doubt whatever that it does great harm in 
many ways. It promotes intemperance, by bringing 
multitudes together for jovial purposes; it produces 
emotions in many minds, that are improper and and* 
christian, and such as no Christian or wise legislator 
should encourage in the young population of a rising 
country. The safety and prosperity of America will 
not be found in its warlike propensities, or in jealousy 
of the land from whence they spring. The security and 
happiness of this land will rest on her peaceful character, 
on her moral elevation, on her christian enterprise. Let 
these predominate, and she is invincible. 

I had an interesting meeting to-day with an aged 
man. He was quite patriarchal in his character and 
appearance. He was the first settler in this district, 
and came to it about forty years ago. I have not yet 
told you that this county (Bradford) is comparatively 
newly settled. The forests in some places stand in 
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all their original gloominess and grandeur. I have 
already seen the progress, from the first girdling of the 
trees, in order to prepare them for burning and cutting 
down, to the regular operations of the well-cleared farm* 
I have made an engagement with the patriarch of the 
district, who has promised to describe to me the history 
of his settling in this neighbourhood. If I have time 
to give it to you, it will show you the difficulties, physical 
and spiritual, with which early settlers have to contend. 

The spot where I now write is the highest ground in 
this neighbourhood, and commands an extensive survey 
of the surrounding country. The cleared parts are not 
very numerous, and therefore the extent of forest is 
considerable. About eight miles distant there js a range 
of hill 8 of moderate elevation, the base of which is 
watered by the Susquehannah ; and in other directions 
the spires of places of public worship appear, for even 
in this comparative wilderness, " the sound of the church- 
going bell" is to be heard. 

To-morrow is the Sabbath. There are two places of 
worship in which my relative officiates for the accommo- 
dation of the more distant settlers. It is 1 in the one 
furthest off that we shall worship then. I am glad to 
find that the people are well suppled with the means of 
religious instruction.* 



LETTER VI. 



I have now had an opportunity of spending a Sab- 
bath in the country, and of seeing the ordinary routine 
of religions services, in the midst of an agricultural 

• See Appendix. 
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population. I do enjoy the country, on the Sabbath 
especially, when there is no visible profanity to pain the 
mind, but on the contrary, every thing to indicate that 
the ordinances of religion are prized, and that the sanc- 
tuary is loved. 

We proceeded, at the customary time, to the meeting- 
house (as it is called by many here), about four miles 
distant from the village where the pastor resides. As 
we went along, we had a full view of the place of meet- 
ing for some time before we reached it, as it stood on 
one hill, and we had to descend another opposite to it ; 
and thus we could at a glance survey the numerous 
groupes who were moving along from various directions, 
but all hastening to one point. It was a pleasant sight. 
The whole scene harmonized with the feelings thus 
awakened. The morning was lovely. The heat had 
not yet become intense, and animated nature appeared 
to rejoice. The insects sporting in the sunbeams were 
innumerable. Seldom have I seen more admirable 
specimens, both of the insects and feathered tribes. 
The butterflies were exceedingly numerous, large, and 
beautiful. The bees, wild and domestic, were filling the 
air with their soft murmurs ; and in the woods we saw 
varieties of the woodpecker, and squirrels in abundance. 
They seemed to court the presence of man, rather than 
to shun it. The domestic animals were enjoying the 
rest of the Sabbath ; and man, the only creature on 
earth that ever failed to answer the end of his existence, 
seemed this morning in some measure to be alive to his 
high destiny. The cottages and plantations were thinly 
scattered, and yet considerable numbers were on the 
road, the throng increasing as they approached nearer to 
the sanctuary of God. I was pleased to observe, that 
though a full proportion of the people that, we passed 
were aged persons, not one old person was walking. 
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The young people were either walking, or on horseback, 
while the parents, the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
were comfortably seated in their waggons or dearborns. 
The place of worship holds about four hundred persons, 
and it was filled. After the morning service, which, of 
course, as the stranger, I had to conduct, there was an 
interval of only a few minutes before the second service 
began. This plan is adopted to accommodate the, people 
who come from a distance, and is indeed customary in 
some parts of our own country. The heat was very 
oppressive, being 86° by Fahrenheit, and you may 
easily suppose how I felt while preaching. I could not 
do as some of my hearers did, and which, I understand, 
is customary in country places, during the sermon ; they 
had taken off their coats 1 I did not wonder that they 
were glad to dispense with this article of dress on such 
a day. It had, however, a singular appearance, to see 
some fifty or sixty men in such a condition, in a place 
of worship. But they were in the midst of friends ; it 
was usual, and no remarks were made. In the interval of 
service the place of general resort was a well hard by ; 
and never did the simple beverage of nature taste sweeter 
than to-day. In going to and returning from worship, 
while a variety of dwellings in succession met my eye, 
my friends furnished me also with a glance at the history 
of some of their inhabitants. 

In a country like ours, twenty cottages in a village may 
present few incidents worthy of notice, for the history 
of one is mainly the history of all ; but, in the settling 
of a new district like this, the difficulties and privations, 
the successes and the disappointments, that occur, call 
into operation talents and energies, which, in other cir- 
cumstances, might never be developed. Character is 
brought out, and the progress of society is more easily 
marked, than in older countries. One of the chief 
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dangers connected with a new and thinly scattered 
population, is the temptation they are under to neglect 
religion. This arises, not so much from the want of a 
place in which to meet, tor they can easily, by uniting 
their time and labour, erect a log church, large enough 
for their numbers ; but because, for several years, their 
life must be one of incessant toil and anxiety, in order 
to secure the necessaries of life. In such circumstances, 
if the day of rest is observed at all, it is t apt to become 
a day of indolence or worldly pleasure. Especially is 
this the case, if there be a few of the settlers who set a 
different example. The early mode of settling in this 
country is not now much practised. Formerly settlers 
of a new territory formed a village, from which their 
plantations diverged in different directions. This was 
for mutual defence and benefit. And, in every instance, 
the school-house and church were found near the centre 
of the village. But when the fear of attack from the 
Indians was removed, and larger plantations were ob- 
tained, the settlers became more widely separated from 
each other, and it became more difficult to get them to 
unite in erecting places of worship, and in obtaining a 
regular ministry. Those who might be inclined to keep 
" holy the Sabbath," were seldom able to do this by 
their own exertions alone. To remedy this evil, societies 
were formed, in connexion with neighbouring congre- 
gations, in order to assist the people. This was done 
by sending christian missionaries, who might plant the 
standard of the cross, and gather around it the scattered 
population. There was no desire on the part of the 
supporters of these institutions, to l deprive the people of 
their rights, by placing over them ministers not chosen 
by themselves. It was simply carrying into effect the 
apostolic method of extending the gospel. After a 
people had been collected and converted, they left them 
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to choose their own pastors ; hut till this could he done, 
they gave them that christian aid, which it is the duty 
of believers in Christ to do in all similar cases. It was 
in this way that the gospel was introduced, and became 
successful in this immediate district. Happily the first 
settlers were from New England. Their love to divine 
ordinances, and their early application for the services 
of a christian missionary, gave a decided tone to the 
character of the place. I was pleased to learn, that, in 
most cases, the inmates of the cottages were either 
members of christian churches, or regularly attended on 
the preaching of the gospel. 

On returning, we again saw groups of people has- 
tening to the sanctuary beside the pastor's dwelling, but 
it was a mournful occasion that brought them together — 
the funeral of one who had been cut down in the morning 
of life. Wishing to see their mode of conducting such 
solemn services, I also repaired to the place. The 
youth's father belonged to a different denomination, and 
his own minister had come to preach a funeral sermon, 
which I understand is customary at the time of inter- 
ment. The corpse was brought into the place of wor- 
ship, and placed on a stand beneath the pulpit. After 
the discourse, the mourners accompanied the body to the 
burying-ground, where, without any farther ceremony, it 
was committed to the grave. 

I deeply regretted that, on such an occasion, when so 
many persons were assembled, the individual officiating 
should so lamentably fail in his statement of truth. If 
at any time the mind should be solemn, and disposed to 
listen to the voice of instruction and comfort, it is when 
the heart is softened, and the conscience awakened, by 
the presence of death. And surely a minister of Christ 
should seek to improve such an opportunity. But the 
preacher studiously avoided addressing the ignorant, the 
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inquiring, or the penitent, He had no message, no in- 
vitation, no counsel, no consolation, for them. He spoke 
only of covenant privileges, and this he did unscrip- 
turally. A stranger, ignorant of religion, could not have 
learnt from his discourse that there was any salvation for 
sinners, any way by which man could be redeemed. 
And what made the omission of the gospel more dis- 
tressing was, that in the history of the youth whose 
mortal remains were there, there was much to alarm and 
impress the hearts of the young. But all was passed by 
unnoticed and unimproved. Need I tell you that the 
preacher was a Hyper-Calvinist ? I am glad to add that 
only a few persons attend on his ministry. 

On the 7th of July the annual meeting of the Bible 
and Missionary Societies was held. After a brief ad- 
dress, respecting the objects which these institutions 
have in view, the members proceeded to transact the 
business of the meeting. It was pleasant to witness, in 
this remote corner, the orderly and practical habits of the 
people. Each individual who took a part in the pro- 
ceedings seemed to understand business well. The 
officers were chosen, and the collectors appointed. I 
particularly observed their strict adherence to constitu- 
tional rules, and how they managed to apportion the 
responsibility among the different members of the com- 
mittee. But what amused me more than any thing else, 
was the circumstance, that the chairman, who was a man 
of considerable property in the neighbourhood, was 
without his coat ; and several of the speakers were in 
the same cool and airy situation. It did look rather 
singular, after the very different scenes I had witnessed 
in the large cities a month or two before. I was glad, 
however, to see that the same principles influenced men 
in very different circumstances ; and that, too, without 
the excitement and iclat of large public meetings* 
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Here I found Christians pursuing regular plans of use- 
fulness, in undress certainly, yet promoting the same 
great objects with the wealthy and more refined inhabi- 
tants of New York and Boston. When I state that the 
thermometer was ninety-two in the shade on the day of 
meeting, you need not be surprised at what I have 
named. If it were as hot in England, probably the 
same custom would prevail in country villages. 

It appears that some of the early settlers in this part 
of the State met with severe losses at first in the pur- 
chase of lands, owing to the rival claims between the 
States of Pennsylvania and Connecticut. The latter, on 
the ground of some ancient grant, or purchase, from the 
Indians, sold large quantities of land to private specu- 
lators. The former afterwards asserted their right, and 
upon trial it was decided in their favour, so that those 
who had purchased lots from the speculators found their 
titles worthless, and lost both their money and their 
land. 

I called, in the afternoon, on one settler, who entered 
on his plantation some twenty years ago. It consists of 
about three hundred acres, of which about one hundred 
and thirty are cleared. Of course, there is not a field 
without large stump* of trees, notwithstanding which, it 
appeared to promise good crops, especially of grass. In 
the course of conversation, he expressed a desire to 
dispose of his plantation, and retire to a less fatiguing 
life than that of farming. I was curious to know the 
value of such a property. He mentioned to me that it 
produced the ordinary crops, except wheat, and that it 
was chiefly meadow, and fed fifty or sixty head of cattle. 
He was willing to sell the plantation, including the 
dwelling-house and all the outbuildings, lor 2,500 dol- 
lars (about 550&) I thought how glad a farmer of small 
capital in our country would be to secure support for a 
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family, and at once enter on a property which might be 
purchased by two or three years' rent of a farm at home 
not much larger than the one we are speaking of in the 
present instance. And in this case, there would he no 
spiritual deprivation, for the gospel is faithfully pro- 
claimed in the parish, not only by the Presbyterian 
minister, but also by other denominations. It would, 
however, require great personal labour, and unwearied 
industry, and would hardly answer unless there were 
several sons in the family. Manual labour is so expen- 
sive, that few owners of small plantations can afford to 
hire men-servants. There is no class in newly-settled 
districts analogous to what we call " gentleman farmers." 
The highest and lowest departments of farming opera- 
tions are filled by the owner of the property. He must 
be able and willing to put his hand to any thing, or 
every thing that demands his aid. 

I examined to-day (the 8th) the plan of obtaining 
maple sugar. The person who accompanied me through 
the plantation had only about forty acres in wood ; hut 
without difficulty, from a small number of trees, he 
obtained about one hundred and fifty pounds weight 
of sugar in the season. A maple grove may, therefore, 
be considered as a valuable possession to new settlers 
distant from towns, and having few dollars at their 
command. He had collected the sap of the trees for a 
number of years, and, as far as could he judged by 
appearances, they had not been injured by the process 
of tapping. , 

The 9th was one of the warmest days that I have met 
with in this country. When I tell you it was 93° in the 
shade, and that I had to conduct a religious service in a 
Methodist chapel in the afternoon, you can, in some 
measure, imagine the inconvenience that I felt from the 
heat* It was really overpowering Jboth to preacher and 
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hearers. I have not had time to be seasoned, and per- 
haps felt it more than the natives of the place. 

On the 10th, I went to Wysox, about fourteen miles 
from this place, to meet with a number of ministers and 
elders. My object was, to learn from them the state of 
religion in this and the neighbouring counties. I found 
the utmost readiness to communicate all the information 
which they could. I was glad, also, to hear expressions 
of kind feeling from them towards all the Christians of 
our beloved country* Besides the present state of reli- 
gion, I was desirous to ascertain how far the absence of 
support from the State legislature had affected it ; and to 
know their opinion respecting the working of the scrip- 
tural method of sustaining and extending the preaching 
of the gospel in this newly settled district of country. It 
is not necessary to give even the substance of a conver- 
sation that occupied two or three hours. It is sufficient 
to give the result. With regard to the state of religion, 
it was the decided opinion of all who were present, that 
it was making progress in this and in' the neighbouring 
counties ; and that, in some places particularly, great 
and beneficial changes had been effected. With regard 
to the question of State support for religion, there was 
but one expression of opinion. They firmly and une- 
quivocally stated their abhorrence of such a plan, or of 
the State interfering, in any way, with the selection or 
appointment of ministers. All they sought from the 
Government was protection, and freedom for all denomi- 
nations, to exert themselves in promoting religion ac- 
cording to their own views. They considered that a 
grant of money from Congress to support religious 
teachers, if it could by possibility be obtained, would be 
a curse instead of a blessing ; and that the only way by 
which the purity and efficiency of the christian ministry 
could be secured, was to give the people the privilege of 
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choosing and supporting their own pastors. If, in some 
cases, owing to the limited numbers of the people, or 
their poverty, they were unable to support a minister, 
they considered it safest for neighbouring churches to 
assist, still leaving all power in the hands of the people ; 
so that they could invite the minister most likely to 
benefit them, after they had become able to discriminate 
between one preacher and another. 

I inquired if it would be incompatible with their views 
to receive grants from the State legislature to build places 
of religious worship. They answered, that their objections 
to such a plan were many. They considered that it would 
encourage indifference among the people, if others should 
do what it was their duty and privilege to perform 
themselves, as much as to build their own dwellings. 
That, in their country, the great principle being ac- 
knowledged and acted upon, that all sects are equal in 
the eye of the law ; grants could not be made to any 
denomination, without producing jealousies, and forming 
a source of heart-burnings, most destructive to christian 
love, and to the prosperity of religion. That alienation 
and religious feuds would be the result among them 
instead of harmony and christian cooperation. If to 
remove this difficulty, all denominations should receive 
aid, according to the number of adherents in particular 
places, without any reference to truth or error, it would 
at once be giving the money of the friends of truth to the 
support of errors which they abhorred. If, again, the 
denomination which formed the majority of the people 
should be nominated by the State the National religion, 
and assisted accordingly, it would place itself under the 
control of the State, for no human government is disposed 
to give its patronage without some return. The quid 
pro quo is as well understood in such matters as in 
political affairs. And these ministers stated it as their 
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firm conviction, that there was not one denomination in 
this land who would accept of snch State patronage. 
Two circumstances would prevent them, viz. that it would 
be an act of injustice to others, who supported their own 
religious services and ministers ; and it would be giving 
up their christian liberties, into the hands of men, 
generally ignorant about religion, and who in no age ever 
legislated on the subject without doing the cause of truth 
the greatest injury. 

"When it is considered that some of the churches which 
these men represented are dependent for aid on the 
Home Missionary Society, connected with the Presby- 
terian church, we cannot but admire their disinterestedness 
in preferring the present mode, because they believed it 
would secure greater purity and efficiency to their 
churches. For, in these cases, State support, or com- 
pulsory taxation, would probably have afforded a more 
permanent, if not a more liberal, provision. 

The result of the meeting is a conviction that, in none 
of the old settled States had the efficiency of christian 
principle been put to a severer test than in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania ; and that, notwithstanding every 
obstacle, it promised to supply the people, not only with 
places of worship, but also with ministers well educated 
and zealous in their work, and prepared to elevate the 
character of a new population. 

I have spent another Sabbath at Orwell very satisfac- 
torily. During my visit to this place, I have mingled 
much with the people. I have been in many of their 
dwellings, and have seen a good deal of their domestic 
arrangements. I have tried to ascertain the feelings 
which the different denominations cherish towards each 
other. I find that there is a spirit of competition among 
some of them, but it is destitute of that bitterness and 
sectarianism which prevail so widely in our country. 
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No one sect has any reason to consider itself as superior 
to all others, and the others have no cause to complain 
that they are oppressed and injured by a State religion. 
One of the deacons is an Episcopalian, and, not long ago, 
the Bishop of the diocese visited him, and a few of 
similar sentiments in the district, and, on that occasion, 
preached in the Presbyterian church. 

I shall soon leave for Pittsburgh, where I expect to 
meet with Mr. Reed, who parted from me on Lake Erie. 



LETTER VIL 

I have been delayed on my journey to Pittsburgh, by 
the difficulties of travelling in this elevated region. I am 
now on the western side of the principal range of the 
Alleghany Mountains. Rough as the roads were, fatigued 
as I have been travelling early and late, I have much 
enjoyed my journey. When I tell you, that I have taken 
six days and three nights to get to this place, (about two 
hundred and fifty miles,) you may suppose how far we 
are removed from the facilities of English travelling. 
We left Orwell shortly after I wrote my last letter, on 
the 14th of July, and, as there was no stage coach on 
the route I intended to take, my relative was kind enough 
to accompany me, in his family waggon, for about one 
hundred miles, till I got into the great line of road to the 
West. We managed the first day to travel about forty 
miles, and reached a small town, called by the Indian 
name, Tunkhannoch. The whole road was hilly, and in 
one part, lay across a mountain of considerable height. 
The openings in the forest, next the roads, were covered 
with beautiful shumachs and rhododendrons ; the flower 
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of the latter bad passed away, bat the shumachs were in 
full leaf, and the blossom ready to display itself. Some 
parts of the scenery greatly delighted me. The ground 
was so covered, in some places, by large and loose stones, 
that it required considerable management to escape an 
overturn. We had not allowed ourselves sufficient time 
to get to our intended place of destination, before day- 
light departed ; and here* darkness comes suddenly. 
There is no lingering twilight to warn us of the need of 
haste, before the shades of night fall on the traveller. 
We were consequently benighted. The road was narrow 
and imperfectly formed in some places. The moon 
appeared, but it did us little good, as the trees were of 
great height, and so close together. In addition to the 
darkness and the awkwardness of the path, a storm came 
on ; and in this country, storms are no trifling matters. 
I do not remember ever to have observed such continued 
and vivid flashes of lightning, and such tremendous peals 
of thunder. The horse had tp be led for several miles 
through the forest. With considerable difficulty we 
arrived, without injury, at our inn, about ten or eleven 
o'clock. The tempest abated for a little while ; but, 
about midnight, it burst forth again. I never trembled 
before during a thunder-storm, but this one really 
produced alarm. It appeared as if the whole atmosphere 
was on fire, and the roll of the thunder was so loud and 
long continued, and so near, that it felt as if all nature 
was crumbling into ruins. We were mercifully preserved : 
but, I ascertained from some of the local newspapers, a 
few days afterwards, that very great injury had been 
done both to crops and buildings, by the storm of that 
evening, particularly in the Valley of Wyoming. 

I had hardly had time to dress, on the Tuesday morning, 
about five o'clock, when a summons came, requesting me 
to repair to a school-room, where some Christians were 
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assembled for prayer. I was taken by surprise, but I 
went immediately, and it was interesting to find, at that 
early hour, nearly twenty persons met for such a pur- 
pose. The meeting was composed of some of the most 
respectable people in the place. It was a weekly ser- 
vice, and had been found useful to those who engaged 
in it ; and the hour had been fixed thus early, because 
six o'clock, or half-past, is the usual time for breakfast. 
The particulars related to me afterwards, respecting this 
little company, and the state of religion in the place, 
were interesting. The village had been remarkable for 
wickedness, the people having given themselves up to 
many excesses. Means had been used to do them good, 
but in vain. The state of things became worse, and the 
ministers in the neighbourhood determined to make 
another effort to stem the progress of irreligion. They 
met in the place, and held a protracted meeting. The 
religious services were continued for some days, and the 
blessing of God evidently accompanied them. A number 
of persons became convinced of the folly of their ways, 
and desired to be the servants of God. More than 
twenty were united in christian fellowship, and for two 
or three years have maintained a consistent christian 
profession. A missionary, stationed in the neighbour- 
hood, preaches once a fortnight to them, and meets with 
them on other occasions. They had commenced that 
meeting for mutual assistance and encouragement in the 
ways of God. I was glad to observe that a substantial 
brick building was erecting for them, in which they can 
meet on the Sabbath. It is large enough to hold four 
hundred people. This was preparatory to a pastor 
settling in the place. A great change has been produced 
in public opinion, and the conduct of the people, in 
general, is much improved. 

This day brought us into the valley of Wyoming — a 
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name familiar to all who are acquainted with Campbell's 
" Gertrude." We travelled along the whole length of it, 
and a beautiful valley it is. We encountered another 
storm, which obliged us to take shelter in a cottage. As 
this happened to be nearly opposite to the place where 
the massacre of Americans took place, we had leisure to 
indulge in the recollections awakened by the scene. It 
was only lately that the bones of the murdered victims 
were collected and interred in a large trench. A monu- 
ment is now being erected to record the melancholy 
event. Tomahawks and arrow-heads are found near the 
spot. We saw to-day the ravages made by the storm — 
hundreds of trees had been torn up by the roots ; many 
of them being broken and shattered by the violence of 
the hurricane; while the corn, now five and six feet 
high, in some places on the banks of the Susquehannah, 
was lying nearly prostrate on the ground. We observed 
that the wheat harvest had commenced in some shel- 
tered places. The soil of the district through which we 
were passing appeared fertile. Many delightful spots 
present themselves on the banks of the soft-flowing 
river — the favourite haunt of the last lingering tribes of 
Indians, who struggled in vain against the united attacks 
of alcohol and the white men. Brainerd, indeed, tried to 
do them good, and some were saved by his labour* ; but 
the place that once knew them, knows them no more 
for ever ! 

Wilksbarre, where we remained all night, under. the hos- 
pitable roof of the Rev. Mr. Dorrance, is situated at the 
end of the valley, and was called Wyoming originally. 
It contains rather more than two thousand inhabitants. 
There are three places of worship, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, and Methodist.* I found the plan adopted here 

* See Appendix. 
x 2 
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of building a church at the united expense of two deno- 
minations, and each using it alternately. This isdthe 
case, I understand, in other new settlements, ifhen 
neither sect is strong enough to build & suitable .place 
of their own ; but it is not found to answer. Jealousies 
are produced, and it is very difficult to arrange opposing 
claims so as to please both parties. 

On the 16th we proceeded in the stage, and with 
difficulty we reached Berwick. The roads were the worst 
that I had yet seen in these hilly regions, two and three 
miles an hour being our rate of travelling the greater 
part of the day. It was not till 9 a.m. of the 17th that 
the stage reached Danville, forty-six miles from Wilks- 
barre. Here I rested for the day ; and parted from my 
relative, who had accompanied me thus far. I found 
Danville in a very interesting condition, as it regarded 
religion. 'One or two revivals of religion have lately 
taken place, ,and one hundred and twenty persons 
have been added to the church. Many in the best 
informed, and most influential classes of society, have 
bowed to the authority of Christ, and professed to be his 
disciples. It was very animating to mingle in the society 
of those new converts, old enough to have tested the 
reality of their profession, but possessing all the fresh- 
ness *and ardour of young disciples. There were some 
" old disciples" too, who rejoice in this work of God. 
I met with one lady of ninety -four ; she had some of the 
infirmities of age, but was still able to converse on the 
great subjects of religion with perfect correctness. Her 
daughter was present ; she is about seventy : her grand- 
daughter also, who is forty, and a great-granddaughter, 
in her teens. There were four generations ; three of 
them, at least, the servants of God. I had intended to 
leave in the evening, but was prevailed on to stay, and 
at an hour's notice we had a company of two hundred 
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and fifty people in the lecture-room, where I addressed 
them. God has greatly honoured the labours of the 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Dunlap, of the Presbyterian 
church,* and he rejoices in his success. 

The population amounts to about 1500 people. There 
are three places of worship ; viz. Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
and Methodist. About 850 persons attend, of whom 
325 are communicants. There are besides six Sabbath 
schools, containing 320 children. There is a Tempe- 
rance Society, which is prospering. I was assured, by 
those who knew the place, that ardent spirits are not 
used in the town, either by religious or irreligious 
families. Indeed, the face of society has been greatly 
altered, owing to the influential character of many of 
those who have decidedly embraced the gospel. 

On the 18th I passed through the town of Northumber- 
land, at which place the northern and western branches 
of the Susquehannah river form a junction. The scenery 
at this place is very beautiful. It was in this town that 
Dr. Priestley lived for a number of years, after coming 
to this country in 1792. He died here in 1804. Having 
to remain a few hours, waiting for the stage, I made 
inquiry of some religious friends as to the effect pro- 
duced by his residence here, and the efforts he made to 
propagate his peculiar opinions. It might have been 
expected that this would be the head quarters of Unita- 
rianism in this State ; but I ascertained that there was 
not even a place of worship for that denomination. The 
only place where error is preached is a very small Univer- 
salist meeting-house, where few attend. I found, how- 
ever, that this town had not been favoured, as the 
neighbouring towns had, with revivals of religion. The 
Presbyterian congregation is without a pastor, though 

* See Appendix. 
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they had regular preaching every Sabbath by means of 
stated supplies. Religion is not flourishing here, as in 
other places where I have been. 

I was amused in passing through the small town of 
New Berlin, in Union County, to find a number of the 
inhabitants, , at their doors and in the streets, employed 
in reading newspapers. On inquiring the reason, I 
found that it was publishing-day; and that three 
different newspapers are printed every week, two in 
English, and one in German. The population is between 
four and five hundred persons ! I got a copy of each. 
They were rather curiosities in their way. One was 
Masonic, and the others anti-Masonic. It appears that 
the division of the public mind, on the subject of 
Masonry, has led to the publication of a great number of 
newspapers on both sides. The whole appearance and 
character of the journals were insignificant ; but this 
was not surprising in such a small place, and with such 
a small circulation. Three cents was the price ; though 
even this is not charged to strangers. 

I travelled the whole night, and late on the evening 
of the 19th, arrived at Ebensburgh, and determined to 
remain over the Sabbath. I had a strong inducement 
to do so, for I had previously heard that there was a 
Welsh settlement at this place. I was very desirous to 
become acquainted with the condition of the people, and 
learn as many particulars, as I could respecting their 
past history. Ebensburgh is about eighty miles from 
Lewis town, which we had left early in the morning, 
taking eighteen hours to go that distance. During the 
whole day we travelled over a mountainous region, 
approaching nearer and nearer to the Alleghany Ridge, 
till we actually crossed it. The mountain over which 
we passed is the highest in this part of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, being more than two thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea. This town is on a table mountain, 
belonging to a lower ridge of hills, that runs parallel 
with the highest range of mountains. These elevated 
and uncleared regions, seem the favourite residence of 
snakes of various kinds. The driver of the stage killed 
a very large rattlesnake on the road to-day ; and others 
of a harmless description were destroyed by some of the 
passengers. The company in the stage was the worst 
that I have yet met with since I travelled in this country. 
Horse-racers, swearers, and immoderate devourers of 
tobacco in its most offensive forms. Lewistown contains 
about four thousand inhabitants, and has six places of 
worship.* 

The road from Lewistown led us along the course of 
the Juniata, and the line of the canal between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. The difficulties which have 
been overcome in forming this chain of canals by the aid 
of the waters of the Susquehanna, Juniata, and Alleghany 
rivers, have oeen numerous and great. Traversing the 
whole State of Pennsylvania, from east to west, they 
open communications with agricultural and mineral dis- 
tricts of great extent. There was something very strik- 
ing presented in this day's journey. We sometimes 
ascended to the height of six or seven hundred feet, 
approaching nearer and nearer to the immense forests 
that covered the more elevated regions. On looking to 
the left, down abrupt descents, we saw, at their base, the 
Juniata silently pursuing its course through the defiles 
of the mountains, and the canal sometimes parallel with 
it, and sometimes diverging from it to find a more 
favourable level. We saw the work of man mingling in 
striking contrast with the stupendous works of God. 
The skill of man had surmounted mighty obstacles, and 

* See Appendix. 
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was now conveying, through that solitary region, the 
productions of both hemispheres. Ever and anon, the 
eye caught the canal boats, pursuing their slow but regu- 
lar course through mountains almost unpeopled, and 
exhibiting the triumphs of science in her most useful 
forms, in the midst of the wildness and silence of the 
native rocks and forests. 

I found the inn at this place crowded by persons, 
some of whom had come a considerable distance to 
attend a " protracted meeting," which had begun some 
days before, and was to close on the Sabbath evening. 
I was glad that I had arrived in time to witness its ter- 
mination. The landlord and his wife were both from 
Wales. 

The protracted meeting was held by the Baptist 
denomination. The services had been held in their 
chapel on the former days; but when the Sabbath 
arrived, it was found too small to accommodate the 
additional crowds that had arrived. They accordingly 
had the use of the Congregational place of worship, 
which is much larger than their own. 

I attended the meeting in the morning, and heard 
one of the most talented of the preachers, who had come 
from a, distance. His discourse was sensible, rather 
argumentative, and by no means fitted to excite the 
passions. It was dry and formal, and deficient in that 
energy and fire which I had expected. There was 
nothing in the preaching, or in the appearance of the 
congregation, to disapprove of. On the contrary, the 
doctrines of the gospel were correctly stated, and the 
people listened to them with deep and silent attention. 
I saw no movement, nor any visible indication of 
peculiar feeling among them. Another of the ministers 
preached in the Welsh language in the afternoon, to a 
Cro wded congregation. I passed the door of the place 
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of worship, and heard the speaker addressing the people, 
with all the energy that is peculiar to ministers from the 
principality, when they speak in their native tongue. 
Judging from the perfect stillness of the congregation, 
I should suppose that he was speaking with good effect. 

When I returned to the inn, I found the landlord at 
home, which rather surprised me. It appeared, however, 
that though he came from Wales, he did not understand 
Welsh. From him I learnt some interesting particulars 
respecting the settlement ; but he referred me for full 
information to Judge Roberts, the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church. It was pleasing to think, that the 
colony which arrived first at this place, had brought with 
them from their own mountains and valleys the institu- 
tions of religion. Many delightful associations were 
awakened in my mind, by finding these settlers more 
than four thousand miles from their native hills, and yet 
not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which 
they had heard in their youth. The truth of God is the 
same whether preached on the mountains of Alleghany, or 
those of Wales. They had the additional privilege of 
hearing it, in the language which, above all other tongues, 
is sweet to them ; so that the very sound might be called 
a joyful sound in their ears. 

After the service, I sought an interview with the pastor 
to whom I had been referred, for information. I did 
not mention my name ; but merely expressed a desire 
to be made acquainted with any particulars respecting 
the settlement, which might be interesting to a stranger, 
who had come from the mother country. He frankly 
expressed his readiness to do so, but I saw that he 
looked as if he wished to know who I was. I found it 
would be more courteous to tell him. When he heard my 
name, he knew at once my errand, for the numerous 
religious newspapers of the country travel even across 
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these mountains. The firm grasp of his hand expressed 
his welcome and his joy in seeing a brother from the old 
country there. " You must preach," said he. I declined, 
for I was much exhausted by my previous journey, and 
needed rest But, as was too frequently the case, no 
denial would be taken. He urged compliance more 
strongly, on the ground that the Deputation was from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. They 
were Welsh, he said ; they were also Congregationalists; 
and it would be hard indeed, if one of the delegates from 
the Welsh, as well as from the English, churches should 
be there and not address them. It was the first time, 
he added, since the settlement, thirty-seven years ago, 
that an English minister had been in the town, and, 
therefore, I must preach. What could I do ? Necessity 
was laid upon me, especially when he went out, and 
immediately returned with several Baptist ministers, who 
united their requests with his. 

The service of the evening was, to me, peculiarly 
interesting. The place of worship was quite filled. 
After I had addressed the people, the preacher of the 
morning followed up what 1 had said, by a renewed and 
solemn appeal to the congregation, to decide instantly 
for God. By this time some of the people seemed much 
affected. Their moistened eyes and expressive coun- 
tenances showed the interest they took in the services; 
but, beyond this, I saw no movement, no physical 
excitement of any kind. All was silent among the 
people, except once or twice a subdued sigh, which 
broke on the stillness of the worship, and marked the 
emotion of a heart that sought relief. When the 
minister closed his address, he invited those persons, 
whose minds were seriously impressed, who desired 
salvation and the prayers of the church on their behalf, to 
move to the "anxious seats" immediately before the pulpit 
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I confess I was taken by surprise. I did not expect that 
such a proceeding would have been resorted to on this 
occasion. I hope my dislike to this new measure 
was not the result of prejudice : I had read, conversed, 
and thought much on the subject. I had seen the plan 
attempted to be carried into effect in one or two instances ; 
and the decided conviction to which my mind had come, 
was — that it was injudicious, and was fitted to do great 
injury. It has always appeared to me something like 
an outrage on the feelings of those who were humbled 
before God, and were ready to shrink from the presence 
of their fellow-men, under a deep consciousness of 
personal guilt. It was enough to have this contrite 
feeling, without being called on to come openly forth 
from their fellow-worshippers, and then to place them- 
selves in a prominent situation, before a large assembly, 
exposed to the gaze of the curious and irreligious, as well 
as to the kind and encouraging looks of Christians. A 
more private and tender mode of treatment seemed 
better fitted to accomplish the important design which 
the friends of this plan profess to have in view. 

On this occasion, these and other thoughts passed 
through my mind. I wished the minister had not asked 
those who were impressed to occupy the seats already 
named. As he had done it, I was desirous to mark the 
effect upon the people. That there were some present, 
whose minds were seriously impressed, I have little 
doubt; and that, in another way, they would have 
sought and gladly received christian counsel, I am quite 
prepared to believe. But, in this instance, the invitation 
was not accepted. Not one person arose to move to the 
front pews. There seemed to be a shrinking of the 
people from this hasty and public avowal of their senti- 
ments, feelings, or intentions ; and I was not prepared 
to condemn them. I considered that they acted 
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modestly and judiciously. The invitation was repeated : 
still it failed to produce compliance. Of course, I had 
no right to interfere openly ; but I thought it my duty 
to whisper in the ear of the minister, who was beside me 
in the pulpit, that, perhaps, it would be better not to 
persevere in inviting them to the anxious seat; that 
more good would probably result from the services of the 
day, if those who were under serious concern about 
their souls were to remain and converse with the 
ministers, or meet them next morning, for the same 
purpose. He took the hint in a christian spirit, and 
adopted the plan. I have not heard the result of this 
protracted meeting. 

I had a brief interview with Mr. Roberts after the 
service. I found him a pious and simple-minded man, 
deeply interested about the welfare of the people com- 
mitted to his care* He communicated some affecting 
particulars respecting the early settlement of the colony 
in this place. There was not, however, time to give me 
all the information I was anxious to obtain. He was so 
kind as to promise to write out some facts connected 
with the history and present condition of the place, and 
send it to me before I left America.* I parted from him 
with feelings of great respect, and cherishing the hope 
of meeting again in a better country* 

In the evening, the landlord requested me to conduct 
family worship. I was pleased with the request. We 
had a large family party, as some of the strangers had 

• Mr. Roberts fulfilled his promise. His letter will be found in 
the Appendix. I have preferred giving it in his own simple style, 
that the friends of the writer in Wales and elsewhere may see 
some of the trials which a colony, though composed of Chris- 
tians, may expect to meet with in a foreign land. In one or two 
instances, minute details are omitted, as they could not be gene- 
rally interesting. In such cases, however, the aggregate of 
numbers is given. 
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not departed. Early in the morning, before the stage 
left, I requested the landlord to tell me what I had to 
pay. " Nothing" was the quick reply. I insisted on 
giving him what was proper ; but he peremptorily re- 
fused, and added, — " I am glad to have had a minister 
of the gospel under my roof: that is my reward." I 
yielded, and accepted of his hospitality in the name of 
a disciple. 

I leave this place in an hour or two, for Pittsburgh. 
I shall remember the Sabbath spent here with feelings 
of pleasure. This christian colony appears prospering, 
and, in some measure, to appreciate the religious ad- 
vantages they possess. 



LETTER VIII. 

I arrived safely at the Pittsburgh Hotel on Monday 
evening, the 21st of July. Two or three months ago 
we were invited by the Rev. A. D. Campbell, one of the 
clergymen of the town, to visit Pittsburgh, and to take 
up our abode with him. We promised to do so, if we 
should journey so far West* I have received from him 
a frank and christian welcome. He resides about two 
miles from the town, in a beautiful situation, command- 
ing a fine view of the Ohio, and the numerous vessels 
on it. There is near his house a maple grove, which 
furnishes a pleasant shade, though even there the ther- 
mometer was 88° on the day of my arrival. The 
ground around the house is finely undulated, more like 
die fields around Durham than any locality I have been 
in before. Indeed, the whole scene around me is more 
like home than most I have yet met with. The only 
un-English thing within my view, is the Indian corn. 
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There is a large field of it just before my window, eight 
or nine feet high, with its silky tassels waving in the 
wind. Next to this, there is a good field of wheat, but 
it is so dwarfish and feeble compared with the other, 
that it seems less beautiful than at home, where it has 
no such competitor to overtop its rich and golden ears. 
My host has pointed out to me in his garden various 
trees and shrubs, which he loves to cherish as reminis- 
cences of a visit he made to England some years ago. 
He has imported young plants of the thorn, in order to 
imitate what he so much admired in our country — our 
hawthorn hedges. These and the laburnum tree he is 
endeavouring to naturalize. There is nothing I miss 
more in this western region than the beautiful divisions 
of our fields. I am not yet reconciled to the Virginian, 
or worm-fences, or dry stone walls, as substitutes for 
our green hedge-rows, so luxuriantly adorned with roses 
and woodbine. Pittsburgh itself is a very extraordinary 
place. The bustle and the smoke might be thought 
disagreeable ; but there are points of interest which 
make one forget these trifling inconveniences. Sixty 
years ago the town had no existence. The ground on 
which it stands was then covered with a forest, the 
abode of wild beasts, and the hunting ground of red 
men. Few white men were seen, except those employed 
to defend the border settlements on the east of the 
Alleghany mountains. Fort Pitt was erected, chiefly as 
a defence against the Indians and the French, but there 
was no resident population beyond what was required 
for that purpose. After this part of the Valley of the 
Mississippi had been entered upon by the Americans, 
the locality of Fort Pitt was found to be a most suitable 
place for manufacturing and commercial enterprise. The 
Alleghany and Monongehela rivers here form a junction, 
and their united waters, under the name of the Ohio, 
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open a communication with all that immense country 
which takes its name from the Mississippi. And again, 
that mighty river, uniting with the Ohio, flows on till it 
empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico, its whole course 
extending to more than two thousand miles. At the 
early period I have referred to these majestic streams 
were navigated only by the slight canoes of the Indians. 
Now they are covered with large and convenient steam- 
boats, which convey thousands of passengers into the 
western wilds, and bear, even to the inhabitants of 
Mexico, the fruits of Pittsburgh industry. In one of 
my daily walks through the town, I saw lying at the 
wharf twenty -five steam-boats, each capable of contain- 
ing four or five hundred passengers, in their cabins and 
on deck. One hundred and forty-five now navigate 
this mighty stream. But besides these facilities for 
intercourse with the West and South, there is also a 
communication with the trade of the wide Atlantic and 
the rich stores of Europe. So late as forty years ago, 
it was with difficulty a horse could cross the mountains 
with those commodities which the few inhabitants of 
Pittsburgh at that time needed. There is now a canal 
from the town to the foot of the Alleghanies, a rail-way 
across them, and another canal joining it, reaching to 
Philadelphia. 

There is another natural advantage, of incalculable 
value to a manufacturing town, and that is, the abun- 
ance of coal to be found in the neighbourhood. There 
are here literally solid mountains of coal. The openings 
made for the purpose of working it more resemble our 
lead-mines than our coal-pits, being cut horizontally 
into the sides of the hills. By means of inclined planes, 
the coals are brought to the very furnaces of some of 
the foundries. Large quantities of them are also shipped 
oh? to very distant places. 
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The most celebrated manufactures of Pittsburgh are 
those of glass, iron, and cotton ; and the trade carried 
on in these articles is immense. Under the guidance of 
my kind host, I have visited the principal manufac- 
tories. One of the principal glass manufacturers men- 
tioned an amusing incident. Some Indians had been 
as a delegation to Washington, about some claims for 
reserved lands ; and they spent a few days here on their 
return. One of them, a chief, had seen all that was 
curious in Baltimore and Philadelphia, without being 
much excited. While here, he visited the glass-house, 
and watched all the various operations with great appa- 
rent interest. At length, he saw the process of making 
some cream-jugs. The body of the jug was formed 
first, and when the material of the handle was fixed and 
formed, it was found to be a perfect vessel. Seeing all 
this produced from molten glass, the chief could restrain 
himself no longer. He rushed forward to the workman, 
took him by the hand, and declared he must have the 
spirit of . the great Father within him, or he could not 
have performed such a wonder. 

Considering that four-fifths of the town have been 
built within the last twenty or thirty years, I have been 
astonished at its old appearance. It is much like one 
of our second-rate manufacturing towns. To this re- 
semblance, the coal-smoke no doubt "contributes a good 
deal. The houses in general are substantially built of 
brick. A considerable number of them are handsome 
and commodious ; and in calling on various individuals, 
I found every house well furnished ; some, indeed, ele- 
gantly so. Very few of the frame houses, so common 
in the small country towns, are to be found here. The 
churches also are large and well finished. One is now 
being erected, which is to cost 30,000 dollars (about 
6,5002.) 
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I had the pleasure, on Wednesday, the 23d, of seeing 
a minister, who came to this State three years ago, from 
a place near Birmingham. He had heard that I was 
coming here, and he travelled thirty miles to meet me, 
and to hear some particulars about friends at home. 
This affords peculiar enjoyment to those who, like him, ' 
have chosen this land as the place to live in, and in 
which to die ; and who yet feel a strong and warm 
attachment to the land of their fathers, and to friends 
left behind, whom they never expect to meet again in 
this world. I was glad to hear of the success of this 
good man. He has become the pastor of a parish where 
the congregation is good, and the church large and pro- 
sperous. He has bought a farm of one hundred acres, 
and has a salary sufficient to support him. He is well 
known to the ministers of Pittsburgh, and highly re- 
pected by them. He came to this country with the 
highest testimonials from well-known ministers in Eng- 
land ; and no man who has these will fail to meet with 
a cordial reception from brethren in the West. Let 
character be well guaranteed, and it will gain their con- 
fidence at once, frankly and wholly. 

In all my intercourse with the ministers of this town, 
the professors of the Theological Institution, and pious 
laymen connected with benevolent and religious societies, 
I find enlightened views of christian policy. The reli- 
gious interests of the world appear to receive much of 
their attention ; and I find among them all a decided 
affection for the father land. They admit their obliga- 
tions to this country, and express their warmest wishes 
for our increasing happiness and prosperity. The affairs 
of England command as great a share of attention in 
this distant quarter as in any other part of the country ; 
and uninterrupted peace and harmony between the two 
nations is the object of universal desire. 

VOL II. Y 
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Our usual dining-room is a verandah, open on one 
side to an orchard, and the green hill beyond it. The 
party that assembled to-day in this cool retreat was 
intelligent and agreeable. The freest remarks were 
allowed with regard to their institutions. The religious 
and political character of the country was amply dis- 
cussed. They seemed to apprehend no danger to their 
political constitution, except that which would arise if 
ignorance were allowed to prevail. They appear to feel 
deeply that, with an elective franchise so extensive as 
theirs, their condition would be most alarming, unless 
knowledge, and knowledge founded on religion, pervade 
the mass of society. This appears essential to the right 
exercise of their political privileges — to set them alike 
free from the power of the despot and the arts of the 
demagogue. The elective franchise cannot now be 
limited ; what remains to be done, is to diffuse know- 
ledge in every direction, and by placing the population 
under the influence of healthy moral principles, to secure 
peace and liberty. The establishment of schools bearing 
an essentially religious character is unquestionably im- 
portant. But the absence of taxes on knowledge, also 
afford great facilities for doing good. 

There can be little doubt that our own country, also, 
would be greatly benefitted by the removal of all taxes 
on knowledge. The wiser people are, the better it is 
for good governments, and the more difficult to excite 
commotion among them. The press is the safety-valve 
of the public mind. Political as well as religious know- 
ledge should be as widely diffused as possible among a 
free people. Let information come to every cottage ; 
let it be of that decidedly useful kind which every judi- 
cious friend of the people must value and approve ; and 
good will assuredly result. If the tax on paper was 
removed, and the duty on newspaper stamps repealed, a 
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mighty impulse would be given to the community. 
Instead of six or twelve mechanics going into the ale- 
house to read one newspaper among them all, each of 
their families might have one at home. And thus the 
poor man's fireside would acquire new charms for him- 
self, while he felt the pleasure of communicating enter- 
tainment and information to his household. Bibles, 
tracts, and magazines, might also be circulated to a much 
greater extent than they are at present. These remarks 
have been suggested to me by what I have seen here. 
I have no doubt that commercial prosperity is promoted, 
in an equal degree, with the cause of religion, by the 
means just referred to. 

Yesterday, the 24th instant, I met with the Board of 
Directors of the Western Foreign Missionary Society. 
The progress of this Society has been equal to that of 
our most favoured institutions at home. Its income for 
the last year was seventeen thousand dollars, and it has 
only been two years in existence. There is something 
almost romantic in its history. It is only about fifty years 
since the first preacher passed over the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, into the Valley of the Mississippi. This was a 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. M'Millan. There were few 
inhabitants then ; and for some time he laboured almost 
alone. Two or three years ago, this venerable and 
apostolic man visited the churches which he was instru- 
mental in planting. And, in the Synod of Pittsburgh, 
three are now twenty-three thousand communicants, and 
about a hundred thousand hearers of the gospel, besides 
christian churches of other denominations. But not only 
has this good been effected for the people themselves. 
In this infant town they have begun to feel for, and to 
assist the heathen. How surprising that, from this 
distant region, messengers of peace should be sent forth 
to Northern India, Western Africa, and even to Jerusalem 

y 2 
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itself. The two former countries already have devoted 
and well-trained missionaries from this Society; and 
arrangements are now making to establish missions in 
Palestine, in Asia Minor, and in China. We have been 
told of the surprise expressed by certain custom-house 
officers in one of the European ports, at finding a ship's 
papers dated Pittsburgh. No less surprising will it be 
to the christian traveller, to meet, amidst the ruins of 
the Seven Churches, or the mountains of Judea, mis- 
sionaries sent from a spot in the other hemisphere* 
perhaps unknown to him even by name, and itself but 
recently blessed with gospel light. One of the mission- 
aries in Northern India, from some of his letters which 
I have read, appears to be a peculiarly devoted and 
noble-minded man. He is a son of the Honourable 
Walter Lowrie, clerk to the Senate of the United States, 
at Washington. After finishing his studies at college, 
he offered his services to the Western Missionary So- 
ciety. He left his father's house, the comforts, and 
the distinction which he possessed at home, for the cause 
of Christ ; and his communications breathe the spirit of 
him who counted it an honour to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Influenced by that christian liberality which 
is best suited to the character of an evangelist, he desires 
to cooperate with men of kindred minds from other 
societies, or of different denominations, wherever he 
may meet with them. I observe that he has brought 
before the board of directors here, the circumstances of 
a numerous tribe hitherto overlooked in the efforts of 
christian benevolence. I refer to the Seik nation, con- 
taining between one and two millions of people, and 
occupying a considerable part of Lahore, a part of 
Moultaw, and those districts of the Province of Delhi, 
which lie between the Jumina and the Sutledge. The 
directors are anxious that the London Missionary Society, 
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with which they seem best acquainted, should cooperate 
with them in this interesting field of christian enter- 
prise ; and they have requested me to state their wishes 
to the directors in London. Various resolutions were 
passed at the meeting yesterday, expressive of their 
sympathy with the exertions and the success of kindred 
institutions in England ; as well as reciprocating the 
friendly regards of our Congregational Union. They 
appear desirous to open a correspondence with the direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society, in order to 
receive advice in matters respecting which they have, as 
yet, had little experience. I was much pleased with 
the business habits of the committee, and with the 
warmth and affection of their feeling towards the British 
churches. I noticed here, as I have done elsewhere, 
that much of the success of religious institutions in this 
country may be traced to the talents, devotedness, 
and general efficiency of the official agents of those 
societies. 

On returning from the meeting, I visited the Western 
Theological Institution, which stands in an elevated 
situation. It is a spacious building, and convenient for 
its intended purpose. It is one hundred and fifty feet 
long, seventy feet wide, and three stories high ; and can 
comfortably accommodate about one hundred students. 
Nearly forty young men are now in the house. The 
library, as might be expected, is small — only five thou- 
sand volumes. Nearly two thousand of these were 
obtained by the Rev. A. D. Campbell, from friends in 
our country. This portion of the library is placed by 
itself and each book labelled, "English and Hootch 
Library." It gave me great pleasure to look over the 
names of the donors, inserted in the first blank page, 
and to find thus recorded the liberality of many whom 
I know and esteem. They have, in this way, rendered 
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an essential service to the institution. And these hooks 
form a link of union and attachment between Britain 
and America. They are pledges of friendly regard on 
the part of those who bestowed them. And the rising 
ministry, educated in this seminary, while receiving 
benefit from their perusal, cannot but feel their best 
affections drawn towards the father land. 



LETTER IX. 

On the 25th, I visited one of the coal-hills which I 
mentioned in my letter from Pittsburgh. The heat in 
the town was intense, at least 90° in the shade. "V^e 
had to climb the hill for half a mile, in rather a winding 
direction, and there were no trees to shelter us. When 
we arrived at the mine, two-thirds from the base of the 
hill, we were too much heated to enter it immediately. 
We therefore stopped for a little time in a shed. We 
then walked into the mine for thirty or forty paces ; but 
the atmosphere was so cold and damp that I felt obliged 
to return. I, however, saw the process, and learned 
some particulars respecting the circumstances of the 
workmen. The tunnel, or arched way, which leads to 
the interior of the hill, was high enough to admit of our 
walking nearly erect ; and a railway is carried along, by 
which the coals are conveyed in waggons to the outside. 
The number of persons employed is much smaller than 
in the principal collieries of our country. 

The same day, I called on a minister, the Rev. J. F. 
Shermerhorn, of the Reformed Dutch Church, who had 
been living for three years among the Indians, as a 
commissioner from the Government. He gave me some 
accounts respecting these aborigines. He seemed, how- 
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ever, to be so deeply interested in the mission of my 
colleague and myself to America, that he dwelt more on 
that topic than any other. Seldom have 1 heard any 
individual express more affection for our beloved country 
than he did. And his situation was such as to give 
peculiar force to all he said. He was so ill that he was 
obliged to be supported in bed ; while one of his 
children was fanning him, to prevent exhaustion and 
fainting. His health had been for some time declining; 
and when he arrived at Pittsburgh, he was unable to 
proceed to Utica, his usual place of residence. His looks 
indicated extreme feebleness, but he seemed to receive 
new energy when speaking of Britain, of British authors, 
and the British churches. He expressed his joy that the 
plan of delegation had been thought of; and his wish 
that it might promote the kindest feelings between the 
two nations. He had heard I was in the town, and 
wished to see me, that he might tell me his views on the 
subject. I was much impressed with his conversation ; 
it looked like the dying testimony of a good man in 
favour of that christian union which it was the object of 
our mission to confirm. But what especially interested 
me was the fact, that while he spoke so warmly of 
Britain, it was always in connexion with the conversion 
of the world. The moral power which the two nation* 
possess, and which he was so anxious to see combined m 
accomplishing the salvation, and securing the Hbertfe* of 
men, appeared to be the great subject that occupied his 
mind. ' His zeal and animation were too great U/r his 
enfeebled frame ; and while I listened to him with 
delight, I feared he was shortening his few Ttm**h'tn% 
days by over exertion. 

We united in presenting supplications U> th* ihf'/n* '/ 
grace for both countries, and for all who J//ve tmt l/#'i 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, as well as (r/r (/antlft*, I iSmn 
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left him, expecting never to meet him again, till we meet 
before the throne of God. These are seasons of deep 
and hallowed interest — moments when the realities of 
religion press powerfully on the mind, and when we feel 
as if in the immediate presence of Deity. To meet for 
the first and last time a fellow-christian who appeared to 
be rapidly hastening into eternity ; and to hear him ex- 
press his confidence in God — his love to the people of 
God throughout the world — his desire for the spread of 
the gospel — and his happiness in the prospect of meeting 
with all the friends of the Redeemer at last, was a pri- 
vilege of no common order. 

I left Pittsburgh on the evening of the 25th, and 
reached Bedford Springs the evening following. The 
journey across the Alleghanies was slow, and in some 
parts rather dangerous. The declivities of the road are 
considerable, and the drag seems to be very little used 
in these parts. 

How different from the mountains I have seen in my 
own country are these ! What they lose in sublimity by 
the comparison they gain in beauty, being clothed to the 
very top with luxuriant and lofty trees. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine scenes more full of interest and variety than 
those of the morning's ride. As the sun ascended, masses 
of cloud still floated around the hills ; but the eye rested 
on one, whose elevated peak, with its crown of verdure, 
rose far above them, penetrating into a clearer and purer 
region. But the scenery varied every moment as the 
road ascended and descended, crossing one ridge after 
another. While gazing on some magnificent group of 
hills that seemed retiring from the view, and escaping 
into the distance, a deep valley would suddenly open 
before us. And here the hand of man had ventured to 
invade the forest. A little spot was cleared— the log 
hut was erected — and corn was growing amidst the trunks 
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and wrecks of stately trees. Farther on, a wider range 
of cleared land presented itself to the view. The rivulet, 
which could only have flowed a mile or two from its 
source in the mountains, was seen directed into a narrow 
channel ; and formed the moving power of a miniature 
corn-mill, erected for the convenience of the owner and 
his neighbours. For thirty miles, these alternations of 
hill and valley continued till we felt as if we should 
never see the plain again. Yet, each dark recess or 
sunny glade presented some new feature of wildness or 
of beauty which effectually beguiled the otherwise te- 
dious progress of our heavily -loaded vehicle. When, 
however, we suddenly emerged from these, and found 
ourselves on the summit of the last Alleghany range, all 
that had previously charmed us was forgotten in the 
magnificent spectacle which opened on our sight. An 
immense plain, extending to hundreds of miles, iay 
spread out at our feet. We stopt to gaze on it for a few 
moments, but it almost seemed too vast to contemplate 
at once. While we slowly performed the gradual de- 
scent of eight or ten miles, we had more leisure to grasp 
the more prominent points around the spacious horizon. 
I shall never forget the scenes of that morning ; the 
reality has passed away for ever, but recollection brings 
the picture vividly before the mind. 

I spent the Sabbath at Bedford, where I heard a 
sermon twice in the Presbyterian church. In the inn, I 
met with christian people from various sections of the 
Union, some of them from the Southern States. I find 
a respect for, and an attention to, religion, in the inns of 
this country, which I never observed in England. The 
books, lying in the different rooms, as well as those to 
be found in the small library of the landlord's parlour, 
are chiefly religious books, reprints ' of our standard 
works. Owen, Bunyan, and Doddridge ; Boston and 
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Scott ; are thus presented to the notice of the passing 
traveller. The governor of the State twice attended the 
church to-day. 

Early on Monday morning I pursued my journey, hut 
had not proceeded far, before I was taken ill. The cholera 
was in Pittsburgh while I was there. I had seen one of the 
steam-boats come in from New Orleans, which had lost 
ten passengers, and two more were then dying. I had 
now every reason to think that I was seized with that 
disease. 1 persevered, however, in travelling, till ten 
o'clock, when I was compelled to stop at an inn, at 
Chambersburgh, and allow the stage to go on without 
me. Having used the ordinary remedies, I lay down, 
quite exhausted, and my spirits, as you may suppose, 
much depressed. Far from home, separated from my 
companion, and in the midst of strangers, I had never 
felt so ill or so desolate in all my previous wanderings, 
as at that moment. " There is a Friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother ;" and his presence was not with- 
drawn from that remote corner; but the thoughts of 
home in such a situation were painful. In the midst of 
my solitary musings, the landlady came in, looked at me, 
and said, " Are you one of the gentlemen from England ?" 
I replied, that I was from England. "Yes, but I mean, 
are you one of the ministers who came from England as a 
deputation to the Presbyterian church ?" When I stated 
that I was one of the individuals referred to^I found 
that this was at once a passport to her confidence, and 
secured for me immediate and unremitting attention. 
She and her husband did all that the kindest friends 
could have done for me. But my curiosity was excited, 
to know how they had found me out. Here again, one 
of the religious newspapers had been my pioneer, by 
making them acquainted with the arrival of the depu- 
tation in America, the names of its members, and its 
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subsequent movements. Seeing mine in the way-bill 
and on my luggage, they concluded who I was. The 
aged minister of the town soon called on me, at the 
request of my kind hostess, and remained with me a 
considerable time. 

Chambersburgh contains a population of between 
three and four thousand. For this population, there are 
eight places of worship.* There are a good many 
Germans in this part of the State. Two of the congre- 
gations here consist of German Lutherans. Only one 
of the eight, and that a small congregation, professedly 
holds heterodox opinions. 

After remaining till Tuesday, I felt so much recovered, 
that, finding there was room in the stage, I proceeded 
towards Philadelphia. The valley, through which I 
travelled for nearly seventy miles, is very beautiful and 
•well cultivated, chiefly settled by Germans. The cot- 
tages and farm houses are of brick ; the barns, &c. are 
superior to most that I have seen in the other States. The 
crops of wheat were standing in the sheaf, and appeared 
to be good. Some fields were only being cut down. 
Seeing no gleaners, I remarked the circumstance to some 
of the passengers. They declared they had never seen 
any. They said that the poorer people could find more 
advantageous employment, both for themselves and their 
children. The German settlers have beautiful teams of 
horses. Every thing around them wears an air of plenty 
and comfort. As we passed along in the afternoon, we 
saw the old ladies, sitting in the porches of their dwellings, 
with their children and grandchildren around them. 
Their dress, which was quite foreign, at once pointed out 
their origin ; and they also retain many ancient customs 
of their fathers. It was pleasant to see their prosperous 

* Appendix. 
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condition, and to think that they enjoy freedom and 
security, greater than what their own land afforded. 
But this pleasure is mingled with the fear, that they are 
not in a state of spiritual prosperity. I have elsewhere 
alluded to the indifference of this class of settlers in 
general, to the means of education. In this respect, they 
resemble the Roman Catholics more than Protestant 
denominations. One of the natural effects is, that they 
are cold and formal in their religious observances ; and 
they seem to regard modern improvements in science 
with equal apathy. It is, however, exceedingly difficult 
to obtain full and correct information respecting the real 
condition of the Germans. We passed through the town 
of Lancaster, which contains ten thousand inhabitants. 
It has eleven places of worship. There is a railroad 
from thence to Philadelphia, about sixty-eight miles. 
It has been recently finished, and there are not, as yet, 
any locomotive carriages on it. Our travelling was 
tedious for a railroad, about six miles an hour, including 
several stoppages. 

When I arrived here, I found that many of the friends 
we met with in May were absent. At this season, the 
large cities are thinned of thousands of their inhabitants : 
and I do not wonder that all get away who can do so. 
For two or three days past the thermometer has averaged 
88 or 90 degrees in the shade ; and the heat is here 
almost intolerable. It was 94 in the shade, in Walnut- 
street, at one o'clock on the 29th. My anxiety to 
receive letters from England did not suffer me to remain 
here ; I therefore passed rapidly on to New York, where 
I expected to find several packets awaiting me. None 
can know, but those who have experienced it, the load 
of suspense that presses upon the heart of a traveller 
when long deprived of communications from home. The 
kindness and hospitality of friends can afford him no 
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relie£ Their attentions may soothe and divert his mind 
for a little while, but still the anxious and unanswerable 
question, " Is all well with those I love ?" returns with 
redoubled force, to haunt him in every scene of temporary 
pleasure. The burden accumulates with every passing 
week ; and the perturbation of the spirit becomes in- 
creasingly violent, as the moment approaches, which 
shall either confirm every distressing fear, or turn all his 
trembling hopes into a blessed certainty. Happily for me, 
the latter was my case ; and I can compare the transition 
of feeling only to the transport of a captive, long 
confined in a dungeon, suddenly restored to light and 
freedom. 

After remaining in New York till the 5th instant, I 
returned to Philadelphia, expecting the arrival of Mr. 
Reed from the south. I have spent some days in the 
company of christian friends, and seen all that is worthy 
of notice in the scientific and philanthropic institutions. 
There is a garden here, which is usually visited by 
strangers, to whom the owner (Mr. Pratt) allows this 
privilege. The situation is good, and the grounds are 
laid out in a superior manner to any thing on the same 
scale which I have seen in America. But the gardens 
of this country in general cannot be compared to those 
of England. I have been disappointed at the little taste 
displayed by the Americans in the cultivation of flowers. 
The gayest and most common shrubs in flower at present 
are the altheas. The heat is favourable to many of the 
tender annuals of our country, but it soon destroys our 
more common and not less valued plants. The severe 
storms and heavy rains that frequently occur, are very 
injurious to the flower garden. The cottage gardens, too, 
are far inferior in beauty to ours ; but what they want in 
ornamental plants, is made up in the number and variety 
of their vegetables. Large quantities of cucumbers, 
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squashes, and melons ; pumpkins and tomatoes occupy 
the ground which in our country would be filled with 
cabbages and turnips. The use of the cucumber is very 
frequent, and, I should fear, in many cases injurious. 

This city presents much simplicity in its appearance, 
and is a fair specimen of the taste of the " Friends." 
They had formerly more ascendency here than they have 
at present. The division of this denomination into two 
parts, one -section (which, I am sorry to say, is the 
larger) holding erroneous and dangerous sentiments, has 
much weakened their moral and benevolent influence in 
this country. I fear that, unless the majority return to 
a pure and scriptural faith, they are not likely to do 
much good in future. Philadelphia contains a large 
proportion of wealthy persons, who have either partially 
or wholly retired from business. Many of these are 
christian men, who are much engaged in promoting the 
objects of the religious and benevolent societies esta- 
blished among them. Considering the resources of the 
place, however, and the number of professing Christians 
to be found in it, I cannot but think that more might 
be done by them in support of the great christian 
institutions of their country. The city is well supplied 
with places of religious worship. The Roman Catholics 
are making considerable efforts to extend their influence ; 
but I think there is little prospect of success in the way 
of proselytism. By im portation they may add to their 
numbers. The Unitarians here can hardly maintain one 
congregation. 

I cannot leave this place without naming the unwearied 
kindness and hospitality of Dr. Ely, from whom we have 
always met a cordial welcome ; though, at this time, 
according to a previous promise on my part, I have 
received the hospitable attentions of another christian 
friend, Robert Ralston, Esq., Dr. E. had invited the 
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Deputation to reside with him, even before it left the 
shores of England, promising to afford us every assistance 
in his power. And he has more than redeemed his 
promise. Every thing that he could do to promote the 
object of our visit he has done in the most frank and 
friendly manner. I shall ever retain a lively sense of his 
unwearied kindness. 



LETTER X. 

After having given you an outline of my journeyings 
through Pennsylvania, you are, no doubt, prepared to be 
informed respecting the impressions made on my mind 
as to its religious condition. The situation of the United 
States, generally, you already know. A few facts, with 
reference to this particular State, may enable you more 
easily to understand the effects produced by the exercise 
of christian principle, in sustaining and extending religion 
without State support. To this point I directed my 
attention, as involving a question of great moment to 
America, to Britain, and to the world. The conclusions 
to which I have come will be frankly stated ; and you 
will be left to approve or reject them, according to the 
nature of the facts that may be brought before you. As 
far as they go, they will furnish data to assist the mind 
in the investigation of truth. On both sides, this in- 
formation should be sought ; for it is neither wise nor 
safe to come to any sweeping conclusion respecting the 
efficiency or inefficiency of any plan, without securing 
all the evidence that can reasonably be expected. Every 
friend of truth must rejoice in the accumulation of 
evidence in support of it, or in the detection* of error. 
The eternal interests of men are too important and solemn, 
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and the claims of party are too insignificant, to justify 
regret at the elucidation and confirmation of important 
principles, even though our preconceived notions are 
found to be erroneous. The Christian, to be consistent, 
must value truth wherever it is found. 

Considering the time that Pennsylvania has been 
settled, it has made less progress in religion and in 
education than any of the rest of the non-slaveholding 
States, which have been settled an equal time A variety 
of circumstances may account for this. The early settlers 
were men of heterogeneous habits and character, and the 
same may be said of them to the present day ; while 
those who settled in the Eastern States were united in 
their character and their pursuits. The extent of the 
country, too, their protracted wars with the Indians, and 
frequent contests with settlers from Connecticut, most 
all be taken into the account. 

There are to be found in this State, colonies of Germans, 
Dutch, Irish, Scotch, Scotch-Irish (or people from the 
north of Ireland), English, Welsh, and New Englanders, 
besides individual settlers of other nations. These have 
not been scattered over the face of the country, and 
mingled with each other : they , have rather, formed 
separate settlements, and retain, to this day, many of the 
customs and prejudices of their countrymen. This want 
of amalgamation has retarded both their religious and 
educational improvement; for the efforts of domestic 
missionaries have been impeded ; and the State could 
not so easily pass laws respecting a general system of 
education, as it might otherwise have done. Isolated as 
these different colonies were, they looked with jealousy 
on any legislative measure, which seemed to interfere 
with their national customs or language. Thus, a law 
past last year, legalizing the collection of a general tax 
for the support of schools throughout Pennsylvania, had 
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given great offence to the German population, as 
threatening to annihilate their language ; and is likely 
to be much opposed by them, when it begins to be 
carried into effect. 

At the same time, the past history of this State and 
its present condition cannot be contemplated, without 
feelings of deep interest. When William Penn arrived 
in the Delaware, in 1682, to take possession of the 
territory, in virtue of his charter, he found in the country 
three thousand people, Dutch, Swedes, Finns, and 
English. The history of Pennsylvania, to the time of 
the Revolutionary War, presents little else than a 
catalogue of wars and skirmishes between the settlers 
and the aborigines. This State took a leading part in 
the revolution. It was in her capital that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made, which had such an effect 
on America and on the mother country. In 1776, a 
constitution was formed, which was superseded by a 
second in 1790- It is from the latter period that the 
prosperity of Pennsylvania may be chiefly dated. 
So that most of the improvements made in religion, 
education, morals, and science, may be viewed as 
resulting from the exertions of little more than forty 
years. The advancement made is quite as great as could 
have been expected in so short a space of time. When 
it is also considered, that this State is twice the size of 
Scotland; and that the middle section of the State,, 
containing nearly one-half of its area, is mountainous, 
and very partially settled ; the number of ministers and 
churches — of collegiate and theological institutions*— will 
appear considerable. 

Various questions will occur in connexion with this part 
of the subject. How are the ministers appointed and 
supported? What kind of places of worship do the 
people erect, and how is the expense defrayed ? Is the 
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accommodation sufficient, both in towns and in country 
places ? Are there not great commotion and disturbance 
in choosing their ministers ? What is the moral character 
of the people, and their attention to religious duties? 
And what means of instruction have they for their 
respectable youth, and for the mass of the children of 
the State ? I shall attempt to answer the above inquiries. 
The ministers are appointed, and are entirely 
supported, by the contributions of the people, collected 
in the way of pew-rents, and voluntary subscriptions. 
The amount, of course, depends on the situation, the 
number, and ability of the people. In new settlements, the 
ministers are aided for a while by various Domestic Mis- 
sionary Societies, with which they are denominationally 
connected. In large towns the Salary is very respectable. 
In country places about four hundred dollars a year is 
the minimum amount (I speak of the Presbyterian 
ministers) received either from the people or from 
Societies. Where there is little money in circulation, 
provisions are given instead of it. In those districts 
where the income of the minister is small, the expense of 
living is moderate. A large proportion of them are also 
provided with houses, and grass for a horse and cow. 
The system which the Methodists act upon provides what 
is considered sufficient by the Conference of Ministers 
themselves. The other denominations have no fixed 
amount of salary for their pastors ; and formerly, in the 
thinly-settled districts, one minister had sometimes to 
officiate over two congregations, in order to obtain a 
sufficient income. This plan, however, is only temporary, 
and arises from necessity. The people, as well as the 
pastors/are anxious that each regular congregation should 
have its own minister ; and if his whole time is not 
occupied with his own flock, he devotes what he can 
spare to those desitute places in his neighbourhood which 
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are not adequately supplied with the means of religious in- 
struction. In this way, the gospel has spread from place 
to place, so that no township, or parish, can now he found 
without preaching by one denomination or another. In 
those districts where the population is numerous, there are 
several denominations. Circumstances permitted me to 
meet with a considerable number of pastors, some of them 
in the midst of tbeir flocks. From what I saw and 
learnt from the parties most concerned, I should say, 
that in general they had a sufficiency, and are in posses- 
sion of the substantial comforts of life. That some have 
pecuniary difficulties to contend with is very likely ; 
but I heard few complain of their people. The education 
of their children, when they grow up, I found to be a 
difficulty, but even this was less felt than perhaps in this 
country. The benefits of a classical and theological 
education are open to nearly all ranks, if they are disposed 
to take advantage of them. There are also greater facili- 
ties for fixing sons in situations in which they can support 
themselves than can be well found in an old country like 
ours. In the rural districts of Pennsylvania, no youth 
arrived at eighteen years of age, need feel any difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient and respectable support for himself, 
if he is willing to be industrious. In towns the facilities 
are fewer, and the distant West is often the point aimed 
at when an independence is desired by the young and 
enterprising. 

The places of worship are of various descriptions, 
according to the amount of population, and the resources 
and wishes of the people. In a few instances, in the 
towns, they are built of stone, but chiefly of brick ; and 
in the country parishes, a great many of them are built 
of wood. In Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, and . 
Harrisburgh, the places of worship are spacious ; some 
of them rather elegant, and all of them cbm(bY\afe\&. \\*> 
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travelling through the State* we see no structures pre- 
senting the appearance of venerable antiquity, and 
covered with luxuriant ivy ; but it is gratifying to see 
that the best, the largest and most substantial buildings, 
both in the villages and towns, are the places of religious 
worship. Though there is nothing in the appearance 
of these buildings to carry back the imagination to the 
olden time, they are by no means destitute of ornament 
Many of them have spires, though less frequently than 
in the New England States, where these are common to 
all denominations. Philadelphia, however, still retains 
an appearance of Quaker simplicity. In very few 
instances can steeple, turret, or bell, be found attached 
to her sanctuaries. 

There are two plans by which they generally defray 
the expense of erecting places of worship. The first is— 
after a number of people have been collected by the 
preaching of the gospel, and the nucleus of a congre- 
gation has thus been formed, some of the wealthiest and 
most enterprising among them use means to get a house 
of worship erected. These persons are responsible, till 
the building is finished and ready to be occupied ; the 
pews are then publicly sold to the families in the parish, 
and become private property, and can be sold by the 
purchasers to others, if they should leave the place. 
It happens, occasionally, that more is obtained by the 
sale, than what the building cost. When this is the 
case, the surplus is sometimes expended in building a 
minister's house, and in adding a field to it. This plan 
is scJraewhat similar to the one adopted in this country 
witH proprietary chapels. In cases like these, the minister 
is supported by direct subscriptions from the people. 
I was astonished to learn how large was the amount of 
individual subscriptions to support their ministers. 
People who had not, perhaps, a hundred dollars passing 
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through their hands in the course of the year, would 
give a fourth, and sometimes a half of it, to support the 
gospel among them. All this is done cheerfully, as a 
free-will offering. In many of these country places 
there is, comparatively, little money in circulation ; 
most of the business being done in the way of barter. 

The other method I have referred to, is to collect 
subscriptions first, and when a certain amount has been 
obtained, to begin to build a place of worship. The 
farmers and mechanics often give their labour gratui- 
tously. If a debt remains, they seek assistance from 
their richer brethren, in the towns and more populous 
districts. Few of the places are burdened with debt, as 
too many of the chapels in this country are. 

The idea which I had formed of a wooden church, 
was by no means flattering. But when 1 saw their 
size and general appearance ; when I examined the 
interior, and found every thing respectable, and, in some 
instances, rather too fine ; I became convinced that they 
were by no means deserving of contempt. The interior 
of many of them was far superior to most of our 
country chapels, and had more of finish and comfort 
than our ordinary parish churches. There were stoves 
in them all ; this, however, is absolutely necessary 
during their severe winters. When I looked at the 
appearance of the pulpits ; at the matting on the aisles ; 
cushions in the pews, and boards on which the people 
might lean their elbows ; I considered that for a young 
people, of republican habits, they had gone quite far 
enough, in the way of furnishing and adorning their 
places of religious worship. All was provided that 
could be desired by the most fastidious mind. The 
divisions in the interior of their churches were also con- 
venient, and done in such a way as to lose no room. 
I here speak generally ; my remarks extending to the 
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greater number of the buildings which I visited, in my 
journey through the breadth and length of the State. 

The next question may be divided into two distinct 
branches. Does this plan of voluntary supply furnish 
a sufficient number of places for the population ? and 
does it provide a number, equal to that which an esta- 
blishment would be likely to do ? Each of these will 
require a distinct answer. With regard to the first, the 
best answer will be, to give the religious statistics of 
Pennsylvania, as far as they can be ascertained. It may 
be said, that the statement is under, rather than above 
the truth. 



Population » 1,347,672 



Presbyterians „ -. ,. 

Methodists M , 

Baptists - , 

Evangelical Lutheran Church 
German Reformed Church.-. 
Church of United Brethren 

Dutch Reformed Church 

Associate Reformed.. ....... *•»•**. .•*»••*••.••« 

Friends 

Roman Catholics „......, 

Unitarians 



%*« %«*•*«•** ••• *•< 



t «••••••«••••••• •••••• ••* 



Universalista ..........*. .•«. 



».».•■ • •• w. 



Churches. 



475 

252 
151 
370 
150 

11 
8 

12 
150 

54 



1633 



Ministers. 



337 

252 

133 

180 

50 

10 

8 

36 

40 



1046 



Commnnicaats 



50,988 

74,106 

11,103 

26,486 

10,000 

2,900 

1,671 

2*650 



179,904 



The result of the foregoing statement is, that there is 
one place of worship for every 830 souls, and one 
minister for every 1300 souls, and the proportion of 
communicants is as one in seven of the population. 
The disproportion between the places of worship and 
the number of ministers, is chiefly accounted for by 
including the Friends' meeting-houses, and by the fact, 
that one minister preaches in two, and sometimes in 
three places of worship, where the people are poor, 01 
the churches small. It may, I believe, be said with 
truth, that not one orthodox denomination has any of 
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their sanctuaries closed on the Sabbath. When there is 
no settled pastor, there is a sermon read, or there are 
the services of licentiates, missionaries, or local preachers. 
But besides the regular buildings erected for worship, 
the school-houses are open on the Sabbath, and many 
of the pastors preach in these, when situated in distant 
parts of their parishes. There is, however, evidently 
room for the services of additional ministers, and it 
would be well if this necessity were speedily supplied. 

The second question is one of comparison. It is 
enough to say, in reply, that the supply in Pennsylvania 
is greater than in Scotland. Judging from what I have 
seen of the size of places in both countries, I should 
say that the places of worship in Pennsylvania average 
a larger accommodation than those in Scotland. 

But there is still a more important question connected 
with this part of the subject, and that regards the cha- 
racter and efficiency of the religious teachers who 
occupy these buildings. Unless this is considered? we 
shall fail to obtain a correct view of the real amount of 
religious instruction which the people voluntarily fur- 
nish to themselves. What then is the character of the 
Protestant ministry in Pennsylvania ? I would say. 
that it is of an enlightened and spiritual character— that 
their ministers are regenerated men. The suspicion of 
being a mere worldly professional preacher, would de- 
prive a man at once of the confidence and support of 
the people. No inconsistency would be allowed, the 
utmost propriety of demeanour is expected ; and if an 
individual is a deceiver, he must act his part well, or he 
will be detected and deprived of his office. There are 
three things that secure a spiritual ministry among the 
Presbyterians (and the remark will apply to nearly all 
the other denominations to the same extent). These 
are, the religious character of the people, and their love 
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to the doctrines of the gospel. The fact, that these 
persons choose and support their own pastors, and the 
caution exercised by the ministers already settled be- 
fore they give their sanction to those who are proba- 
tioners. Thus the people cannot knowingly choose a 
bad man, or a preacher of error ; and as they have to 
support him, they are not likely to prefer an inefficient 
man* The neighbouring ministers have also such a 
regard for the cause of religion, and the character of 
their own denomination, that they "lay hands sud- 
denly on no man." But there is another way by which 
the spiritual character of the ministry is secured in this, 
and in the other States of America, and it is found 
effectual. No young man is admitted into the theolo- 
gical seminaries of any of the evangelical denominations, 
who does not give decided proofs of piety. And no 
student can pass through his course of education in such 
institutions, without his abilities, and principles, and 
conduct being fully tested. If there is just ground for 
suspicion, he is not sanctioned in his intentions to enter 
on the work of the ministry. 

We are then to contemplate the labours of more than 
a thousand spiritual pastors and missionaries truly de- 
voted to their work. Besides they are able to occupy 
new uncultivated ground, without any law to prevent 
them. And in places where the population is rapidly 
increasing, they can use means to increase the number 
of labourers, without any hindrance being thrown in 
the way. These things give a power and an efficiency to 
the exertions of these men, which would be unknown to 
double the number of those who are trammelled by legal 
or canonical difficulties, though perhaps in the neigh- 
bourhood of a destitute and perishing population. 

My decided conviction is, from all that I saw and 
heard, that the ministers in Pennsylvania compose an 
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active and spiritual body of men. If there is any 
exception, it is among the German population whose 
ministers are orthodox, bat less zealous and devoted 
than the others. The people are, consequently, in a 
more formal and lukewarm condition, as it regards 
divine things. This is chiefly occasioned by their tena- 
cious adherence to the German language, and their 
slender acquaintance with good books. They also stand 
aloof from other professing Christians ; and have hardly 
any share in the impulse that has been given to other 
sections of the Christian church by revivals, and by the 
exertions of Bible, Missionary, and Sunday-school so- 
cieties. 

In speaking of the numbers of the different sects, it 
may be stated, that as far as communicants are con- 
cerned, the Methodist ranks the highest ; though by no 
means equal in number, as a denomination, to the Pres- 
byterians, who form the most influential body of 
Christians in the State. Their ministers are, generally, 
well educated and intelligent men, and the active sup- 
porters of the religious institutions of the day. It ought, 
however, in justice to be stated, that the comfort and 
usefulness of this denomination have been lessened by 
divisions in their church, between some of their best men, 
on points comparatively of minor importance. At the 
same time, it can be said that they have had a consider* 
able share of those revivals of religion, which have taken 
place in different parts of the State. As far as that 
denomination is concerned, there appears to be a neces- 
sity for more forbearance with one another; less ten- 
dency to misapprehend each other's sentiments ; a greater 
readiness to yield, on questions where principle is not 
affected ; and a stronger desire to keep " the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace." 
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LETTER XI. 

In looking at the religious statistics of Pennsylvania} 
it is to be considered, that as no law. ever existed in 
that state allowing or enjoining the different denomi- 
nations to tax themselves for the support of their own 
system of religion, similar to what once existed in the 
New England States, the experiment of supporting 
religion without an establishment has, therefore, been 
more fairly made. It has also been tried in circum- 
stances, which throw the greatest obstacles in the way 
of such a plan ; viz* in newly-settled districts, and 
among a thinly scattered population; and in towns 
which have rapidly increased in the number of their 
inhabitants. In the former case, our own country pre- 
sents no point of resemblance ; in the latter case, it does ; 
and, therefore, we are better able to make a comparison. 
I will do this, by giving some particulars respecting 
Pittsburgh, situated on the western border of the tate 
of Pennsylvania. 

It contains 25,000 inhabitants, and has existed not 
more than fifty years. Its rapid increase has taken 
place during the last twenty years. This circumstance 
has thrown obstacles in the way of religious improve- 
ment. Being a manufacturing town, and containing a 
large class of operatives, who had come from England 
and Germany, the difficulty was increased. For there 
was not only rapidity in the increase, and variety among 
the persons who came to the place, but they were 
chiefly adults ; so that instruction could not be pro- 
vided in that gradual way, which is required by the 
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natural increase of inhabitants ; but at once a demand 
was made for a great assemblage of persons, too old to 
learn, and having much to unlearn. Great temptations 
were also placed before foreigners. Among these may 
be mentioned high wages, and the low price of ardent 
spirits. These might be procured for two shillings a 
gallon. Many, also, of those, who were temperate and 
steady, were chiefly influenced by the desire of accumu- 
lating property ; and they looked to the farther West, 
hoping there to And the el dorado of their anticipations. 
Indeed, Pittsburgh was merely a resting-place to many 
emigrants, till they could fix on some more distant 
point, to which they might proceed. In such cases, they 
could have no interest in any religious institution of a 
permanent kind, which might be calculated to benefit 
the town. In addition to all this, there was the diversity 
of religious opinion amongst the people. Some of the 
denominations were able to secure religious ordinances 
for themselves ; but others were too few and feeble to do 
so. Besides, this was a community of individuals, with 
nothing in common but the desire of gain ; and though 
all had one object in view, this very circumstance often 
produced a spirit of competition, which was not at all 
favourable to unity of action, in promoting any Christian 
or benevolent enterprise. The character of society had 
not, as yet, time to be formed. The materials were 
there ; but so diversified, that it was impossible to say 
what form it might assume. Here there was certainly 
much to dread, as it regarded the interests of religion. 
Yet it was religion alone that could correct the evils 
which existed ; and its native, unassisted power to do so, 
has, in this case, been strikingly displayed. 

In order that this may be seen at one glance, it will 
be better to give the Statistics of Pittsburgh, drawn up 
by two ministers on the spot ; one of them being Dr. 
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Halsey, the President in the Theological seminary ; and 
the other being the Rev. A. D. Campbell. 

The population of Pittsburgh and suburbs is about 
25,000. 
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Looking at these results, we cannot but admit, in this 
instance at least, the sufficiency of the voluntary prin- 
ciple ; it has supplied religious instruction to all the 
inhabitants of the town, if they are willing to receive it, 
as well as school instruction for their children. I do not 
know a single town in Great Britain, with a population 
of twenty-five thousand, with such ample means of reli- 
gious instruction. There may be towns where new 
churches have been built with grants of public money, 
and the ministers may be supported by endowments or 
by taxes. To these may be added) dissenting places 
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of worship, and yet the aggregate will be found far 
behind this city in the Wilderness. It hos, as already 
stated, sprung up within forty years. No provision is 
made by the State for religion, no individual is taxed 
to support even his own denomination ; but all ema- 
nating from the people themselves, and supported 
annually by their free-will offerings. In such circum- 
stances, the idea of taxing others to support their reli- 
gious services could never have entered into their minds. 
Such injustice would excite universal abhorrence in that 
land. This continued support of Divine ordinances is 
given by men who are anything but fanatics. They 
are sober, practical, and business-like men, who act on 
the honourable principle, that if they are to receive 
religious instruction, they ought to provide it for them- 
selves, as they would do, in seeking to obtain possession 
of any other good. 

But has this desire to obtain religious instruction gone 
no farther than themselves ? In their wish to secure the 
gospel, have they forgotten others ? Let the history of 
their Foreign Missionary Society answer these ques- 
tions. Then, it may be asked again, do they direct all 
their energies to the distant heathen, and leave their 
ungodly neighbours and countrymen to perish ? Cer- 
tainly not. The very same ordinances which they 
support for their own edification are also the divinely 
appointed means for the conversion of sinners. The 
gospel is preached to the poor, and to all who are willing 
to hear it, without money, and without price, even 
though they may be too indifferent to its value to con- 
tribute their share in supporting it. And here we see 
the beauty and the universal adaptation of New Testa- 
ment principles. The people of Christ can no where 
live contented without the bread of life dispensed in the 
public preaching of the truth, and they confine not the 
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benefit to themselves. " The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come /" Thus, the very places round about GocL'b hill 
become a blessing ; and the collective body, which sup- 
ports a christian pastor, as well as each individual member 
of it, is as a light shining in a dark place. Sinners are 
converted — the churches have numbers added to their 
communion — and as new inhabitants settle in the town, 
new places of worship are provided, and the good 
extends. 

It will appear obvious, that considerable exertion 
must have been made to raise such large sums for the 
building of churches, and that similar efforts must be 
continued, in order to furnish the annual charges incurred 
in supporting the ministers and in keeping the buildings 
in repair. To accomplish all this, there must be a 
vitality about their system, which no compulsory mode 
of religion can possess. There are thirty places of wor- 
ship in Pittsburgh — the least of which will seat five 
hundred persons, and the largest about fifteen hundred. 
Of these, twenty-six are orthodox Protestant congre- 
gations, of different denominations. The character of 
the ministry stands high for propriety of demeanour and 
for evangelical sentiment. The great peculiarities of 
the gospel are held and preached by them all, with the 
exceptions already mentioned. And it is a point de- 
serving special notice, that there are upwards of four 
thousand communicants who have given credible evi- 
dence that they are Christians before they were admitted 
to the Lord's table. Such is Pittsburgh ! 

With regard to the character of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, I can only speak generally. It is plain that a 
people, who contribute so liberally for places of religious 
worship and pastors for themselves, besides supporting 
many institutions for the benefit of others, must be con- 
siderably influenced by religion. From all that I saw, 
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or could learn by inquiry, the Sabbath is not so strictly 
observed in this State as in New England, nor is domestic 
religion so generally prevalent as in that country. But 
I think I am warranted in saying, that the mass of the 
people are more under the influence of religion than with 
us. Among us, the very highest and the very lowest 
ranks are, perhaps, the least attentive to religious 
observances. In Pennsylvania, these extremes of society 
hardly exist. There are few very wealthy, and few very 
poor, persons. There are not many places in the State 
where those willing to be industrious may not And an 
adequate support. Immense quantities of land are 
yet to be settled, so that the children of the present 
inhabitants can And room to locate themselves, without 
going far into the Valley of the Mississippi. Indeed, I 
had much pleasure in observing the outward circum- 
stances of the people. The lowest class of labourers 
could command a full supply of the necessaries of life. 
In visiting their log huts and cottages, and the dwellings 
of landowners, who are more numerous than tenants Or 
servants, I found them generally in that happy state 
which was the object of Agur's prayer. They were 
freed alike from the temptations presented by luxurious 
living, and arising from abject poverty. The door of the 
dwelling where I resided for nearly a fortnight was never 
locked. Valuable articles were allowed to hang in the 
open air all night, and in the out-houses, and none of 
them were stolen. Travelling early in the morning, 
when the cottagers were asleep, I frequently discovered 
the same exposure of clothes to depredation. I made 
inquiry in different places, if it was generally so ; arid 
found that, except in the vicinity of large towns, no 
precautions to protect property were taken, and no 
depredations were committed. 

When I approached the mountainous districts, many 
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miles remote from cities, I naturally expected to see the 
people rude and uncouth in their manners. It was not 
so ; the dress of the men was similar to what it was in 
the eastern parts of the State ; and there was a neatness 
and a propriety in the dress of the females of all classes 
which most agreeably surprised me. Among those whom 
I met with, there was of course great diversity, both of 
character and condition. I entered freely into conver- 
sation with them. They were blunt in their manner, 
certainly, but never rude or offensive. I found them in 
general intelligent, and, especially, well acquainted with 
the constitution of their own country. Indeed, there is 
a remarkable acuteness in the agricultural population of 
Pennsylvania, as compared with the same class in our 
country. I was pleased to find that few — very few— 
ever indicated a bad feeling towards England. On the con* 
trary, even among those who were decidedly irreligious, 
and rather vain of their own political rights and privileges, 
there was a respect and an interest shown for Great 
Britain that was gratifying to me. The religious part of 
the community with which I necessarily came most into 
contact, invariably expressed their affection for England, 
and their earnest desire that peace might be uninterrupted ; 
and that in every way, both by our political relations and 
religious institutions, we should benefit the world at large. 
I found, in conversation with persons in the stages, a de- 
cided respect for religion. In only two or three cases 
did I meet with profanity or infidelity, and these were 
evidently much disapproved of by the rest of the company. 
I was much annoyed, as other travellers have been before 
me, with a very disagreeable custom — the frequent use 
of tobacco, and that in its most offensive form. Even 
those, who of all men should " keep themselves pure," 
were sometimes guilty of yielding to this perverted and 
extraordinary taste for a poisonous narcotic. 
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In thus speaking so favourably of the people's respect 
for religion, I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that all the people are truly religious, or that the majority 
are under its sacred influence. There are in the towns, 
and no doubt in the country likewise, open opposers of 
religion, and neglecters of Divine ordinances, and who, 
if not controlled by laws and public opinion, would be 
ready to commit any excesses. But I think it may be 
asserted that religion has a very extensive influence in 
all the ranks of which society is composed in that State, 
from the general and the judge to the inmate of the log 
hut, just beginning to clear the forest, and preparing to 
sow and reap. That it is more than sufficient to produce 
submission to the laws, and orderly behaviour, may safely 
be said ; for a general regard is paid to the ordinances of 
religion, both in town and country. The chief drawback 
on the improvement of the people, is the influx of new 
settlers from other countries, who have no religion. 
Hence, there is much to be done besides supplying their 
own population with religious instruction. Vigorous 
measures are necessary to keep pace with the demands 
of new adult settlers, who are, in general, disinclined to 
serious things. 

But are the religious people properly concerned for 
the education of their children ? A satisfactory answer 
may be given to this inquiry, as far as the wealthy and 
respectable part of the community is concerned. There 
are nearly a hundred endowed academies and high 
schools, and nearly all the religious denominations have 
colleges and theological seminaries. Scattered through- 
out the State, there are great numbers of common or 
district schools, especially in the northern part, where 
many natives of New England are settled. At the same 
time it ought to be stated, that education is much 
neglected among the German population ; and in various 
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parts of the State it has not made that progress which 
it might and should have done. It may be said, indeed, 
that the subject of general education has not received 
that attention in former years which its importance 
demanded, and which the legislature appears now de- 
sirous to give. The proportion of the population under 
instruction is much less than in the other Middle or 
Eastern States. The resources of this State are great, 
but they have not by any means been developed, at 
least not in an equal degree with those of the State of 
New York, with which it is, perhaps, more fair to com- 
pare it, than with those which are older and smaller. 
This may be partly accounted for by referring, as we 
have already done, to the mingled character of the popu- 
lation, which has rendered it difficult for them to unite 
in any general plan. But the legislature has at length 
roused itself to discharge its duty. The subject of edu- 
cation for all the children of the State has been dis- 
cussed ; and last year a law was passed, which, when 
brought into operation, will, no doubt, supply most 
of the deficiencies which at present exist. The Report 
on which the two Houses legislated, is one of an interest- 
ing character, and furnishes many important facts as to 
the operation of the common school system in a number 
of the American States. 

After the preceding statement respecting a deficiency 
of education, it may appear somewhat remarkable, that 
the number of newspapers is greater in proportion to the 
population than in any other of the old States. In the 
State of New York, containing nearly two millions of 
people, there are 267 newspapers ; in Pennsylvania, there 
are 220 ; one-sixth of the whole number to be found in 
the Union. I can only account for this fact by supposing, 
that the distinctness preserved by the various classes of 
settlers leads each to provide their own vehicle of intelli- 
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gence, rather than to support one of a larger and more 
general character. Of the number stated of these publi- 
cations, the religious newspapers also bear a larger pro- 
portion to the amount of inhabitants than in the other 
States. This is a peculiar feature of the press in this 
country ; and, while it must have an important bearing 
on the character of the people, it may, at the same time, 
be taken as an indication of what their prevailing cha- 
racter is. There is an eager desire for information on 
all points affecting the religious interests of the more 
distant parts of the State. And as each denomination 
is carrying on its own plans of christian benevolence, it 
is natural that each should have its own medium of 
communication respecting these. 

That there are disadvantages arising from this class of 
reading, when carried to a great extent, there can, I 
think, be no doubt. It too often supplies the place 
of more solid and useful instruction, and promotes indo- 
lent and desultory habits of thinking. And where a 
controversial spirit abounds, it is frequently strengthened 
and supplied with materials through this channel. It 
also tempts many writers to expend on ephemeral pro- 
ductions talents and energies which, if rightly directed, 
would accomplish works of standard excellence. I found 
also that these publications sometimes interfere with the 
sacred hours of the Sabbath : and they are apt to make 
premature disclosures as to revivals of religion, or other 
promising appearances, which are better to remain 
private, till the test of time has confirmed the hopes 
excited by them. 

With all these drawbacks, however, the religious 
newspapers answer many valuable purposes. Among 
these may be mentioned the wide circulation they give 
to the transactions of the principal religious institutions. 
I was often surprised, in the most remote parts of the 
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State, to find individuals acquainted with the most recent 
accounts of the operations of these societies in all parts 
of the world. , And when the continuance of these 
operations requires increased pecuniary aid, an appeal 
can easily he made to Christians throughout the whole 
country. It has a tendency to keep the religious insti- 
tutions in a state of purity and activity when they are 
thus kept constantly before the eye of the public. The 
churches of Christ in different places are better able to 
cherish mutual sympathies, when made acquainted with 
each other's circumstances. When intelligence is re- 
ceived of revivals in some other section of the State, a 
desire is awakened to enjoy a similar season of re- 
freshing. This is a class of reading suited to the taste 
of the young ; and it may be expected to diffuse a 
missionary spirit among them. And last, though not 
least, it is an important auxiliary in refuting dangerous 
errors. The absolute freedom of the press, and the 
cheapness of periodicals, have enabled the irreligious and 
the sceptical to circulate their mischievous doctrines. 
They must be encountered with their own weapons, and 
it is of great consequence that their attacks should meet 
with a speedy repulse. A monthly magazine would be 
too tardy and too unwieldy an instrument of defence. 
Truth is important, in whatever form it is communi- 
cated ; and we may hope that, among the many who 
have acquired a taste for reading in this way, some will 
be found whose increasing thirst for knowledge will lead 
them on to cultivate severer studies. 

The intellectual tone and character of the people may 
thus gradually be improved. And as the first step to- 
wards this improvement, I think it would be desirable to 
reduce the number of the publications under review, and 
by this means to concentrate more of the talent and 
excellence, which are now scattered through them all. 
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There is nothing in the history of Pennsylvania more 
remarkable than the rapid increase of the different reli- 
gious denominations during the last thirty years. The 
population has more than doubled since 1801 ; but the 
number of the ministers and congregations has increased 
at a much greater ratio. The Presbyterians are now 
nearly as numerous, in Pennsylvania alone, as they were 
in the whole United States in 1800. The Episcopalians 
have increased fourfold since 1801 ; and the others, with 
the exception of the German Reformed Church, have 
multiplied nearly to the same extent. It is also grati- 
fying to know, that while the orthodox sects have been 
making such rapid advances, the preaching of error has 
not prospered. The Unitarians make no progress. It 
is with some difficulty that they can keep up a congre- 
gation, even in Philadelphia. It may be said with truth, 
that they have not six congregations, or six ministers, 
in the whole State. The Universalists are more nu- 
merous, but there is no reason to believe that they are 
increasing in numbers or in influence. Indeed, in va- 
rious places, the orthodox are making inroads on them, 
and will, no doubt, eventually destroy them, as error 
must ever flee before the light of truth. 

In conclusion, it must be confessed that the Christians 
of Pennsylvania have yet a great deal to accomplish, in 
order to do full justice to their principles, their obliga- 
tions, their country, and the world. They have by no 
means kept pace with some of the other States, in zeal 
for the missionary cause, and for the circulation of the 
Bible. They have done less for week-day and Sunday 
schools, for colleges, and theological seminaries, than 
some other States with fewer resources than they have at 
their command. The Temperance cause has not made 
that progress which it has done elsewhere. There is, 
however, every reason to believe, that in all these re- 
spects they are improving. 
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It is not my province to speak of the progress made 
by this State in commerce, agriculture, science, and 
wealth. On these subjects I could only give extracts 
from documents which are accessible to many ; and I 
should be departing, in a great measure, from the object 
of the mission. 

The time which I spent in the State was pleasantly 
passed. I could not but become attached to the people. 
They were invariably kind and hospitable. Their do- 
mestic manners were simple and unostentatious ; free 
and communicative, without rudeness ; and partaking 
much of the character of the best specimens of our own 
agricultural population. They are aware that there is 
much room for improvement. They have around them, in 
their own republic, striking examples of what may be done 
by zeal and perseverance ; so that we may confidently 
hope that, in a few years, they will equal the Eastern 
States in all that is intellectual, moral, and religious. 

I cannot close this brief notice of one of the States 
of this immense empire, without expressing my warmest 
wishes for its continued prosperity. As an individual, I 
feel my obligations to many of the Christians of that 
land. Their kindness I cannot forget. Their character 
I shall always esteem, and their friendship I shall ever 
value. The many farewells that I was obliged to take 
of christian friends formed the most trying part of my 
duty. A meeting with them all again is one of my 
brightest and most delightful anticipations. That religion, 
which brought us together, and at once inspired mutual 
confidence, gives us good hope respecting the future. 
In happier circumstances, we may expect to meet ; and 
surrounded by recollections that will render renewed 
intercourse the subject of increasing praise. Oh, for a 
place in that vast assembly, which no man shall be able 
to number, and from which none shall go out any more 
for ever ! 
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I. 

Copies of Marriage Certificates. 



THIS MAY CERTIFY, 

That Mr. 

and M were 

SOLEMNLY UNITED IN MARRIAGE 

on the of the of in the 

year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
according to the Ordinance of God, and the legal prescriptions of 
the State of New York. 

Witnesses : 

Officiating Minister, 
and Pastor of the Presbyterian Church. 

New York, A.D. 183 



Cfjftf (0 to Certtfg, That on the 

day of in the Year of our Lord, 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
At in the county of Philadelphia, and State of 

Pennsylvania, 



and 

were, by me, united in the bonds of MARRIAGE, according to 
the form of the Presbyterian Church, and the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In Witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, on the 
day and year above written. 
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II. 

Copies of Letters Missive. 

The Bedouin Street Church, in Boston, 
To the Ecclesiastical Council, to be convened on the second 
Thursday of the present month, to organize (if deemed ex- 
pedient) a new Evangelical Congregational Church, 

Sendeth Greeting. 

At a meeting of the Boudoin Street Church, held September 
the 7th, 1834, a letter from Jacob Abbott, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, requesting the presence of that Church, 
by its Pastor and Delegate, for the purpose of organizing a new 
church at Rozbury, on Thursday, the 18th inst., having been 
read, 

It was Voted — To comply with this request ; and thereupon, 
brother Deacon Daniel Noyes was appointed Delegate. 

A true record, 

(Attest.) 

Geo. Wm. Phillips, Clk. 
Boston, Sept. 8, 1834. 



Ordination of Mr. Abbott. 

Roxbury, Sept. 15, 1834. 
To the Rev. Andrew Reed. 

A number of individuals, resident in Roxbury and vicinity, 
having felt themselves called upon, in the providence of God, to 
take measures for the formation of a Church of Christ here, and 
having taken the necessary preliminary steps, you are hereby 
invited to sit upon an Ecclesiastical Council called for this purpose. 
The Council will meet at the Hall in Mr. Spear's Academy, on 
Thursday of this week, at 11 o'clock, a.m. 

The Council will also be requested, if they see fit, to ordain 
Mr. Jacob Abbott, as an Evangelist. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements, 

J. Abbott, Chairman. 

The other Pastors called, are Mr. Burgess, of Dedham ; Mr. 
Giles, of Milton ; Dr. Codman, of Dorchester ; Messrs. Wisner, 
Anderson, Adams, Jenks, Blagden, and Winslow, of Boston ; and 
Rev. Dr. Matheson. 
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III. 

Order of Exercises. 

COMMENCEMENT AT AMHERST COLLEGE, 1834. 



PRAYER. 

1. Salutary Oration. 

2. Essay,— Patriotism. 

3. Essay. — Common Sense. 

4. Discussion.— Fact and Fiction. 

5. Essay.— Excitement. 

6. Essay. — Independence. 

7. Disquisition. — Propriety of Ap- 

peals to the Passions. 

8. Oration. — Moral Influence of 

Works of Imagination. 

9. Dissertation.— Guilt, as affected 

by Temptation. 

10. Dissertation. — Progress of So- 

ciety. 

11. Disputation.— Is Phrenology en- 

titled to special Attention from 
its practical Utility 1 

12. Dissertation. — Bibliomania. 

13. Discussion. Expediency of 

making Temperance a aubject 
of Legislation. 



14. Poem.— Death of Byron. 

15. Essay. — Contrasted Character of 

Napoleon and Howard. 

16. Oration. — The Memory of La 

Fayette. 

17. Dissertation. — Despotism. 

18. Oration. — Natural History of 

Eloquence. 

19. Philosophical Oration. — Emo- 

tions. 

20. Disputation. — Are Encomiums 

upon the Dead beneficial to the 
Living ? . 

21. Philosophical Oration.— Mind. 

22. Oration. — Scepticism in culti- 

vated Society. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

23. Oration.— Influence of physical 

Science; with the Valedictory 
Addresses. 

PRATER. 



IV. 
Order of Exercises. 

ANDOVER COMMENCEMENT, SEPT. 10, 1834. 
FORENOON. 







12. 


Evil of Sin. 




PRATER. 


13. 


Does the QV, m Gen *• mean 
the term of a natural Day? 


1. 


Gen. ii. 17.— The tree of know- 






ledge of good and evil. 


14. 


Analogical preaching. 


2. 


Doctrinal preaching eminently 


15. 


Evils resulting from the frequent 




proper in a revival of religion. 




removal of Ministers. 


3. 


Influence of Calvin on civil and 


16. 


On Holiness. 




religious liberty. 


17. 


How would the conversion of 


4. 


On the Monthly Concert. 




Palestine affect the interpreta- 


5. 


Inquiry respecting the meaning 




tion of the Scriptures? 




of 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. 


18. 


Puritan preaching. 


6. 


Preaching modified by the spirit 


19. 


Uniformity of the method of Pro- 
vidence in the spread of Chris- 




of the age. 




7. 


The faithful Pastor. 




tianity. 


8. 


Love to God. 


20. 


Source of lax Theology. 


9. 


Exposition of Rev. vi. 13. 


21. 


On Heb. i. 14.— The Ministry of 


10. 


Deficiency of classical literature 




good Angels. 




in the spirit of the gospel. 


22. 


The religious attitude of Greece. 




SACRED MUSIC 




SACRED MUSIC 


11. 


Augustine. 
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AFTERNOON. 



SACKED MUSIC. 



23. Influence of eminent piety on the 

eloquence of the Pulpit. 

24. The true end of human and di- 

vine knowledge, the same. 

25. Remarks on Isa. lxiii. 1 — 6. 

26. Causes of inefficient preaching. 

27. Agency of the christian preacher 

in the sinner's Conversion. 

28. Agency of the Holy Spirit in the 

sinner's Conversion. 

29. Agency of the sinner in his own 

Conversion. 

HEBH.XW CHANT. 

SO. Pious feeling as connected with 
pastoral duties. 



31. The true test of pulpit eloquence. 

82. On 2 Pet. iii. 10. — "The earth 
also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up." 

88. What bearing should the laws of 
interpretation have upon chris- 
tian Theology? 

34. Is self-love the foundation of 

religion 1 

35. Efficiency of voluntary associa- 

tions. 

36. Revivals of religion in England. 

ORIGINAL HYMN. 



P&AYER. 



BEKXDICTION. 



V. 

Articles of Faith and Form of Covenant, adopted by one of 
the Congregational Churches in Lowell, Massachusetts, 

ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

I. We believe, that there is but one God, the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Moral Governor of the Universe ; a being of infinite 
power, knowledge, wisdom, justice, goodness, and truth ; the self- 
ezistent, independent, and immutable Fountain of good. 

II. We believe, that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were given by inspiration of God ; that they are profitable 
for correction, for reproof, and for instruction in righteousness; 
and that they are our only rule of doctrinal belief and religious 
practice. 

III. We believe, that in the Godhead there are three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that these three are 
one God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory. 

IV. We believe, that God has made all things for himself; that 
known unto him are all his works from the beginning : and that he 
governs all things according to the counsel of his own will. 

V. We believe, that the law and government of God are holy, 
just, and good. 

VI. We believe, that God at first created man in his own image, 
in a state of rectitude and holiness, and that he fell from that state 
by transgressing the divine command in the article of forbidden 
fruit. 

VII. We believe, that in consequence of the first apostasy, the 
heart of man in his natural state is destitute of holiness, and in a 
state of positive disaffection with the law, character, and govern- 
ment of God : and that all men, previous to regeneration, are dead 
in trespasses and sins. 
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VIII. We believe, that Christ, the Son of God, has, by his 
obedience, sufferings, and death, made an atonement for sin ; that 
he is the only Redeemer of sinners ; and that all who are saved, 
will be altogether indebted to the grace and mercy of God for their 
salvation. 

IX. We believe, that although the invitation of the Gospel is 
such, that whosoever will, may come and take of the water of life 
freely ; yet the depravity of the human heart is such that no man 
will come to Christ, except the Father, by the special and efficacious 
influences of his Spirit, draw him. 

X. We believe, that those who embrace the Gospel, were chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world, that they should be 
holy and without blame before him in love ; and that they should 
be sayed, not by works of righteousness which they have done, but 
according to the distinguishing mercy of God, through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

XI. We believe, that those who cordially embrace Christ, will be 
kept by the mighty power of God through faith unto salvation. 

XII. We believe, that there will be a general resurrection of 
the bodies both of the just and unjust 

XIII. We believe, that all mankind must one day stand before 
tbe judgment-seat of Christ, to receive the just and final sentence 
of retribution, according to the deeds done in the body ; and that, 
at the day of judgment, the state of all will be unalterably fixed ; 
and that the punishment of the wicked and the happiness of the 
righteous will be endless. 

XIV. We believe, that the Sacraments of the New Testament 
are Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; that believers in regular 
church standing only can consistently partake of the Lord's Supper ; 
and that visible believers and their households only can consistently 
be admitted to the ordinance of Baptism. 

FORM OF COVENANT. 

You do now, in the presence of God and men, avouch the Lord 
Jehovah to be your God, the supreme object of your affection, and 
your chosen portion for ever. You cordially acknowledge the 
Lord Jesus Christ in all his mediatorial offices, Prophet, Priest, 
and King, as your only Saviour and final Judge ; and the Holy 
Spirit as your Sanctifier, Comforter, and Guide. You humbly and 
cheerfully devote yourself to God in the everlasting covenant of 
grace ; you consecrate all your powers and faculties to his service 
and glory ; and you promise, that, through the assistance of his 
Spirit and grace, you will cleave to him as your chief good ; that 
you will give diligent attention to his word, and worship, and 
ordinances ; that you will seek the honour of his name, and the 
interests of his kingdom ; and that henceforth, denying all ungod- 
liness and every worldly lust, you will live soberly, and righteously, 
and godly in the world. 

You do now cordially join yourself to this as a Church of Christ, 
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engaging to submit to its discipline, so far as conformable to the 
rules of the gospel ; and solemnly covenanting to strive, as far as 
in you lies, for its gospel peace, edification, and purity ; and to 
walk with its members in all member-like love, faithfulness, cir- 
cumspection, meekness, and sobriety. — Thus you covenant and 
promise. 

We then, the members of this Church of Christ, do now receive 
you into our communion, and promise to watch over you with 
christian affection and tenderness, ever treating you in love as a 
member of the body of Christ, who is head over all things to the 
Church. 

This we do, imploring the Great Shepherd of Israel, our Lord 
and Redeemer, that both we and you may have wisdom and grace, 
to be faithful in his covenant, and to glorify him with the holiness 
which becomes his house for ever. 



And now, beloved in the Lord, let it be deeply impressed upon 
your minds, that you have entered into new and solemn obli- 
gations. Henceforward, you can never be as you have been. The 
vows which, in presence of God, angels and men, you have now 
assumed, will follow you through life to the judgement-seat of 
Christ ; and in whatever state your final destiny be fixed, they will 
for ever abide upon you. If you walk worthily of your profession, 
you will be to us an ornament and a delight ; but if otherwise, a 
shame, a grief of heart, and a vexation. And if a woe be pro- 
nounced against him who offends one of Christ's little ones, woe, 
woe be to him who offends a whole church ! But, beloved, be not 
overwhelmed by these considerations ; for we are persuaded better 
things concerning you, and things that accompany salvation, though 
we thus speak. May the Lord guide you by his counsel ; and, 
when the trials of this short warfare shall have been ended, receive 
you and us to the church triumphant in glory, where our love shall 
be for ever perfect, and our joy for ever full ! 



VI. 

The Law on Religion. 

THE LAW AS IT WAS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preser- 
vation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, religion, 
and morality, and as these cannot be generally diffused through a 
community, but by the institution of the public worship of God, 
and of public instruction in piety, religion, and morality : — there- 
fore, to promote their happiness, and to secure the good order and 
preservation of their government, the people of this commonwealth 
have aright to invest their legislature with power to authorize and 
require, and the legislature shall from time to time, authorize and 
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require, the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies 
politic, and religious societies, to make suitable provision, at their 
own expense, for the institution of the public worship of God, and 
for the support and maintenance of public Protestant teachers of 
piety, religion, and morality, in all cases where such provision shall 
not be made voluntarily. And the people of this commonwealth 
have also a right to, and do, invest their legislature with authority 
to enjoin upon all the subjects an attendance upon the instructions of 
the public teachers aforesaid, at stated times and seasons, if there 
be any on whose instructions they can conscientiously and con- 
veniently attend : — Provided, notwithstanding, that the several 
towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious 
societies, shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing 
their public teachers, and of contracting with them for their support 
and maintenance. And all monies, paid by the subject to the 
support of public worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, 
shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied to the support of the 
public teacher or teachers of his own religious sect or denomina- 
tion, provided there be any on whose instructions he attends ; 
otherwise, it may be paid towards the support of the teacher or 
teachers of the parish or precinct in which the said monies are 
raised. And every denomination of Christians, demeaning them- 
selves peaceably, and as good subjects of the commonwealth, shall 
be equally under the protection of the law ; and no subordination 
of any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be esta- 
blished by law. 

AMENDMENT AS PROPOSED IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1820. 

As the happiness of a people and the good order and preser- 
vation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, religion, 
and morality ; and as these cannot be generally diffused through a 
community, but by the public worship of God ; and as the public 
worship of God will be best promoted by recognising the unalien- 
able right of every man to render that worship in the mode most 
consistent with the dictates of his own conscience ; therefore no 
person shall by law be compelled to join, or support, nor be classed 
with, or associated to any congregation, or religious society what- 
ever; but every person now belonging to any religious society, 
whether incorporated or unincorporated, shall be considered a 
member thereof, until he shall have separated himself therefrom, 
in the manner hereinafter provided. And each and every society, 
or denomination of Christians, in this State, shall have and enjoy 
the same and equal power, rights, and privileges, and shall have 
power and authority to raise money, for the support and main- 
tenance of religious teachers of their respective denominations, and 
to build and repair houses of public worship, by a tax on the 
members of any such society only, to be laid by a major vote of 
the legal voters assembled at any society meeting, warned and held 
according to law. 
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Provided nevertheless, that if any person shall choose to separate 
himself from the society or denomination to which he may belong, 
and shall leave a written notice thereof, with the clerk of such 
society, he shall thereupon be no longer liable for any future ex- 
penses which may be incurred by said society. 

And every denomination of Christians demeaning themselves 
peaceably and as good citizens of the commonwealth, shall be 
equally under the protection of the law, and no subordination of 
any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be established 
by law. 

THE LAW AS IT 18 IN MASSACHUSETTS, PASSED IN JUNE, 1833. 

As the happiness of the people and the good order and preser- 
vation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, religion, 
and morality, and as these cannot be generally diffused through a 
community but by the institution of the public worship of God, and 
of public instructions in piety, religion, and morality ; therefore, 
to promote their happiness and secure the good order and pre- 
servation of their government, the people of this commonwealth 
have a right to make suitable provision at their own expense for 
the institution of the public worship of God, and for the support 
and maintenance thereof. Provided, that all religious societies 
shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing their public 
teachers, and of contracting with them for their support and main- 
tenance, and, provided also that the obligations of no existing 
contract shall be hereby impaired. 

And all religious sects and denominations, demeaning them- 
selves peaceably and as good citizens of the commonwealth, shall 
be equally under the protection of the law ; and no subordination 
of any sect or denomination to another shall ever be established 
by law. 

THE LAW IN VIRGINIA. 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, " That no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall^be enforced, restrained, 
molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by arguments to maintain, their 
opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise 
diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities." 

THE LAW IN NEW JERSEY AND GEORGIA. 

No person shall ever, within this colony, be deprived of the 
inestimable privilege of worshipping Almighty God, in a manner 
agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience : nor, under any 
pretence whatever, be compelled to attend any place of worship, 
contrary to his own faith and judgment : nor shall any person 
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within this colony ever be obliged to pay tithes, taxes, or any other 
rates, for the purpose of building or repairing any other church or 
churches, place or places of worship, or for the maintenance of any 
minister or ministry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or 
has deliberately and voluntarily engaged himself to perform. 

THE LAW IN NEW YORK, CONNECTICUT, CAROLINA, AND 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, shall, for ever 
hereafter, be allowed within this State to all mankind : Provided, 
that the liberty of conscience thereby declared, shall not be so 
construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace or safety of this State. 

THE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA, KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, OHIO, 

INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS. 

All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of their own consciences : 
and no man can, of right, be compelled to attend, erect, or support 
any place of worship, or to maintain any ministry, against his 
consent; that no human authority can, in any case whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience ; and that no 
preference shall ever be given, by law, to any religious establish- 
ments or modes of worship. 



VII. 

Welsh Settlements.* 

Ebensburgh, July 20, 1834. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

Agreeably to my promise, I shall endeavour to give you a 
brief sketch of the history of the society denominated Independents 
in this place. In the years 1794, 1795, and 1796, a considerable 
number of Welsh families emigrated from Wales to this country. 
The Rev. Morgan J. Rhees, an educated and respectable Baptist 
minister, was among the first of them. They came with the inten- 
tion of forming a Welsh settlement in some convenient place, and 
Mr. Rhees, acting as their leader, applied to Congress to grant a 
tract of land for this purpose. In this he did not succeed, and 
many other attempts to obtain a suitable spot were equally unsuc- 
cessful. It appeared as if Providence shut and bolted every door 
against us, only the one on the top of the Alleghany mountain. 
Mr. Rhees formed forty or fifty of the Welsh people, who found a 
temporary residence in and about Philadelphia, into a church ; 

* See page 316. 
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containing nearly an equal number of Baptists, Independents, 
and Calvinistic Methodists. Mr. Rhees administered the Lord's 
Supper for the first time, I think, in July, 1796. I still think that 
we enjoyed a very precious and refreshing|season. Mr. Rees Lloyd, 
an Independent minister, administered the Supper to the same 
church in August. In the fall of that year, and the spring of 
1797, a number of families arrived at this place, and in April the 
Independent church was formed, consisting of twenty-four mem-' 
bers ; of these, twelve had belonged to the Calvinistic Methodists. 
The Rev. Rees Lloyd, who had been ordained in Wales, drew up 
a confession of his faith, which agreed in substance with the As- 
sembly's Catechism ; and a church covenant, consisting of ten 
particulars, all of which were adopted by the church ; and at that 
time they chose Mr. Lloyd to be their pastor, and your humble 
servant to be deacon. The church progressed perhaps as might 
be expected, labouring for many years under many disadvantages, 
the country being new. The Lord's Supper was administered once 
every four weeks, except in some instances, when wine could not 
be had. Once a fortnight, on a Wednesday, we met for devotional 
exercises, and conversation on religious subjects, doctrinal and 
experimental. Mr. Lloyd preached generally twice every Sabbath. 
Our toil and difficulties in the wilderness were great. We were 
much scattered, and had no roads; but we often found it good to 
draw near to God, in attending to the means above mentioned. 
By the best accounts we have, we received ten persons by letter, 
before the close of the year 1801 ; and from that time till the close 
of 1809, we received by letter nineteen, and by examination 
twenty-nine. It ought to be recorded with gratitude, that in the 
year 1 804, the Lord in a very gracious manner visited the settlement 
with a precious revival. " The Lord did for us at this time great 
things ; our mouth was filled with laughter, and our tongue with 
singing." The greater part of the number last mentioned, as 
received by examination, may be considered as the fruit of this 
revival ; and these, with few exceptions, have held on their way. 
In the year 1805, I was called by the church to speak publicly, by 
way of trial ; and in June, 1806, was ordained by Mr. Lloyd, and 
called by the church to officiate as co-pastor with him. Mr. 
William Tibbot, who had preached for many years in Wales, was 
ordained at the same time : and coming to live at the settlement, 
he was shortly after called by the church to be co-pastor with Mr. 
Lloyd and myself. In the fall of 1817, Mr. Lloyd left us on the 
most friendly terms, and went to serve a vacant church, composed 
chiefly of Welsh people, within 23 miles of Cincinnati. He is yet 
living, but is now superannuated. In January, 1822, Mr. Tibbot's 
connexion with the church was dissolved under very unpleasant 
circumstances ; and in 1 827 he died. He was an excellent preacher ; 
I have no doubt that his ministry had been owned and blessed in 
a special manner. In the summer of 1822, Mr. Morris Jones 
arrived here from Wales. In the following winter he was called 
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by the church to exercise his gifts as a speaker ; and in April, 
1827, he accepted a unanimous call to serve them as co-pastor 
with myself. In August, 1826, it pleased the Lord to cause some- 
what of a shaking among the dry bones ; and in a few months 
about twenty persons were admitted as members, whom we con- 
sider as the fruits of this excitement. We enjoyed, at that time, 
some sweet and precious seasons. The church, since Mr. Tibbot 
left us, has progressed with a good degree of unanimity, and contains 
at this time upwards of two hundred members in full communion, 
and living within four or five miles of our meeting-house. Our 
meetings, and our Sunday school (which commenced in 1819), have 
been, and continue to be, well attended. We have been, for some 
years, in a very lukewarm state, yet not without occasional additions. 
We can say with good John Newton, that we are not what we ought 
to be, what we would be, or what we hope to be ; yet I trust that 
we are not what we once were ; and that it is by the grace of God 
we are what we are. We should not forget the goodness of God, 
among many other things, in giving us a convenient house in which 
to worship him. It is a good strong building of brick, forty feet 
square, with galleries on three sides. It cost us about one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars ; the money was nearly all collected 
among us, without any serious difficulty, and paid according to 
contract 

Hoping that you and your Rev. Colleague may return to your 
families and charges very much animated ; that your visit may be 
a great blessing to both countries ; and that you may be very useful 
till death ; 

I remain, with christian affection, 

George Roberts. 



Remarks. — The Common Schools are numerous and sufficient ; 
all the voluntary provision of the instructors and the neighbour- 
hood. Classical education is also supplied to all who choose to pay 
the price of tuition, by teachers who depend on their reputation 
and skill for support. It is rarely found that any citizen (unless 
from Europe) is unable to read or write ; the freedom of the press, 
the elective franchise, the absence of monopolies and all restraints 
upon industry and ascent, together with the diffusion of moral 
influence from the different religious societies, are found to 
produce excitement enough to secure a practical and universal 
education. 

Objects, benevolent and moral, are found to be attained by volun- 
tary exertion. We have one asylum for the poor, which is pro- 
vided by the city. But as a result of the popular nature of our 
political organization, and the general diffusion of knowledge, a 
spirit of independence is generated among the poor which makes 
them averse to their being withdrawn from the mass of citizens. 
Our public paupers are therefore few. Our churches, generally, 
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have a stated collection, at the seasons of administering the " Lord's 
Supper," which sum is applied to the occasional and partial needs 
of the poor of the congregations) by the pastor and other church 
officers. Our winters are long ; and in this season, the females and 
children of the labouring families are occasionally in need of some 
addition to their supplies, such as fuel, flannels, hose, &c. A Be- 
nevolent Association of Ladies explores the several wards of the city, 
and furnishes what may be needed. Orphans may be accommo- 
dated, by the city, at the asylum for the poor. But the ladies of the 
different religious denominations have formed themselves into one 
benevolent association for the more complete supervision of this in- 
teresting class of sufferers. The society has obtained " incorpora- 
tion," and obtained adequate funds for their institution from private 
contributions. We have also for the improvement of morals, besides 
the ordinary religious influence of the sanctuary, the Bible and 
Tract and Sunday-school Associations, which severally explore 
every corner of the city. The Temperance Society, and a very large 
and influential " Society of Young Men " (under thirty years of 
age) unite to promote the general interests of morality and know- 
ledge. They publish a weekly paper called " The Friend,*' — have 
founded a public library, — and are extending branches through the 
neighbouring districts. The influence of all these associations is 
decided and manifest, but they are not so efficient and complete 
as their evident advance gives promise that they will be. Our city 
is recent, composed of individuals from all nations, who have not 
got rid of all those peculiarities and prejudices which are partial 
impediments to combination and sufficient action. But associated 
action is daily improving ; suppleness, mutual confidence, and 
success, are redeeming previous defect. You are aware we have 
a double task to perform, to amend the obliquities and perfect the 
characters of our settled population, and properly dispose of a host 
of immigrants, consisting of the more neglected population of 
Europe. 

In the Statistical Tables* we have not found ourselves at liberty, 
or inclined to make any alterations, as the information was fur- 
nished by the several denominations, and is, we believe, substan- 
tially correct, with the exception of No. 13, which, although 
believed by the reporter, we are confident is overdrawn, as is the 
estimate of their force through the nation at large. We might 
add, that in the circle contemplated by this report, are seated the 
Theological Schools of the Associated Reformed Church, and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, both of which have received considerable donations from 
the vicinity. 

Luther Stalset. 
A. L. Campbell. 



* See the Tables in the account of Pennsylvania. 
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VIII. 

History of the Free Churches in the City of New York. 

New York, Feb. 1, 1835. 

to rev. andrew reed, london. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Our mutual friend, Rev. William Patton, having communi- 
cated to me your desire to receive information concerning the Free 
Churches in this city, I will very cheerfully give you such facts in 
my possession as may be interesting and useful to you or others on 
this subject. It would have given much pleasure to any of the 
brethren, conversant with the facts, to have communicated them 
to you when you were in this city, if they had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity. And as other persons have made similar inquiries, it may 
not be improper to publish this letter for their information also. 

In the month of, May, 1830, two individuals (the one a member 
of the Reformed Dutch, and the other of the Presbyterian church) 
who had frequently mourned together over the desolations of Zion, 
invited a meeting of three or four christian friends to deliberate 
upon the subject of commencing a new church. Rev. Joel Parker, 
then pastor of a Presbyterian church in Rochester, New York, 
(being providentially in the city), was invited to attend the meet- 
ing. The brethren interchanged their feelings and opinions with 
respect to the state of religion in the city; the almost total exclusion 
of the poor from the Presbyterian and Dutch churches ; the great 
neglect of the careless and impenitent on the part of professing 
Christians ; and the importance of more direct and faithful efforts 
for their conversion. The result of this conference was a pledge 
on the part of the five individuals referred to, to take prompt 
measures for the commencement of a new congregation ; a gua- 
rantee of a sufficient sum to defray the expenses of public worship ; 
and an engagement on the part of Mr. Parker to be the minister, 
provided his own church and Presbytery would consent to his 
removal. 

The church at Rochester, with a readiness and unanimity worthy 
of all commendation, consented to the translation of their beloved 
pastor to a field of greater usefulness ; and the new congregation 
in New York commenced its existence under his ministry on the 
27th June, 1830, in a room formerly occupied as a lecture room 
by Rev. John B. Romeyn, Thames-street. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the church that had so dis- 
interestedly given up their pastor, was blessed temporally and 
spiritually immediately after, thereby verifying the divine promise, 
" He that watereth, shall be watered also himself.*' The congre- 
gation made a successful effort to pay off a large debt that had 
greatly troubled them, and one of the most powerful revivals of 
religion took place in that congregation and city that has been 
known in this country. 

B B 2 
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The congregation in Thames-street originally consisted of only 
three families. The " upper room" where they assembled had 
been hastily fitted up to accommodate about 350 persons, at an 
expense not exceeding 125 dollars. A Sabbath school was com- 
menced the first Lord's day, composed of five children, and one of 
the projectors as superintendent. Public notice had been given 
by placards posted up in the streets, and advertisements in the 
newspapers, of the new place of public worship. The congregation 
at first was about forty persons, and gradually increased to nearly 
400, filling the hall and the passages. There were two sessions of 
the Sabbath school every Lord's day, and three religious services ; 
Mr. Parker regularly delivering three discourses every Sabbath, 
and a lecture on each Wednesday evening, besides attending a 
church prayer meeting once a-week at a private dwelling-house. 
About half the sermons were wholly extemporaneous. The Holy 
Spirit appeared to attend the preached word from the beginning. 
A young woman was hopefully converted under the first sermon, 
and the number of persons awakened increased weekly. 

Application was made to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety to take this infant congregation under its charge ; but on 
account of the unpopularity of the undertaking, the Executive 
Committee thought it prudent to decline the overture. Application 
was next made to the First Presbytery of New York, to organize 
the church under the name of the First Free Church of the city of 
New York. Great opposition was made in this ecclesiastical body. 
The name (Free Church) was objected to, and the necessity of a 
new church in the lower part of the city was denied. It was also 
said that a new church and Sabbath school could not be built up 
without subtracting the members and scholars from existing 
churches and Sabbath schools ; and strong doubts were expressed 
as to the ability of the persons engaged in the enterprise to sustain 
it. — At length a commission was appoiuted to organize the church ; 
and this solemnity, together with the ordination of two elders, 
took place on the 22d September, 1830. The church consisted of 
sixteen members, seven male and nine female.* 

The church had the communion on the first Sabbath in each 
month, and received accessions on every occasion ; and the Sabbath 
school rapidly increased. In order to ascertain the moral desti- 
tution of this section of the city (the First Ward containing at that 
time no less than nine churches of different denominations), various 
experiments were made. One of them was the foil owing: — The 
Sabbath school teachers districted the whole Ward, and visited it for 
the purpose of ascertaining the number of young persons who did 
not attend any Sabbath school In three weeks eighty-seven 
persons, who were not attached to any other, were inrolled in our 
school. In these visitations, families and individuals were invited 
to attend the meeting, and suitable places were sought out in 
which to hold neighbourhood prayer meetings. The keepers of 
two groceries consented to have prayer meetings held over their 
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shops, and it was observed that thereafter they did not open them 
for the sale of liquors, as before, on the Sabbath. 

On the 20th February, 1831, owing to their place of worship 
being too small to accommodate all the persons who thronged to 
hear the word, the congregation met in the Masonic Hall, in 
Broadway, at that time the largest and most central hall in the 
city. Here it continued to assemble until the 9th October. After 
the commencement of public worship in this hall it was usually 
filled. The Sabbath school was greatly increased, and several 
Bible classes were formed. The minister, elders, teachers in the 
Bible classes and Sabbath school, and, in fact, every member of 
the church, considered it their duty to labour personally and 
unitedly for the immediate conversion of sinners. They believed 
it to be sinful, and leading people to perdition, to tell them to 
" wait God's time," or tell them to *' go home and repent ;" and 
therefore inculcated that God requires sinners to repent now. The ' 
teachers in the Sabbath school felt that they could not continue to 
teach unless some of their scholars were converted every Lord's 
day. The consequence was, conversions took place continually, 
and the school and Bible classes were made truly the nursery of 
the church. The hall being situated in one of the great thorough- 
fares of the city, many persons who stepped in from curiosity were 
convicted and converted. Among others, a young man, who ran in 
to escape a shower, was hopefully converted the same evening. 

Real estate is extravagantly high in the lower part of the city, 
and the congregation did not possess the means of purchasing lots 
and building a house for public worship. Four substantial brick 
stores, occupied by grocers, at the corner of Dey and Washington 
streets, forming an area of seventy feet by eighty, being offered at 
auction, it was ascertained that the upper lofts could be converted 
into a chapel, while the first story could be let for enough to cover 
the interest of the purchase- money, and part of the expense of 
fitting up a place for public worship. After seeking divine direc- 
tion, the estate was purchased. Money was hired on a long term 
of years for a large part of the cost, and a bond and mortgage given 
as security ; a part of the balance was hired on the personal security 
of a few members of the church, while the expense of fitting up 
the house was raised by subscription, chiefly among the congre- 
gation. The chambers were thrown into a hall, the walls were 
raised, and the place prepared to accommodate from 800 to 1000 
persons, being exactly of the same size as the church in Broorae- 
street, occupied by the congregation lately under the pastoral care 
of Rev. William Patton. The expense was about 7000 dollars. 
The congregation voted to have all the seats free, and conse- 
quently dispensed with pew doors. Experience had shown that 
the system of Free churches, if judiciously planned and properly 
sustained, was the means, under God, of drawing in large numbers 
of persons who are too often excluded from houses of public wor- 
ship, in consequence of the pews being owned or occupied by those 
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who make no direct efforts to accommodate persons in humble fife, 
or those who need to be urged to attend public worship. 

As it had been determined by the congregation not to let the 
stores underneath the church to tenants who trafficked in ardent 
spirits, the persons who had occupied them for several years were 
notified thereof, when it was found that the stores could not be 
leased, with this condition, for so much, by several hundred dollars 
per annum, as they otherwise could have been. But the congre- 
gation adhering to their determination, a change of tenants took 
place. Hard things were said at the time by many professors of 
religion at this ultra procedure, but the church had the gratification 
to receive into its communion, soon after, some individuals from 
the immediate neighbourhood, who had recently renounced the 
business of selling " distilled damnation " by the cask and quart. 
Two of them are now elders of this church. 

The new church having been completed, the congregation 
assembled there on the 16th day of October, 1831. It was crowded 
the first Sabbath. So many accessions were made to the church 
toon after a protracted meeting, which commenced immediately after 
the church was opened for public worship, that it was deemed a 
duty to commence a second Free church without delay. Accord- 
ingly, on the 14th of February, 1832, three of the elders, together 
with thirty-six other members, were organized into a church, under 
the title of the Second Free Presbyterian Church of New 
York. They met in Broadway Hall, about a mile from the Dey- 
street church, until the following May. Rev. E. P. Barrows 
preached as stated supply, during this period, and his labours were 
blessed in the conversion of many souls. 

Rev. Charles G. Finney having been invited to the city, by in- 
dividuals belonging to the First and Second Free churches, and the 
spacious Chatham-street Theatre having been procured, and fitted 
up for a place of public worship, and for the religious anniversaries, 
it was deemed best to relinquish the plan for the present of a Third 
Free church, and to invite the Second Free church to occupy the 
old theatre, now styled the Chatham-street Chapel. Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th May, 1832, they assembled at the place, and 
Mr. Finney preached from these words, " Who is on the Lord's 
side ? " The expense of fitting up the theatre for a house of God, 
and converting the saloons into lecture and Sabbath school-rooms, . 
was nearly 7000 dollars ; and about half of that sum was contri- 
buted by members of other churches, on condition that the chapel 
might be occupied by the public at the religious anniversaries. On 
the 28th September, Mr. Finney was installed pastor, by a com- 
mission appointed by the third Presbytery, (a branch of the first 
Presbytery). Sermon by Mr. Parker, from these words, •• Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it ; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.'* 

It is supposed that the chapel will contain at least 2500 persons. 
The attendance has generally been large, and frequently the house 
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is filled. For three weeks in succession it has been known to be 
crowded every evening, during a protracted meeting, Mr. Finney 
preaching every evening. 

Several of the young members of the two Free churches, seeing 
how remarkably God had prospered the efforts already made to 
convert sinners, and being desirous to be more useful than they 
could be in these churches, already so large, resolved to commence 
another Free church. One of them, a young mechanic, who had 
been converted in the First Free church, stated, that " he felt it 
to be his duty to do something for the cause of Christ ; that it was 
seven months since he had professed religion, and he had done but 
little ; and that he was willing to give, of the Lord's money com- 
mitted to him, one thousand dollars a-year for the promotion of 
the Redeemer's kingdom in the city." A similar spirit actuated 
his associates, and they gave according " as the Lord had pros- 
pered them." After consultation and prayer, the colonists 
assembled for public worship at the Masonic Hall, on the 9th 
December, 1832. Rev. D. C. Lansing, who had been invited from 
Utica, New York, to take the pastoral charge, preached on the 
occasion. The church, consisting of thirty-five members, was 
organized at the same time by a commission appointed by the 
Third Presbytery of New York. Dr. Lansing was installed on 
the 10th February, 1833, and two of the young men were ordained 
elders, July 14. A lot of ground, eligibly situated at the corner 
of Houston and Thomson streets, in the Eighth Ward, having been 
procured, a spacious, but neat house of public worship was erected, 
at an expense of about 1 1,000 dollars. The congregation assembled 
in it December 29th, 1833, being precisely one year from the 
formation of the church ; and the vicinity has been found to be a 
great field of usefulness. 

On the 5th January, 1834, a colony from the Second church, 
consisting of thirty-five persons, commenced a new congregation, 
called the Fourth Free Presbyterian Church. They first 
met in a hall at the corner of Hester-street and the Bowery, under 
the ministry of Rev. Arthur Granger. On the 1 9th day of Octo- 
ber, 1834 (Mr. Granger having taken a dismission), the Rev. Isaac 
Newton Sprague was installed pastor. The congregation hired 
the old brewery in the Fourth Ward, at the corner of Madison and 
Catharine streets, where public worship was commenced on the 9th 
day of November, 1834. 

The congregation have recently purchased these lots for the 
purpose of erecting a church, on the plan of the First Free church, 
and meantime a spacious hall has been hired at the corner of the 
Bowery and Division-street, that will contain from 800 to 1000 
persons, and the congregation will occupy it until their edifice 
shall be completed. 

Preparations are making by members of the First and Third 
Free churches, together with some individuals from the old 
churches, to form a Fifth Free Presbyterian Church, in a 
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convenient and central situation. One of the churches here to fore 
organized on the old system has recently received a small colony 
from the Third Free church, and will be organized as the Sixth 
Free church in the city. 

The First Free church has admitted 753 members; 301 males 
and 452 females ; 493 of whom united on profession of faith, and 
260 on certificates from other churches. The adult baptisms have 
been 303, and twenty-seven young men are preparing for the 
ministry. Rev. Joel Parker's pastoral relation to this church ter- 
minated on the 27th day of October, 1833, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the church, in obedience to the Saviour's injunction, 
•• Freely ye have received, freely give ; " and he embarked for New 
Orleans, to take charge of the Second Presbyterian church in that 
city, on the 1st November, 1833. Rev. Jacob Helffeinstein has 
been preaching subsequently as stated supply. 

The Second Free church has admitted 426 members ; 145 males 
and 281 females; of whom 302 were added on profession, and 104 
on certificate. The adult baptisms have been 106. Nine young 
men belonging to this church are studying for the ministry. Two 
members of this church, one male and one female, are engaged in 
the foreign missionary service. 

The Third Free church has admitted 344 members; 115 males 
and 229 females ; of whom 203 were added on profession, and 141 
on certificate. Twelve are studying for the ministry, and two are 
in the foreign missionary service. 

The Fourth Free church has admitted sixty-four members; 
twenty- two males and forty- two females ; of whom twenty- six were 
added on profession and thirty-eight on certificate. Three are 
studying for the ministry, and one is preparing for the missionary 
service. 

It is believed that more than half the persons who are hopefully 
converted in these congregations, unite with other churches, owing 
to various circumstances. A large portion of those who have here 
made profession of religion have not been previously baptized, 
which fact, while it shows that they have been brought up in 
families destitute of piety, evinces the importance of free churches 
where the poor and neglected may have greater opportunity to 
hear the gospel preached. This fact shows also the happy results 
attending the personal efforts made by the members of these 
churches, in inviting and encouraging the impenitent to attend 
church and Bible classes. New circles of religious influence are 
thus formed, and the gospel, in living epistles, is carried to hun- 
dreds of families, which otherwise might have continued to live as 
heathens in a christian land. The •« aggressive movements " of 
these churches among the population of this city, have thus been 
attended with most happy effects. Sinners have been plucked as 
fire-brands out of the burning, and made to rejoice in God their 
Saviour. 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes have been, from the beginning, 
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objects of prime concern with the free churches. The districts 
near them have frequently been explored, and invitations given to 
the poor, and those who neglected the house of God, to attend 
church, and send their children to the Sabbath school. The teachers 
in these schools have uniformly been professors of religion, for it is 
thought improper to entrust the souls of the young to the guidance 
of teachers who themselves have not been taught by the Spirit of 
God. It is said, I know, that impenitent teachers have sometimes 
been converted while acting as Sabbath -school teachers. True ; 
but it is not known how many scholars have been made infidels 
by receiving religious instruction from " blind leaders of the blind." 
A single fact shows what intelligent children think of this matter. 
A little girl, not ten years old, said to her teacher, " I am afraid 
you will never lead me to heaven." — " Why not ? " asked the 
teacher. " Because," said the child, " you do not appear to know 
the way yourself." While some were instructing, others were 
visiting, and persuading parents and youth to avail themselves of 
the means of grace provided for them. The people of colour have 
not been overlooked, nor have they been thrust away into a few 
seats in the galleries, but especial efforts have been made to instruct 
them, and provide good seats for them, so that they might feel that 
Christians imitate their heavenly Father, in some degree at least, 
in not being respecters of persons. — A large proportion of the 
accessions to the churches has been from the Sabbath schools and 
Bible classes. A few children have made a public profession of 
religion, some of them being seven or eight years old. In all cases 
individuals, applying for admission to the church, attend a meeting 
of the session, and are examined faithfully with respect to the hope 
they entertain of having submitted to Christ. In some of the free 
churches it is the practice to propound (or as the term is with you, 
propose) such persons as give evidence of piety, one month previous 
to their admission to the church. With all this care, a few cases 
of discipline have occurred, but in a majority of them, the subjects 
of discipline have been those received by letter from other churches 
in the same communion, or of other denominations. 

A statement with regard to a single male Bible class, in one of 
the churches, will give you an idea of the method adopted in all 
these churches to give biblical instruction to youth of both sexes 
in separate classes. Two or three young men, who were loitering 
about near the church, were invited to come in and take seats 
apart, to see if they would like biblical instruction. After the 
morning service they agreed to become scholars. Each was desired 
to bring a new scholar in the afternoon. They did so, and others 
were invited to take seats with them. The adoption of a rule, that 
no professor of religion should be admitted without bringing a 
non-professor to the class, was the means of many impenitent 
persons being brought under instruction. The class met an hour 
and a half before the morning and evening services on the Lord's 
day, in the body of the church. A suitable library was established,) 
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and the teacher lent the scholars such books as in his judgment 
were adapted to their circumstances, giving the impenitent 
Baxter's Call, &c. &c, and Olographic* of devoted missionaries, 
&c. to the young converts. One of the scholars acted as librarian. 
The scholars were encouraged to purchase Polyglot* Bibles of the 
librarian, and to pay for them by small instalments, if unable to 
pay for them at once. The Gospel of Matthew was taken up in 
portions of about half a chapter for a lesson, according to the 
subjects. The teachers in the other departments of the Sabbath 
school, members of the church generally, and especially the young 
converts, were actively engaged in persuading inactive professors, 
and the impenitent, wherever they met them, to unite with this 
class. Within twelve months, twenty-five of the young men in 
the class became teachers in the Sabbath school, three began 
studying with a view to the ministry, twenty-seven were hopefully 
converted, and thirty-seven in all united with the church. The 
principal objects with the teacher were the immediate conversion 
of sinners, and inculcating upon professors of religion their duty 
to be co-workers with God in converting the world ; and the Lord 
greatly blessed the agency employed. 

A Bible class for females, taught by another elder of the church, 
occupied the lecture-room, and in two years eighty-five were 
hopefully converted in this class. — The number in this class varied 
from fifty to eighty. It was a great advantage to have them in a 
separate room, free from noise, so that their minds need not t>e 
diverted, but kept solemnly fixed upon the instructions. The im- 
penitent were brought into the class mainly by the Christians that 
belonged to it. They were always urged to do this, and to pray 
for their conversion, especially during the hours of instruction. 
The great aim of the teacher was the conversion of the scholar 
the first time she attended, and his main hope was during the first 
three Sabbaths they came. After a scholar had joined the class, the 
teacher took down her residence, visited her as soon as practicable, 
and held personal conversation with her about the salvation of 
her soul. In view of what God has effected by this agency, there 
appears to have been most success with the scholars who did not 
live with professors of religion. This arose probably from two 
causes ; 1. Their not being gospel hardened ; and, 2. From their 
not having some lukewarm professor near them, over whom to 
stumble. 

It is the usual practice in these churches, on Sabbath evenings, 
to invite those who are resolved on immediate submission to God, 
or are willing to be conversed or prayed with respecting their 
soul's salvation, to come forward and take seats in front of the 
pulpit, or to meet the minister and elders in the lecture-room 
immediately after the dismission of the congregation. And the 
church, on such occasions, are invited to stay and pray for the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and to offer the prayer of faith for 
the immediate conversion of sinners. The results have been 
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cheering, and many sinners have, on these solemn occasions, been 
" led quite to Christ." 

The ministers of these Free churches have moderate salaries, 
the church edifices are plainly built, and all the expenses attending 
public worship are on an economical scale. No one is admitted 
to the churches, on profession or by letter, who will not pledge 
himself, or herself, to abstain wholly from the manufacture, sale, 
or use of ardent spirit The use of tobacco, also, can be said 
scarcely to exist in these churches. It is inculcated on the mem- 
bers to practise temperance in eating, and plainness in dress and 
furniture. When it is considered that the cost of the tobacco 
used in this country is estimated to be more than the expense of 
supporting the ministers of every denomination, and that a world 
is perishing for want of the gospel, it surely behoves Christians 
not to indulge in any habit or luxury at the expense of the souls 
of their fellow-men. 

The minister of the First Free church gave public notice to the 
people of his former charge, that he would not unite in marriage 
any member of his church with an unbeliever ; and the sinfulness 
of such unhallowed marriages is inculcated by all the ministers of 
these churches. They believe they were expressly forbidden under 
the Old Testament dispensation, and also in the New Testament. 
They cannot, then, but put the question to their people, with 
solemnity, " Shouldest thou love them that hate the Lord ? " 

Collections are taken at every service; and on communion 
Sabbaths (the first in every month), the church members deposit 
in the boxes the sums they severally agree to pay statedly for the 
support of public worship. The deficiency is made up annually 
by a subscription among those members of the church who possess 
the means of contributing. Besides these, collections are fre- 
quently made for special objects of christian benevolence. The 
congregations are chiefly composed of people in moderate circum- 
stances, and of strangers. Although some persons of property 
belong to these churches, and others of this description, after being 
hopefully converted in them, have united with other churches, still 
the principal efforts are made to bring in the neglected, the poor, 
the emigrant, and those who, in the arrangements in the old 
churches, have been almost entirely overlooked. 

Do not understand me as asserting that all the members of 
these churches are active, prayerful, and consistent It is not so. 
There are not a few, it is to be feared, who sit idly by while a world 
is perishing ; who, after having solemnly pledged themselves to live 
for Christ, do little or nothing to build up his kingdom, and re- 
generate the world. Great must be the condemnation of such 
professors ! 

It is easy to see that, could suitable ministers be procured, it 
would be no difficult thing for the members of the Free churches 
to organize many new churches every year. As it is, one new 
church has been organized every year since the system was 
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commenced in this city. More than enough are added to them 
from the world annually to compose a large church. In fact, could 
the right kind of ministers be procured, each of the Free churches ( 
could easily colonize and build up a new church every year, and ! 
these again adopt the same system. We think a church cannot { 
act efficiently when it is composed of more than 200 or 300 mem- 
bers, although we are too unwilling to urge off our brethren that 
they may commence other enterprises for the Lord Jesus. It is 
a great mistake to suppose it requires wealth or large numbers, to 
maintain public worship, for in a city like this, a few young Chris- 
tians who can raise 1000 or 1500 dollars to begin with, hire a hall, 
and procure a preacher, can support public worship without diffi- 
culty, and make it instrumental of great good. God, in his holy 
providence, will, if they are prayerful, self-denying, and efficient, 
give them converts, in the course of the year, whose contributions, 
added to their own, and the public collections, will enable them to 
maintain, respectably, preaching and the accompanying means of 
grace. And such churches might be built up in every city, and in 
many villages. Why should they not be extended throughout 
Christendom ? And it may well engage the prayerful consideration 
of Christians, if such churches are not more in accordance with 
the spirit of the gospel, than those that have been organized by 
the Presbyterian and Congregational denominations usually. We 
see what wonderful success our Methodist brethren have bad by 
alluring to their houses of worship the middling classes of society ; 
" firing low," as their great leader, Wesley, enjoined it upon them. 
That eminent man well understood the philosophy of the subject, 
and knew that moral influence ascends in society, and especially 
in a republic. How greatly is this principle overlooked by many 
who essay to enlighten the world ? — Let us not be ashamed to copy 
from the Methodists, or from any denomination, measures and 
modes of preaching that are blessed by the Holy Spirit ; especially 
ministers and others would do well not to refuse to copy the 
example of Jesus Christ, who certainly well understood in what 
way to influence, most effectually, human society. 

An extraordinary impulse is given to young Christians, when 
responsibilities like those described are assumed in the fear of the 
Lord, and they then feel that it is both a duty and a pleasure to 
bestow the money entrusted to them, in building up the Redeemer's 
kingdom. Clerks in stores have subscribed 100 dollars per an- 
num, and young merchants double or treble that amount, while 
others, without large means, have cheerfully given from 500 to 
1000 dollars a year for the support of public worship, and this, too, 
while they did not neglect more public calls to give money for the 
conversion of the world. The members of these churches have 
been pressed to relinquish their ownership of the property com- 
mitted to them by the great Head of the church, and to hold it as 
stewards, to be laid out (the whole of it) in building up his king- 
dom, and converting the world. And some of them, it is con- 
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fidently believed, aim to act upon this obvious principle of the 
gospel. 

Free churches, on similar principles, have been organised in 
many other places since the commencement of the system in this 
city, and generally attended, as there is reason to believe, with the 
smiles of Divine Providence. Why should it be otherwise ? Free 
seats attract the poor, and those who are unable or unwilling to 
purchase or hire pews; sitting promiscuously in the house of God 
abates the pride of the rich ; and it is well that men should feel 
humble before each other, at least in the sanctuary of the Al- 
mighty. And the system of labour adopted is calculated to bring 
into personal activity every member of the church. 

I have said that a new church might be organised in this city 
every year, out of each of the free churches, provided suitable 
ministers could be obtained. Great difficulty and delay arise on this 
account, for it requires preachers of peculiar talents to be success- 
ful in Free churches. They must be " scribes well instructed" — 
Christians of much religious experience — of a revival spirit- 
sound theologians — ready extemporaneous speakers — not afraid of 
" new measures," nor disposed to substitute expediency for duty, 
and in all respects thorough-going christian reformers. Such 
ministers will not have sleepy congregations, nor will the members 
of their churches be at ease in Zion, or so conform to the world 
that it is difficult to distinguish them from those who have no hope 
in Christ We bless God that measures are in rapid progress to 
educate young ministers, who will have the courage to preach the 
whole gospel, and take a strong hold of the blessed work of con- 
verting the world to God. May the Lord Jesus Christ hasten the day 
when our young men, on being converted, will, in the spirit of the 
youthful Paul, desire above all things to be heralds of salvation, 
and when christian merchants, mechanics, farmers, and others, 
will " buy, and sell, and get gain," not to consume it upon their 
lusts, but to fill the treasury of the Lord ! 

I have thus, dear sir, given you the history of the Free churches 
in this city to the present time, and have ventured to offer such 
suggestions as seemed pertinent to the subject. Should you or 
others see fit to introduce the system into London, it cannot, I 
think, but be attended with such happy success, as to evince that 
it is a system in favour with God and man. In conclusion, allow 
me to remark, that there are two peculiarities in the history of our 
churches that specially need reformation : 1. Expending so much 
of the Lord's money in enriching and embellishing houses of public 
worship ; and, 2. Neglecting the great body of the community, 
adults and children. These 4 things can be and should be remedied. 
When I have seen in some of our churches a communion service 
of massive plate, splendid chandeliers, and costly architecture and 
furniture, I have been reminded of the anecdote of Oliver Crom- 
well on visiting York Minster. In one of the apartments the 
Protector noticed twelve niches in which were the statues of the 
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twelve apostles in solid silver. " What have you there f " inquired 
Cromwell. On being told, he exclaimed, " Take them down, coin 
them, and let them go about doing good." Is it not true that the 
mere interest of the capital at present invested in superfluous 
architecture and furniture in churches, is greater than the whole 
annual contribution of the Protestant churches in Christendom for 
the spread of the gospel ? It may not be practicable to take down 
and coin all these useless investments, and send the proceeds 
about doing good, but the present generation will be guilty before 
God, if they do not take heed not to run into such excess of folly, 
in lavishing, upon embellishment, funds that should be expended 
in multiplying churches, and winning souls to Christ. 
With high respect, I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, 

Lewis Tapfah. 



IX. 
Letters in Reply to the Letters in the Record. 

Sir, 

Absence from town, on public duty, prevented your 
published letter coming to my knowledge at an earlier date 
than the present. Generally, it is a rule with me not to notice 
anonymous communications. I may not be wise in making 
this instance au exception ; but as an appeal had been made to 
me, and with professed friendly hi tent ions, I was not willing 
to remain silent. With you must rest the want of courtesy in 
calling on me by name, while you withhold your own. 

My chief difficulty in reply is, that you profess to come for- 
ward as the advocate of the Church — a circumstance that would 
seem to place me in the attitude of an opponent. But as I am not 
in reality, so I am unwilling to be thought, an enemy to the 
Episcopal Church. 1 claim to be considered as her friend. I 
agree with her in all essential truth ; I number some of my best 
connexions with her people ; I rejoice in all that is holy and 
good within her borders ; I natter myself that I have done 
something for her welfare ; and though of another community, 
I would do any thing, suffer any thing, to promote her true and 
spiritual prosperity. 

And I will venture to say, that there was the less occasion to 
put me in an invidious position in relation to the Church, since 
there is nothing in the volumes which can possibly be deemed 
indicative of au unfriendly state of mind. 

But to the point in hand. You have entirely misapprehended 
the design of the passages you have quoted. It was not, as yon 
conceive, to depreciate the numbers of the Church, as compared 
with Dissent ; but it was to compare the strength of the whole 
Church here with the whole Church in America. 
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Was it likely that my partialities would be against England 
and with America ? In the view I was taking, it matters little 
whether your figures or mine should be adopted. You would 
say the Church has more, and Dissent less ; but your totals would 
leave you in the same relative position with the entire Church 
of America. 

Again, it should have beeu seen that the comparison was 
rather moral than arithmetical. You are evidently aware of this 
when you refer to the phrase of ** working clergy " and yet you 
decline to consider it as a question of efficiency rather than of 
numbers. 1 must have been more ignorant than you do me the 
honour to think I am, not to have known that the clergy of the 
Church amount to more than 7000 persons. Our children know 
that you reckon some 10,500 livings ; that these livings fre- 
quently reckon both the incumbent and curate ; that you have 
in curates and beneficiaries not 10,000, but some 15,000 or 
16,000 persons sustained by the Church. You are welcome to 
reckon them all in this comparison. But will it help you ? 
When the question is one of results, and when America has 
greater results, as I shall maintain she has, from her 12,000 mi- 
nisters than England from her 20,000, 1 will leave the public, 
to which you have appealed, to say, what benefit the Church has 
of your discretion. Is it any benefit to the Church in Spain 
to know, with her results, that every sixth man is a priest ? 

While I allow you a choice of figures, you must still permit 
me to judge of the efficiency of the clergy : and when 1 find that 
out of 10,500 livings you have only 4400 residents ; that you 
have 1600 curates with less than 50/. per annum, and 3000 
with less than 100/. ; that many of these churches are served 
only once a day, and that the duty of two places frequently rests 
on one man ; you must excuse if, as a question of efficiency, I 
say, that I cannot put down the Church as having a working 
clergy of more than 7000. I will not make more delicate 
allusions here on the subject of efficiency, as 1 desire to say the 
least that may comport with the vindication of the statement 
you have assailed. 

You will see by the figures, which I have already used, that 
I am guided by different documents from yourself. You rely on 
the returns lately made ; I choose to rely on the parliamentary 
returns of 1827. I do this advisedly, and for two reasons. The 
first is, that they are sufficiently recent, and, if they are to be 
the ground of comparison with Dissent, it gives sufficient ad- 
vantage to the Church, since it is far more complete than are 
any Dissenting statistics at this moment. Secondly, and chiefly, 
I have much more confidence in the returns of 1827 than in 
such as have been got up lately. Unhappily the question 
between the Church and Dissent has been made too much one of 
numbers, and not of justice, by the public and by the govern- 
ment ; the period is one of great excitement ; and 1 must be 
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forgiven if I say, that there has been exaggeration on all sides, 
and that a cautious man will hesitate before he commits him- 
self to figures got up under such circumstances, while a party 
man will eagerly seize ou them. 

Under the head of authority you kindly refer me also to Dr. 
Yates, The Case of the Dissenters , and the Congregational Magazine. 
I will offer you my thanks and my comment also. Dr. Yates I 
have considered obsolete for some time. The Case of the Dis- 
senters, with which you hare ventured to associate my name, is, 
unhappily, not an authority with me. Permit me also to say in 
passing, that you have no right to attach my name to it, nor 
to challenge me on the subject. But, being challenged, I will. 
say one thing on it that may perhaps satisfy you. With two or 
three corrections, not at all material to the general statement, 
I cordially approve of the Case, and should rejoice if every thing 
on the same subject had been written in the same temper. It 
is enough to commend it to the Dissenters, that the lips which 
praise Gathercole, blame it ! 

The reference of a Congregationalist to the Congregational Ma- 
gazine is somewhat gratuitous. 1 am sorry that it is your only 
authority in relation to Dissenting questions. You ought to 
have known that the tables to which you refer are among the 
first rude attempts to supply a desideratum, and are very in- 
complete. You must not then follow it if you would do justice 
to the inquiry ; and, as you appear to be wholly uninformed 
from less methodical sources, perhaps you will arcept of my 
assistance. I am not disposed to give you the highest numbers 
that have been quoted ; but 1 ask for the Congregationalisms 
1600, for the Baptists 900, and for the Presbyterians 400. Yon 
scarcely seem to know that we have any other denomination; 
and this when we are for ever reproached with endless divisions! 
I must, however, request that you will allow for the Methodists, 
Wesleyan and Calvinistic, and for all other sects, 3000. If you 
will place these amouuts together, you will more than justify 
my original figures ; and, 1 can assure you you will be, like a 
prudent man, within the mark. As to your flourish about the 
•' working bricklayer," " turnpike-gate-keeper," and «* hedger 
and ditcher," I can only say it is not to my taste, and I hope 
not usually to yours. I have not reckoned on such persons; 
and, if any such be found, it will most likely be with the 
Methodists, who are " almost Church," and may be forgiven. 
By the by, if you really claim a set off for any such persons on 
the. one side, may it not be found in the crammed dunce, " the 
cassocked huntsman, and the fiddling priest/' on the other? or 
do you in earnest prefer the lettered worldling to the unlettered 
but pious teacher ? I think you will see you have given some 
space to satirical retaliation if one were disposed to use it ' 

But you say, " let us pass to the other two points." By all 
means ; only let us notice one at the time. The first is on the 
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subject of church room ; and i have used the authority of the 
Bishop of London, and yet you are not content. You object to 
my making the London diocese a test of the remaining dioceses. 
Very well ; then let us look at the subject more carefully. I 
conclude you will not dispute the Bishop's statement on his own 
diocese; and as that embraces some two millions of people, it 
contributes not a little to settle the question. Then let me tell 
you, from documents I have just received, that Lancashire, 
containing nearly a million and a half of people, is no better 
provided than London ; and that Yorkshire, with a similar 
amount, is in a similar predicament. And, generally, the po- 
pulous districts are in this or a worse condition. I beg to refer 
you to the Reports of the Church Building Commission for some 
important information on this subject. 

But then in other districts you have more comparative room. 
] admit this. Where there is a thin and agricultural population 
you have more room, and where there is a dense and growing 
population you have less ; and I hardly think that the average 
can be greater than I have taken it. There is another view 1 
must beg you to take of this point. Mine was a question of 
efficiency ; and room with me had a relation to occupancy. 
Now in innumerable instances where there is a want of church 
room in relation to the population, there is an excess of room 
in relation to the attendance. Room, that by distance or other 
circumstances is not available, does not help you. You have 
space enough iu your cathedrals ; but who would reckon that 
in a question of efficiency ? My purpose was general, and I 
contented myself with what I thought the less invidious view 
of the subject. If you prefer that I should be more exact, and 
should say, that you have more space than is ocpupied ; and that 
while the average room might accommodate above a tenth, the 
actual attendance falls below it, I shall be satisfied, and I hope 
you will be so. As I am sure you will think what I have allowed 
to the Dissenters is an excess, I suppose you will still assent to 
my conclusion, that we have not church and chapel accommo- 
dation altogether for one -fifth of the people, or what is the 
same thing, one- fifth attending divine worship. 

Finally, you object to the number of communicants given to 
the Church at 350,000, and you complain of knowing no docu- 
ments for the statement, except the Case of the Dissenters, All I 
can say is, they are supplied by your own Church ; and if you 
are not aware of them you are not competent to interfere with 
the subject. I am aware that from the free communion in use 
in the Church there is some difficulty in employing precise 
figures : but I have given some attention to the matter, both in 
the Church and Dissent, and I am prepared to say, that I sin- 
cerely believe the amount of regular communicants is much 
below 400,000. 

You introduce the case of Llandaff. It is new to me, but it 
is in point. I have yet to learn that " Dissent is so very strong" 

VOL. ii. c c 
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in this diocese. It is, in fact, one of those agricultural dioceses 
where your strength lies, and the opposite of London, to which 
you would have objected. The real fact, you say, without doubt 
is, that you have a " million of communicants." Well, sir, if 
you doubt not here, you must be a man of very singular credulity. 
What, every twelfth person of the gross population, mas, 
woman, and child, in the habit of communion with your Church! 
Do more commune any where, whether at church, chapel, or 
meeting-house, I would ask ? Every twelfth person commune 
at your altar ! Would that it were so ! But it is ridiculous. 
The world would laugh at it, and yon cannot believe it. 

Then, as usual, you turn to the Dissenters, and object to the 
numbers given to them. There happens, however, to be less 
vagueness on this point than on some others, so that one mar 
have the greater certainty. Our communion is strict, and we 
have therefore the better opportunity of ascertaining our num- 
bers. By those who know any thing, it is known that our 
communicants as compared with our attendants are much higher 
than in the Church. Mostly, I can say with confidence, as two 
to one ; often as three to one ; and in my own vicinity, as nine 
to one ! Is it not then somewhat amusing, that while you ask, 
with voracious appetite, for one million for the Church, you 
should deny the Dissenters about two thirds of that amount ? 

On this subject, you quote from your only authority, the Con- 
gregational Magazine, an account of the Dissenting Churches in 
North Bucks. Why, sir, you should have learned caution from 
me. This is the very error you complain of in my quoting 
London. North Bucks is an agricultural district, where the 
Church is strong and Dissent weak ; and I beg to assure you, as 
the Magazine will show, very far from giving an average. I can 
supply you with some figures on this subject, which would 
surprise you, if you are anxious for them. But it is needless; 
1 do not alter my estimate on this head. If you like still to be 
" convinced'* that the Church has a million of communicants, 
and all the poor sectaries but 200,000, I can only give you joy 
of your convictions ! After all, if your figures were taken, it 
leaves the advantage much the same with America, which was 
the point in hand. 

Thus then, sir, I have so far met your request by an " imme- 
diate attention" to the subject; not, indeed, a " close " atten- 
tion, for that would require months and a volume. As to the 
other request, that I would " cancel the pages, 1 ' modest as it is 
from a young man, I trust you will see that I am under the 
necessity of declining it. Besides, I really fear, if 1 met yon 
in this particular, you would still find other pages which yon 
would wish to cancel. As to your anxiety for the reputation of 
the book, pray leave that with me ; I would by no means have 
you troubled on its account. 

In closing this letter, let me seriously ask, how the case 
stands between us ? I compare the state of religion in Dissent 
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andin the Church with the state of religion in America, and 
lament that it suffers in the comparison. You turn aside from 
this profitable view of the subject, to boast of the Church and 
to depreciate the Dissenter. I mourn that the Church is not in 
a better condition ; you would be concerned to find the Dis- 
senters in so good a state as they really are. Is yours the just 
and christian impression ? Ought we not to sink our sectional 
and petty differences in the christian name, and the christian 
temper ? Should not I rejoice in the decided advancement of 
true piety in the bosom of your Church ? Should not you 
rejoice that Christ is preached, and the Spirit given amongst 
us ? Should we not all feel that we are all weak against the 
worldliness, indifference, and infidelity around us ? We have 
not one-fifth of the people truly worshipping God with any of 
us ! Is this a time, then, to be boasting that one is strong, and 
rejoicing that another is weak ? Is it not a time for all the 
pious to lament their weakness and sin, and to look upward for 
that spirit of union, which is strength to the Church, and 
conviction to the world ? 

Andrew Reed. 
Hackney, June 6, 1836. 



Sir, 

I had determined that my letter in explanation should 
be final before 1 saw yours ; but when you, ungenerously as I 
hope you will think, intimated that you should regard silence 
as an inability to reply, I thought it better to offer a few addi- 
tional remarks. 1 am afraid that this " little controversy," as 
you term it, like most of its class, has rather a tendency to 
alienate than to reconcile the parties. I find you, after my 
explanations, occupying the same ground as though none had 
been made; and taking only such parts as would support your first 
statements. The only admission made regards the Methodists, 
and that from a desire to separate them from the Dissenters, al- 
though, if they are not Dissenters, 1 am not a Dissenter. In fact, 
you make them in figures non-existent; you cannot number them 
with the Church ; and you treat them as cyphers elsewhere. 
This is more marked in the second letter than in the first. At the 
same time there is throughout the other portions of it a grow- 
ing spirit of unfairness and insinuation, which is unfriendly 
to profit, and which really deprives you of all claim on further 
remark. It shall at least be my concern not to aggravate the 
evil of which I complain. 

But let us revert to the subject. 1. As to the number of the 
clergy. I have entirely admitted the numbers you quote, and 
I tell you that I do so ; and that I am ready, as a gross amount, 
to allow a much larger number than you ask. But admitting 
this fully, I have claimed to have, on a question of efficiency, a 
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separate opinion on the 'working and efficient clergy. Would 
any one think that this was the case from your statements ? 

I have given my reasons for the deduction on efficiency. I 
may he wrong or right in the inference ; that must he a matter 
of opinion. Nor am I alone in this view of the matter. Most 
of the writers on the subject have recognised the principle; 
amongst them the Bishop of Winchester. He states that in his 
former diocese, out of 234 incumbencies, into which his diocese 
was divided, only 97 parishes enjoy the advantages of clergy, 
incumbents and curates actually resident ; in fact, as I under- 
stand it, that only 97 persons out of 234 were doing duty! And 
this is on a question of efficiency like mine ; only that I have 
stated nothing so sad. 

In the same way you endeavour to invalidate my reference to 
the parliamentary return. I appeal to the return of 1827. You 
say there is none such, that I must mean 1830, Now, sir, as 
you know, both dates may be regarded as correct. The returns, 
which lie before me, were made in 1827, and presented in 1830; 
and I took the earliest date, lest you should think I wanted to 
pass them as made in 1830 to the injury of your cause. Hare 
you dealt fairly then ? Could you put the thing in this light, 
for any reason, but to incline the reader to imply either care- 
lessness or ignorance ? 

In the same way you quote me as saying that " there have 
been exaggerations on all sides," and then exclaim, " This is the 
way you treat a parliamentary return ! M Now, sir, you were 
not quoting this parliamentary return when I used this lan- 
guage ; you were quoting more recent returns, which gave the 
following figures : — 

Incumbents residing in parishes ..... 4649 
Incumbents not residing but doing duty . 1684 
Curates 4373 



10,706 



In your second letter you slip back to figures which follow:— 

Incumbents residing 4413 

Incumbents not residing but doing duty . 1590 
Curates 4254 



10,257 



These however are the very figures for which I pleaded ! and 
those to which I objected were those you silently abandoned, 
and which were recent and not parliamentary returns ; and you 
exclaim, " This is the way you treat parliamentary returns !" 
Js this fair, sir ? 

Then you say, that while I cautiously object to the exagge- 
rated returns on one side, I use them in favour of the Dissenter. 
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I have only plainly to say that I do not ; and that I have not 
only avoided the highest, but have taken the lowest that can be 
given as a whole. For instance, one authority gives us the fol- 
lowing amount : — " Our places of worship of all denominations 
amount nearly, if not quite, to 9C00." — Dissenters' Appeal. Even 
the Congregational Magazine, on which you rely, gives the total 
amount of places at 6522.* I have said that I take them, or the 
ministers, at 5000 or 6000, and yet you quote as an authority, on 
which you rely, the Congregational Magazine, against me ; and 
when I have taken the lowest numbers that can be allowed, 
exclaim of exaggeration ! More than this — you say that I add 
nearly 1000 to the highest authentic returns on Dissent ! And 
this |you do when the very document you use shows 6622, and 
my highest figure is 6000. If it is asked how this can be ? I 
have only to say it is done by quoting a part of an allowed docu- 
ment, and rejecting the remainder of the self-same document ; 
and this on a question which has nothing to do with the 
relative number of the sects, but only with the total strength 
of Dissent. 

But let us glance at your second head of remark— church 
accommodation. You revert to my quotation of the Bishop of 
London. Your first objection was, that it was not fair to strike 
an average of church room from London. You now gather 
confidence, and invalidate his Lordship's authority and my cor- 
rectness. You say, " You have grounded an assumption on 
some expression imputed to the Bishop of London, but the exact 
words of which you do not give us. I believe that his Lordship, 
if he used any such language, spoke not of his diocese generally, 
but of a part of it." 

You profess to be eager for authorities, and you 'shall have 
them. The following is from the Bishop of London's Evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, July 27, 1832. 

" Has your Lordship ever instituted a comparison between 
the gross population of your diocese in connexion with the Esta- 
blished Churches ? — Yes. I could not, not having the document 
with me, state it correctly. 

" The question would be sufficiently answered by the present 
impression on your Lordship's memory as to the proportion of 
the population which could be accommodated by the present 
space? — Not a tenth, certainly,'* &c. 

Now, sir, what right t*ad you to say that I grounded an as- 
sumption on some imputed expression ; aud if such an expression 
were used, it could not apply to the diocese but to a part of it ? 
Can any evidence be higher ? It is not a hasty expression, but 
solemn* testimony given when every word is weighed by the 
party. Is it possible that you could be ignorant of this evidence ? 
If you assert that you were, I will certainly believe you ; but 1 
could not without a serious assertion to that effect. If you were 

* By a recent Table in the Congregational Magazine, the number of Dis- 
senting Congregations is given as 8414 1 
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ignorant of evidence 90 recent and so popular, am I severe in 
saying, that you are not competent to inter/ere with this subject t 

Yet the Bishop of London has much greater cause of com- 
plaint than I can have. You insist against his Lordship, that 
there is church room in his diocese to accommodate one-fifth of 
the population instead of one-tenth. Well, sir, I need not won- 
der that you question my statements when you deny his. Nor 
need you wonder if nobody credits your statements, when they 
are those of a private and unknown individual against those of 
a Bishop concerning his own diocese, and known to have given 
great attention to its actual condition. 

There is still another light in which to see this subject. Sup- 
pose I admit your evidence against his Lordship's, and take the 
church room at " one-fifth instead of one- tenth " Then, sir, 
I claim your testimony in my favour. You may recollect ob- 
jecting to my using London as an average for the other dioceses 
as unfair, because it was supplied with far less church room 
than others. You contend, sir, that it has room for one-fifth. 
Dare you assert that any diocese in England has more ? Yon 
are bold, certainly ; but I still think not so bold as this. Then 
which is the fair dealing person — you or myself ? 

The remaining particular, on which you renew your obser- 
vations, is that of church communicants. I will not impute to 
you bad intentions, but really you treat this subject in a most 
unjustifiable way. 1st, you say you challenged me to produce 
authorities for the numbers I have used, and that you are not 
to be put off without them. Now, sir, you did not even ask for 
them. Then, 2d, you speak of this testimony as a secret and 
" unseen document said to exist ;" and you endeavour to create 
an impression that it is such as will show in exact figures the 
whole body of communicants in the church, when you know, 
sir, that no such document exists ; and to have pretended that 
it did, could only 'have amounted to a ridiculous absurdity. 
Instead of pretending to any such unseen and exact document, 
I complain in that very statement, as well as in the " Narra- 
tive/' of the vagueness and uncertainty and limitation of the 
evidence on this subject. As to my appealing to unseen and 
unknown evidence, it could not be. How then should I expect 
that you must have known of it if the testimony were not po- 
pular and generally known ? What right could I have to blame 
you for interfering with the question -without this knowledge? 
Certainly none. The matter really lies in small compass, and 
is void of mystery. I give as the amount of communicants 
350,000 or 400,000 in the Church. You say you know of no 
authority for such a statement except the Case of the Dissenters. 
I say that I rest it on testimony which will «' not be disputed," 
that, as it is derived from your own " Church," must have 
weight in the discussion. The question then is, can I maintain 
this ? I believe I can, and something more. 

1 refer you then, 1st, to a diocesan return which supplies us 
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with the following statement. In one diocese out of 110,000 
persons, the attendants at church amount to 19,069 and the 
communicants to 4124, about one in seven only attending 
church, and about one in thirty-eight only attending the 
Lord's table. This return was evidently made by official and 
friendly hands, and has never been disputed. 

My other witness is Lord Henley. If you refer to his preface 
on Church Reform, you will find this authority, and document 
fully adopted by him. And iti making a solemn appeal to his 
King, he employs it, not to show the defective state of a diocese, 
but to show that we are in effect an unchristianized land. 

Now Lord Henley is a Churchman ; he has given to the world 
one of the most popular and pious treatises on the Church 
which has appeared in our time ; he is accustomed to weigh 
evidence ; he has paid much attention to the statistics of the 
Church ; and he deliberately considers the quotation he makes 
true in itself, and a fair specimen of the Church at large. Am 
I seeking to depreciate the Church when I tread in his steps ? 
Can I have on this subject higher authority ? This is not all. 
I acknowledge, while 1 knew the first authority quoted to be 
friendly and official, I had been unable to connect it with place 
or name. From some forgotten association, I had always con- 
nected it with an eastern diocese. On making a reference to 
Lord Henley's pamphlet, and the Case of the Dissenters, I find 
that the figures agree. You say that the reference in the case 
is to Llandaff. If so, then the document must have the Bishop 
of Winchester for its author, and my witnesses are the Bishop 
of Winchester and Lord Henley — witnesses, I presume, '* not 
to be doubted." 

But if, sir, you do know that this statement belongs to Llan- 
daff, you, in fact, knew that the evidence rested on Episcopal 
and not on adverse testimony. How could you then say that 
you kuew of no other authority than the Case of the Dissenters? 
and if you had seen it adopted by Lord Henley, and observed 
that he had used it exactly in the same way, as I conclude you 
must, is not the matter still worse ? 

The testimony, then, so far as it goes, is " beyond dispute," 
and is <k supplied from the Church," as I said; but am I jus- 
tified in the conclusion I have grafted on it ? You say, I am 
not; that it must be referred to Llandaff; and that Llandaff, 
from unfavourable circumstances, could not yield a true result 
for the kingdom at large. This, then, is open to discussion — 
Jet us look at it. 

1st, then, I wish it to be remembered that I did not know 
that it applied to any one diocese certainly ; that it should apply 
to Llandaff, was new to me, and therefore I could not be seeking 
an undue advantage in using it for an average. 

2d. Observe, that while Lord Henley knew, as I suppose, from 
his far greater attention to the state of the Church, that it did 
apply to Llandaff, he thought it might be presented to the 
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Sovereign as a sample of the " Unchristianized state of the 
land/' 

3d. Admitting your correctness in applying it to Llandaff, and 
the unfavourable state of that diocese, I deny your conclusion ; 
and assert that you are utterly at fault in the argument. Ob- 
serve, then, the question is one of communicants, and not of 
attendants. Now, sir, while the question of attendants has a 
relation to the population, the question of communicants has a 
relation to the attendants ; so that to prove your case, you most 
show that while the attendance of the people is small, as com- 
pared with the population, the number 4 of communicants, as 
compared with the attendance, is good. But your example is 
against you, and with me. In this diocese, which you say is so 
strong in Dissent, you have an attendance of one in seven, 
which, I suppose, you must allow to be good ; but with this 
good attendance, you have only one in thirty- eight at the 
Lord's table, and this ruins your argument and converts it 
against you. 

Then, let me ask, is not an attendance of one in seven at 
church good, very good, for every other diocese ? .And if so, is 
it not good as an average ? And if the average of attendants is 
good at one in seven, is not the average of communicants good 
at one in thirty-eight? And if Llandaff is, as you say, so 
" strong in Dissent/* (which I deny, and which the testimony 
of one in seven at church disproves,) may it not be concluded 
that those who do attend are more than usually actuated by 
steady and conscientious convictions, and that they would, 
therefore, supply a body of communicants above, and not 
below the average ? 

What, then, is the result? My authorities are undeniable. 
The testimony as I have used it, and which I learn from you 
has been so often sifted and exploded, is good, very good. It is 
by no means all that one could desire, nor all that exists ; but 
it is the best I can command, and as it is what was in my 
mind when I made the reference, it is all that I can honourably 
adduce. I deal not only justly, but liberally, if, under existing 
evidence, I take the number of communicants at 400,000. 

Do I then rejoice in these figures ? No, sir, I deeply grieve 
at them ; and if you would show me equal evidence in favour of 
your million, I would readily adopt that number. But on what 
does your million rest ? You who are so fond of making a 
parade of document and authorities, and of demanding them 
from others, have not a fragment to support this figure. Yea, 
by adopting it, you once more disqualify yourself for the dis- 
cussion. 

Why, sir, while it is notorious that the Dissenters have more 
communicants in proportion to attendants than the Church, 
they have not, I am sorry to say, a greater average than one in 
live. If this were your average, then you would require five 
millions regularly at church ; if it were as one in ten, which it 
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is not, then you would require ten millions ; and if it were as 
one in twenty, '(and few I think would contend even for that) 
then you would require twenty millions at church. But away 
with it ! Believe it to be a million or what you will. All I 
have to say is, that if you will supply me with any other figure 
on as good evidence as I have adopted, I will use it, and the 
larger it is the more I shall rejoice in it. 

Throughout I may justly complain of the temper of your 
letter. I have seen something of controversy, but I know not 
that I have seen in so small a compass so much unfair dealing, 
and unworthy insinuation. You make the Case of the Dissenters 
an authority for an ungenerous purpose, and say, forsooth, it 
had been but honest to have revealed its author. Sir, it was 
my pledged honour and honesty which prevented my saying 
more, and you had a right to ask nothing. What would you 
say of my honour, if I connected, without your consent, your 
supposed name with the Essays on the Church? 

You doubt my sincerity in expressing a regard for the welfare 
of the Episcopal Church. Well, sir, doubt on ! My sincerity 
needs not the aid of your faith ! 

You say, that I unite with the worst enemies of the Church 
in seeking her destruction. Sir, it is false, it is utterly false ; 
both of me and of those with whom I act. We ask not the 
property of the Church, and will not receive it. We interfere 
not with the order and discipline of the Church. We rejoice in 
every sign of the prosperity of the Church, and we are the first 
to make overtures of union and co-operation with the Church, 
even* when those overtures have been often despised and 
rejected. 

All we ask is equal rights, and no power on earth shall 
prevent us from asking them till we get them ; and if yon 
object to this, you are unworthy, not only of the church to 
which you belong, but of the soil on which you tread. 

You close as you began. You insinuate that, because T 
have written a tale, that I cannot be expected to write the 
truth ; and you instance Sir Walter Scott. Well, sir, I assure 
you, I had rather be assorted with Sir Walter Scott, than 
with the author of Essays on the Church. I can also assure you, 
that there is more untruth in your Essays than in my tale. How 
any man could have committed himself on the American 
Church, as you have there ! I do not now wonder that you 
seek to awaken suspicion against the testimony of the depu- 
tation to America ! 

I have done, sir. I have uttered myself with seriousness and 
decision, because the course you took made it necessary. You 
sought to turn every mild and candid expression against 
myself. Nevertheless, I hope I have imputed no motive, and 
if I have exceeded either in feeling or expression, I lament it, 
and would have it forgotteu and cancelled. 

Hackney, June 20, 1835. Andrew Reed. 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS FOR THE WHOL 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



•TATE8. 



New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island ... 
Connecticut 

New York ...... 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 



Areata 
Square 
Miles. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1810. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1820. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1830. 


••• 


228.705 


298,335 


399,462 


••• 


214,460 


244,161 


269,533 


••• 


217,895 


235,764 


280,679 


••• 


472,040 


523,287 


610,014 


••• 


76,931 


83,059 


97,212 


••• 


261,942 


275,248 


297,711 


••• 


959,049 


1,372,812 


1,913,508 


• •• 


245,562 


277,575 


320,779 


• •• 


810,091 


1,049,313 


1,347,672 


40,000 


230,760 


581,434 


937,679 


34,000 


24,520 


147,178 


341,582 


58,900 


12,282 


55,211 


157,575 


••• 


72,674 


72,749 


76,739 


• •• 


380,546 


407,350 


446,913 


• •• 


974,622 


1,065,366 


1 4511,272 


••• 


555,500 


638,829 


738,470 


• •• 


415,115 


502,741 


581,458 


• •• 


252,433 


340,989 


516,567 


51,770 


29,000 


144,000 


308,000 


51,000 


45,000 


75,000 


136,000 


48,000 


76,000 


153,000 


215,000 


43,000 


261,000 


422,000 


684,000 


37,000 


406,000 


564,000 


688,000 


63,000 


19,000 


66,000 


140,000 



PBBSBTTBRXAJfS. 



Minis. 



} 



668 

9 
1 2 

337 

256 

49 

31 

8 

51 

80 

75 

106 

3 
23 

109 
70 
16 



Chs. 



676 

132 

475 

368 

91 

41 

15 

27 

94 

129 

144 

39 
34 

• •• 

144 
92 
32 



CoiroaMA- 

TIOMAUm. 



Mht. On. 
114 

117 



75,487 

17,000 
50,988 
25,000 
3,791 
1,263 
1,869 
3,600 
9,000 
9,800 

8,300 

1,816 
1,011 

• •• 

10,000 
7,160 
1,476| 



177 

257 

10 

230 

30 



172 
152 
206 
283 

10 
226 

30 



13,01 

224 
46,« 

i.a 

29,57 



Miscellaneous Denominations. 



* The Methodist Denomination do not divide their numbers in New England among the differ 



PENTY-FOUR STATES.— {See Quart. Reg.) 
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THE END. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK 18 
NOT RETURNED TO THE UBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 

OVERDUE FEES. 
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